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YEAR 1877. 
GENERAL RESULTS OF ITS COMMERCIAL AND 


FINANCIAL HISTORY. 


1877 has been a worse year, commercially, than 1876. In 1876 
there were some indications that the corrective process ren- 
dered n by the extravagant heights to which cost of 
production had been carried in 1871-3 in every department of 
trade and in every part of the world, had e some progress 
towards a radical cure. But the experience of 1877 has shown 
that the evils had penetrated so far into the entire industrial 
system, that a longer and more severe depression has been re- 

uired to cure them. There have been special aggravations of 

istress in 1877, arising (1) from the long political conflict in 
France between Marshal MacMahon and the Constitutional 
party; (2) from the severe famine in Southern India ; (3) from 
the extending collapse of railway investments in the United 
States and the distrust excited by the growing power of the 
parties there who oppose the resumption of cash ogee and 
clamour for the repudiation, more or less complete, of public 
obligations; and (4), above all, from the war between Russia 
and Turkey, and the extreme uncertainty of all European 

litics, 

At home we have had a third or fourth bad harvest; cattle 

plague, and general and real distress among the greatest of 
omestic interests—that of agriculture. The iron trade also 
has been overtaken by two severe difficulties at the same 
moment—that is to say, the unusual badness of trade has not 
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only greatly reduced the regular demand for iron manufactures 
—notably for iron rails—but the rapid development of the 
production of steel, in better qualities and at lower prices, has | 
virtually superseded a large part of the iron making esta-| 


by the severe losses arising from the cost and uncertainties of 
a@ new manufacture. With a bad iron trade, there has, of 
course, been a bad coal trade. . 

On the Continent, and in the United States, the depression 
has been even more severe than with ourselves; and France, 
which had comparatively escaped till 1876, must now be 
included in the list of distressed countries. 


IT. 


The harvest of 1877 in these islands was seriously unfavour- 
able, as will appear in detail in the reports given passim 
under the head of the “ Corn Trade.” 

The prices have been as follows :— 

(I.)—Gazetre AveraGe Price of Wueat (per Imperi#t Quarter) 
Usirep Kinepom immediately after Harvest, 1871-77. an 
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ToraL AVERAGE GAZETTE Price of CALENDAR YEARS. 
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In the United States the crops are described as among the 
most abundant ever yielded, and it has been chiefly by rea- 
son of the ample American supplies that the prices on this 
side have been brought down from 56s in October to 52s in 
January (1878). But the farmers are in great distress, and 
for the first time for several years there are complaints among 
land ageats that eligible tenants for vacant farms are very 
difficult to get. The potato crop was a very general failure, 
and the fruit crops were short. Nothing but the Free-trade 
in corn and other imports has prevented 1877-78 from being 
a year of marked scarcity. 


III. 


The absence of demand at remunerative prices for nearly all 
kinds of manufactures, but especially for iron, coal, and hard- 
ware has now lasted for four years in this country, the United 
States, Germany, Austria, Hungary, Italy, and during the 
last year and a half in France. Since July, 1876, the depres- 
sion has been deepened and complicated by political appre- || 
hensions, arising out of the dispute in the South-East of 
Europe. But laying that special misfortune on one side, 
how does it happen that the Siomnenial Distress occurred in | 
the first instance in so many countries at once; in the second | 
place has lasted so long; and in the third place exhibits at | 
present so few signs of amelioration ? 

Commercial distress means in exact language that the pro- 
duction of a large class of important acnnalitise, requiring 
vast capital and thousands or hundreds of thousands of | | 
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blishments in the country ; thus aggravating a depressed trade 
| 
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‘labourers, is so decidedly in excess of the cash demand as to 
| reduce the prices of these commodities below the limit which 
‘leaves the usual, or even any, rate of profit, to the manufac- 
‘turer. A process of elimination then sets in. The less wealthy, 
skilful, enterprising, inventive, and energetic producers are 
{compelled to retire from the field of competition by bank- 
‘ruptey, disgust, or exhaustion. In other words, the indi- 
viduals are ruined, the wealth of the country is lessened by 
‘the aggregate of the capital they have lost, and is still further 
‘lessened by the cost of maintaining in some way or other the 
body of labourers thrown out of employment. 

But why does the production become in excess of the cash 
‘demand? For two reasons, and for two only :—First, the 
‘cash demand falls off because the means of the consumers 
‘from some cause become lessened; second, because, in conse- 
quence of some special circumstance, a larger amount of float- 
|ing capital is applied to production than the actual facts 
|justify. ‘The explanation cf the past and present distress 
'will be found in an intelligent appiicaticn of these two con- 
siderations. 

First,—since the summer of 1873 there has been a notorious 
diminution of the means of consumers—that is, of the cash 
demand for commodities of all kinds, but especially coal, iron, 
and hardware. This has been most marked in Germany and 
France. The twelvemonth’s war, 1870-1, suspended the in- 
dustry of a very Jarge part of the productive and reproductive 
industry of both countries—that is to say, of nearly 80 mil- 
lions of people. It was a twelvemonth of destruction of 
capital on the largest scale possible in the present state of 
military science. The 200 millions of ransom paid to Germany 
made the case worse, for it led in Germany to a season of wild 
| speculation, which reached to the lowest classes, and ended in 

the loss of private fortunes amounting to scores of millions in 
| schemes and undertakings, absurd or fraudulent. The means 
of consumers, or the cash demand for commodities, in both 
France and Germany, was hence most manifestly and most 
emphatically lessened; and in like manner, and as a conse- 
quence of a sudden inflated demand, there was in these 
countries an undue application of floating capital to certain 
kinds of production, especially coal and iron. 

In the United States the war ceased in 1864, and the great 
activity in railway making did not begin till 1868. But the 
destruction of the million lives during the war of 1860-64, the 
devastation of the South, and the demoralisation of the East, 
North, and North-West, had so crippled the resources of the 
Union in capital and people, that it was unable to sustain the 
vast railway extensions of 1868-73. The railways were made 

| with native and foreign money, and native and foreign credit. 
| Nearly every new and old line in the country was “financed ” 
| by means of expectations built upon the future; and when that 
future came it was found that there was neither traffic to afford 
a dividend, nor, for many years to come, population to pro- 
duce and consume commodities in any degree commensurate 
with the means of transport provided. In this instance, there- 
fore, we have another repetition of commercial depression 
directly caused by the diminished means of consumers, and 
by the undue direction of capital to certain productive 
purposes. 

In ourown country, we arechiefly thesufferers from the events 
‘in France and Germany and in the United States, with some 
| special aggravations to be specified presently. The impetuous 
| demand arising at the close of the war in the summer of 1871 
| fell principally on this country, as the only place where com- 

modities could be found and could be most rapidly produced, 
and hence the excited markets of 1871-5, especially for coal 
| and iron. So also the American and Russian demand for steel 
rails and other materials came to England, as then the 
| cheapest scurce of supply. 
_ Simultaneously with these demands for commodities, there 
| were brought to this country attractive proposals for loans to 
foreign potentates, governments, cities, municipalities, and 
| companies, and these proposals were largely accepted. The 
Stock Exchange underwent enlargements equal to twice or 
| thrice its former magnitude; and syndicates and combina- 
‘mations previously unheard of were employed to procure 
| success and favour for the new class of securities brought 
forward. Meanwhile there were domestic schemes by the 
| hundred for all sorts of companies devoted to the production 
|of the kind of commodities then in requisition. 
| The sequel came upon us at the end of 1873. The resources 
of the United States and of Central Europe were exhausted. 
The railways builtin the United States from 1868 to 1873 were 
jmost of them financial failures. The traffics did not pay 
| working expenses, and gradually all the native and foreign 
| capital embarked in them has become destitute of dividend, or 
lost altogether. Here was a diminution of revenues among 
| the consumers of commodities, and a diminution too of untold 
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ihe public and private undertakings in Germany, Austria, 
|and Hungary were in the same plight. The money spent 


| upon them was mostly lost, or certainly unproductive for many 
years to come. 
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As regards ourselves, the means of consumers have been 
lessened since September, 1873, by four distinct causes, that 
is to say (1) from the vast losses of the investors in the loans 
of foreign States, railways, and companies—Egypt, Turkey, 
South America, Russia, American railways, &c. In annual 
income these losses amount to scores of millions; (2) from 
the losses of investors in public and private ventures at home 
—niines, industrial, manufacturing, and private companies; 
(3) from losses incurred in trade—both home and foreign; (4) 
from losses incurred by the maintenance of tens of thousands 
of labourers unable to procure employment. 


It is perfectly certain that the means of consumers, whether 
in this or other countries —that is to say, the cash demand for 
commodities —can only be augmented by the operation 
together, in pairs, or singly, of three causes, viz.,(1) greater 
frugality, harder work, and more invention; (2) unusual pro. 
ductiveness of the seasons; (3) the accumulation of ordinary 
savings over a considerable period of years. It is not a matter 
of confidence or credit, but a matter of hard positive capital 
—that is, of commodities over and above consumption applied 
to productive, useful, and dividend-bearing objects of expen- 
diture. Trade has been depressed since 1873, use in this, 
and in other countries, there has been year by year little or no 
surplus of means over outlay; and trade will continue to be 
depressed until that surplus becomes considerable. Among 
modern artificial communities there is no oes or coquetry 
about expenditure, as soon as the means for it exist. The 
disposition is not to leave money unspent, but to find sufficient 
money to spend. 

The undue application of capital to particular kinds of pro- 
duction is an evil which more besets this than any other 
country, and for three reasons: (1) because, as a rule, we have 
a larger annual surplus of production over expenditure; (2) 
because we have a larger class of persons of all degrees of 
fortune always watching for what they consider large gains 
and profitable investments; and (3), and most cogent of 2 . 
because our system of deposit banking provides constantly at 
hand reserves of floating capital, apparently equal to any 
possible demand upon them. 

We say apparently equal—but not really equal to the 
excessive demands which, under our present and growing 
practice, must inevitably be made at uncertain atin upon 
the banking deposits. The truth is, that we are only entering 
upon an experience, on a large scale, of the profound c e} 
established in the money market by the attraction to the 
London banks of scores of millions of deposits, by the offer of 
rates of interest, as a rule, better than can be obtained on 
Consols, and even on the highest debentures. These deposits 
in former times were left to the individual discretion and dis-} 
posal of the several owners, each acting according to his 
fortune and station. They are now collected into huge masses | 
in the custody of banks, who pay for them the most extreme] 
rates possible, and are compelled therefore to obtain a profit by} 
lending money on “large lines,” upon securities more or less 
on the verge of banking prudence. Hence the enormous 
growth, of late years, of advances by banks in London and the} 
provinces, on Stock Exchange securities—notably at one 
period on foreign stocks. It was by means of such advances 
that the operations in foreign stocks were for a long time 
chiefly sustained; and, as a consequence of such sustainment, 
the emission of new foreign loans became comparatively an 
easy enterprise. : 

Hence, also, the success of schemers like Collie, who had] 
wit and credit enough to manufacture bills to the taste of those 
who administered the banking depositfund. Hence, further, 
the long and increasing reign of “ finance paper ”—meaning 
by that now familiar and fatal title, the circulation in the 
money market, under an infinity of disguises, of bills and} 
obligations, all ultimately dependent for realisation on the 
distant success of industrial concerns, public works, patents, 
and adventures, fit only to be touched by persons of technical 
knowledge, risking their own money, and exercising their own 
personal oversight. 

We have the strongest conviction that a very large part of 
the excessive application of floating capital in this country to 
industrial enterprises, is mostly due to the facilities afforded to 
“ financing,” by the necessity under which the banks—London 
and provincial—have most unwisely placed themselves of 
paying high rates of interest on money left with them on 

eposit. 

But there is another evil more radical in its nature, and not 
in any sense confined to this country—we mean the diminished 
worth of wages—that is to say, the descending quantity and 
quality of work obtained by employers for wages not merely 
the same, but higher than were paid eight or ten years ago. 
This is a cause of dearness of production, and of retarded 


accumulation of the most formidable character—going far to 


neutralise the gain to the community from the increase 

skull and the progress of mechanical invention. Its effect 
on an entire country—so far as there are no sufficient com- 
pensations in the progress of invention or otherwise—i8 
essentially as disastrous as would be a material reduction of 
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the hours of daylight, or a material aggravation of climate. 
After a time, and that not a very long time, the severest and 
most hopeless sufferers by such a limitation of efficiency and 
pro s, would be the working classes themselves. here 
can be no advancing welfare among the class dependent on 

eekly wages, apart from the rapid accumulation of capital. 
It is rapid accumulation of capital, arising from discovery, 
invention, skill, and energy, which in the last thirty years has 
raised general wages in country fifty per cent.: and has 
accelerated beyond the most sanguine hopes of the most 
enthusiastic philanthropists of the last age, the entire social 


improvement of the humbler classes. Apart from this rapid | 


accumulation of capital—benevolent interference would have 
been futile. 


IV. 


We have been thus careful in stating the general principles 
which lay at the bottom of the very formidable commercial 
phenomenon of the last four years, in order that we may pro- 
perly understand the evidence afforded by our own country and 
other countries, not only as regards the severity of the depres- 
sion; but also as re any indications that recovery has 
become apparent, and for the only reason which can render it 
real and permanent, viz., bringing down the Cost of Production 
to a point which will induce prudent manufacturers and mer- 
chants to extend their operations in the reasonable expectation 
that the means of consumers—in other words, the markets for 
commodities—will enable them to obtain satisfactory prices from 
solvent buyers. 

The most notable and instructive case of all is the United 
States, and we will take it first. In the review for 1876 were 
given extensive details relating t> the extravagant speculations 
in Germany in 1872-74, all illustrating the principles we have 
just laid down. 

We can now show that precisely the same kind of evidence 
abounds in the United States. For example: From the annual 
circular (January, 1878) of Dun, Barlow, and Co., the well- 
known mercantile agents of New York (with branches all over 
North America), we obtain the following abstract of the failures 
in the United States and Canada in 1877, and former years :— 


(IL)—Unitep States and CanapaA—1874-7—MERCANTILE FaILURgS 
—Number and Amount, per Circular of Dun, Barlow, and Co, 
New York. 
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Dun and Co. point out that till about October, 1877, there 
seemed to be an improvement on the year, but the closing 
months were disastrous. They say :— 

So frequent during the close of 1877 have been the announcements 
of suspensions, and so much has occurred in the last few months to 
impair confidence, that it is all the more gratifying to know that the 
figures for the whole of 1877 do, notwithstanding, show a decreased 
number of disasters, with losses, somewhat less. But it isa pregnant 
fact, illustrative of tae general condition, that the failures of 1877 
approach so nearly those of 1876 and 1877, which were deemed very 
excessive, and that the failures are really above the average of the four 
years since the panic of 1873. Time does not seem to improve these 
statistics with the aame rapidity that it did subsequent to the panic of 
1857 or 1861, for in the four years succeeding these dates, the number 
of failures and the amount of liabilities steadily diminished, the average 
rapidly declining, while this, the fourth year since the panic of 1873, 
largely increases the average. er 
The following further remarks apply to this side of the Atlantic 
as well as the other, and the diminishing assets which the estates 
of insolvent 4rms have shown during late years in this country 
= strong evidence that our bankruptcy laws are scandalously 

efective. 

More serious still is that mercantile morality, already sufficiently at 
fault, is still on a downward grade, as exemplified by the events of each 
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day. This tendency is nowhere more plainly seen than in the failures | 
that occur with the deliberate purpose of making money by compro- | 
mising indebtedness at as much lees than its face as can be accomplished. 
The evils that flow from an encouragement of this policy are fraught 
with consequences the most destructive of sound trade or future safety. 

In every community where an operation of this kind is successful, 








| the honest, thrifty, and capable merchant is placed ata tremendous | 


disadvantage. He may well despair of success in competition with those 

whose incapacity, lack of capital, or want of honesty, has enabled them | 
to get their assets at a fraction of their value, and who can therefore | 
afford to undersell all others not so fortunate. The influence of the 
proposal, that Congress should iuauguratea policy of a similar character, | 
and compromise the indebtedness of the country by paying it in silver | 
instead of gold, is already seen in the debased public sentiment that 
prevails as to the payment of private indebtedness in full. An example 
of this character, in quarters so high, cannot fail of an effect most | 
potent in the worst direction, for it is idle to suppose that the public 
faith can be impaired without a corresponding result among the vast | 
class who are honest only from policy. | 


The next table gives further details, especially the columns of | 
the number of “‘ concerns” in business in 1876 and 1877. These | 
columns must be to a large extent estimates, but estimates based 
on the undoubted facilities possessed by Dun and Co. | 
(IIL)—Ustrep States and Canapa—Mercantile Failures, 1876-7— 

(Dun, Barlow, and Co., New York.) 





1 2 3 4 et wes 
Number of Proportion of Failures Average 
Concerns in to Number of Concerns Liabilities 



























































Business in— States. in Business. per Failure. | 
1876. | 1877. | 1976. 1877. | 1876., 1877. | 
No. No. . | & £ 
77,560 77,724|New England .... 1in59  1in58 | 5,700 3,860) 
165,184 224,707|Middle ............ 1, 57 1,, 73 5,000 5,000} 
225,309 231,557|Western ......... | 15,72 | 1,, 84 8400 4,000 
87,140 91,783|Southern ........) 1,, 64 | 1, 85 | 3,400 3,200! 
92,813 26,235\Pacific ............ | 1,60 | 1° 41 | 2306 4.400 
577,506 652,006 1., 63 | 1,, 783 | 4,000 4,300 
54,000! 56,324ICanada ............ linsi | 1in30 : 


3,900 2,700 


Nore.—Cols 1 and 2 give the total number of concerns (persons, | 
firms, and companies) in business in 1876 and 1877. Cols. 4 and 5 give | 
the proportion of failures to these total numbers of concerns; ¢.y., in| 
New England 1 in 59 in 1876, and 1 in 58 in 1877. ; 





The very me increase in 1877 of the number of concerns in | 
business in the Middle and Westerr States, and to some extent 
in the other States, is remarkable. It may be that losses and | 
reduced means have drawn into trade great numbers of persons | 
formerly independent. 

The Zimes of 7th February, 1878, has the following on the’ 
failures of January, 1878 :— 

The following observations are from Messrs M’Culloch and | 
Co.’s Financial Circular, dated New York, 24th January, 1878. | 
The singular depth of mercantile rottenness which the long period | 
of depressed trade is at last bringing to light in the States should | 
not be without its lessons for us. Wecan hardly hope to escape | 
a similar conclusion to the long depression here :— 

‘* Affairs at this centre continue ina very unsettled condition. | 
In addition to various sources of distrust heretofore alluded to in| 
these advices, failures have assumed, since the opening of 1878, | 
an alarming frequency, and with attendant circumstances which | 
show a very unsound condition of credits. In Philadelphia nine | 
failures have occurred in the leather trade, which showed that all 
the firms had been long kept afloat by a system of accommoda- 
tion paper that had never bien suspected to exist. Earlier in| 
the month a series of large failures in the drug trade occurred in | 
this city, in connection with the suspension of a note broker, | 
which also revealed a very loose system of marketing paper, and | 
revealed the fact that, behind a great mass of double name notes, | 
there might be very little available assets. These facts, along | 
with numerous other miscellaneous failures, showing very poor | 
assets, have revealed a hollowness in the credit system, which has 
produced an uneasy feeling among the banks, and caused a very | 
marked discrimination in discounting operations, which caution | 
has no doubt in turn tended to precipitate suspensions, and may | 
cause yet further failures. It is proper, however, to take into | 
account that the large amount of indebtedness maturing at the 
opening of the year usually causes a special crop of failures at | 
this season ; this consideration, however, does not prevent these | 
occurrences from producing an impression that there still | 
remains much unsoundness in the condition of business that) 
must be expunged before we attain a really sound state of affairs. 
The agitation in favour of the remonetisation of silver has a) 
very depressing effect upon business, as it is felt that should the | 
Bland Bil be adopted, the effect upon American credit abroad | 
may be disastrous, and that it may necessitate protective 
measures by the banks, which. however justifiable and needful, 
would yet be attended with no incousiderable inconvenienice to 
the larger operations of business.” 
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As regards the American Railway defaults of 1877 the report 





Tne Philadelphia correspondent of the Times writing in January, 
| 1878, says:—“ The year 1877 will be ehiefly remembered in the 
| United States for its widespread commercial and joint stock company 
The frauds, shrinkage, and errors of previous years, 
| have resulted in a series of failures so numerous and so sweeping as to 
“avert public attention almost to the exclusion of other matters. Banks, 
| savings’ institutions, trust companies, insurance companies, and other 
joint stock enterprises have failed by the score, and there has been a 
| general weeding out of infirm and rotten corporations, closing up the 
financial atmosphere, and ruining what may be termed the débris, of 
the panic of 1873. 

“ Misfortune, too, especially prevails in the railways, and the Chicago 

Age gives a list, showing that during the two years 1876-77 one-tenth 

of the entire railway system of the United States has been sold under 
foreclosure; while proceedings are pending in more than a second 
In 1876-77 there were sold under foreclosure eighty-four rail- 
| ways, operating 7,721 miles; with capital and debts of 83 min £. In 
| 1877 foreclosure proceedings were commenced against forty-four 
/more railways, and sales were ordered in the case of sixteen others. 
| These sixty lines represent 115 mln 4, which added to the 84 mln 4, 
/makes a total of 199 mln £, most of it hopelessly lost.” 

This outline is, we should think, one of the most extraordinary 
statements ever made respecting any country in which a reason- 
able system of law and order, and some knowledge of economic 
| principles, had been established for several generations. ; 

The default in two years of some 20 per cent. of the entire 
vailway system of the United States must be read in connection 

with two other chapters of the same history—viz., first, the out- 
| break of Strikes and revolt among the railway servants in July 
| (1877), and second, the knowledge now accurately gained of the 
| vicious details of railway control all over the Union. 
the railway revolt we have the following report 
| from the official papers collected by Mr Plunkett, Secretary of 
| Legation at Washington, in pursuance of instructions from 
Lord Derby, and published in December, 1877, as a Blue Book. 
The railway strikes in the United States in July, 1877, exhibited 
the following results :— 

The eentres of the strikes were West Virginia, Pennsylvania, and 
| Maryland. They extended thence North to New York, East to New 
y, West to Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Iowa, and Missouri, 
The traffic, over 12,681 miles, was 
On twelve of the larger lines, the loss is 
put down at 54 million pounds for property destroyed, contracts annulled, 
and cattle and other live stock killed, for none of which the companies 
esn claim on the State or County Governments. But these Governments 
will have to pay each as large a sum for loss of property by riots 
During the three weeks of the railway 
| terror, from 16th July to 4th August, 1877, the cost to the country 

directly is reckoned at 13 million pounds in positive loss in property 
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and even to Texas and Canada. 
wholly or partially stopped. 





|arising out of the strikes. 


We have here two prominent facts, first, utter inability by 
one-fifth of the lines to keep out of the hands of the bailiff ; 
and, second, utter inability on the part of the managers to pre- 
vent a general stoppage of business. 

A third and leading cause of failure is to be found in the 
thoroughly false principles on which American railways are 
managed—principles so opposed to common honesty and pru- 
dence, that failures on the largest scale are the natural and in- 
evitable result of it. 


An observer who knows the system well, describes it as 








1. There is a different system of railway law in every State, and 
| hence the practical remedies of creditor and shareholder amount to 
nil, and for the simple reason that a remedy in one State is no remedy 
at all, but mostly the reverse in the next. 

2. The granting by State legislation of compulsory powerr, or 
| charters for making railroads, is scandalously lax, and in nine casee 
| out of ten is a matter of gross lobbying, or wild speculation. Hence 
\the abuses of Cuplicate and triplicate lines, wasted resources, and 
| mendacious promises and misrepresentations. ; 
| 8. The management of the lines is the very worst form of autocratic 
The President is supreme. 
likes; makes secret contracts for months or years for himself and his 

friends, at any rates he pleases, and in defiance of all tariffs and treaties ; 
takes and gives leases of lines and property on the most gigantic scale ; 
and notoriously commands and uses the railways over which he “ pre- 
| sidea,” on the plain principle of doing what he likes with his own. 
| 4. The Board of Directors are virtually a chorus liberally paid for 
| chanting the praises of the President with an enthusiasm which in- 
creases with the ignorance and venality of the performers. 

5. Accounts of capital and expenditure, money borrowed, and obliga- 
tions created, are or are not rendered as the Board—that is the President 
_—may find convenient, and in any form most likely to baffle inquiry. 

Hence the notorious fact that for years past all the financial statistics of 
railways in tie United States have been, by prudent people, classed with 
, the “ Arabian Nights.” 

6. There are no meetings of share and bondholders, with the powers 
and right of discussion and decisive voting power, such as have from the 
first prevailed in this country. The proxy system and its abuses have 
been “developed” with the genius which seems to be innate in the 
American people as regards every process which ends with a ballot-box. 

‘. The public laws relating to thejoffice and functions of a Receiver or 
administrator of an insolvent railway are as bad almost as they can be. 
The emoluments accorded are preposterous ; the inducements to dilatory 
| and corrupt management are strong; and there is practically no means 


| ane bureaucratic control. 
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of effective control for the punishment of fraud or the exposure of 
neglect. Naturally, therefore, the complaints and scandals relating to 
receiverships abound all over the country. 


Under such a system as this, it is impossible either that 
creditors should be paid, business properly organised, or disci- 
pline maintained. e railway strike was the inevitable revolt 
against the corruption and ay of the Vanderbilts, Goulds, 
Fisks, and Tweeds, and until the reign of men of this order is 
put an end to, the United States cannot and ought not to expect 
an ine but disaster in its railway system. 

The following statement shows the very serious difficulty 
which has arisen in the United States from the absence of em- 
ployment :— 

This floating yer of roughs and paupers is now (Jan. ’78), 
occasioning much disquietude throughout the northern half of the 
Union; and the question at present most urgently discussed is not 
the resumption of specie payments, but ‘‘ what are we to do with the 
tramps?” Pauperism, in fact, has organised itself in migratory and 
predatory bands, sometimes 200 and 300 strong, ready to beg, thieve, 
or violently rob, according as one or other of these operations can be 
mostly safely indulged in. These bands are the offscouring of the 
aa cities, and great manufacturing centres, like New York, Pitt sburg, 
and Chicago, and, following the lines of railway, they go roving over 
the quieter parts of the country, settling in the outskirts of towns and 
villages, committing outrages, and levying black-mail wherever they go. 

The Hon. Mr Blair, formerly a member of President Lincoln's 
Cabinet, when presiding over the Maryland Convention, upon this 
tramp question, said that, ‘‘it is a lamentable fact, that one million 
two hundred thousand able-bodied men, are to day out of employment, 
pumbers of whom are roaming about the country, a nuisance anda 
terror to the resident population.” Such an estimate of the popula- 
tion actually out of employment appears almost incredible, but the 
state of matters must be sufficiently Daten when such a computa- 
tion can be made by so able and experienced a politician. Mr Blair 
even goes the length of suggesting that if the present want of employ- 
ment and fearful pauperism continue, it will be necessary for the State 
to organise ‘‘Colonies,” for cultivating the waste lands in different 
parts of the Union. 

There are two further pieces of evidence relating to the United 
States to be given. 

The first of these relates to the tremendous growth of City and 
State taxation since 1860-64. Thus: The International Review, a 
respectable American magazine, gave in September, 1877, a 
careful statistical comparison, as regards fourteen leading 
American cities, of the population, value of property for assess- 
ment, taxation, and debts in the two years, 1860 and 1875, and 
from this table we extract the following particulars relating to the 
six largest cities :— 


(IV.)—Unitep Srates—1860-75—Six Leading Cities—Population, 
Local Taxation, and Debt. 





Population in Taxation. || Indebtedness. 

















1,000’s. Min. £ Min. £ 
— Cities. ——— 
1860) 1875. | 1860.| 1875. | 1860) 1875. 
No. | No. | % | | % | % 
212.) 347,| 63 Baltimore ......... 27) 58| 110 3,58} 6,59| 83 
247,) 341, 87,Boston .........00 61 | 2,08 | 241, 2,26] 9,03} 298 
109,| 395,| 261! Chicago ....... socoel | 7-188 mt 68| 4,02| 487 
813,|1,046,| 28 New York......... 1,32 6,46 | 480) 4,65 |28,08| 504 


585,| 736,| 30\ Philadelphia ......, 50 2,10 | 317 4,80/12,12| 152 
56,| 271. 77| San Francisco | 12) 77 | 588) 74) 1,08) 46 


2,022,13,136,' 50 


3,00 13,14! 300 16,71 60,92! 262 


We have in these six cases in the fifteen years, the local 
taxation quadrupled (3 to 13 million £), and the debts nearly 
quadrupled (17 to 61 million £). Upon the whole fourteen 
cities, the American critic says, ‘‘ In the aggregate the population 
has increased 70 percent. ; the taxable value, 156 per cent. ; but 
the debt, 270 per cent. ; and the actual taxation for State, county, 
and city purposes, has increased 365 per cent. Or, a 
the same facts per head of population, the figures are inc 
in valuation per head, 51 per cent.; in debt head, 117 per 
cent.; in taxation per head, 171 per cent. The inhabitants of 
American cities are rapidly approaching the point when they 
will sacrifice to their city and State Government the whole 
annual increase of their combined labour, while to this is added 
the burden of national (Federal) taxation. It is clear that the 
fiscal exactions consume nearly the whole annual increase of the 
capital of the nation, and sufficiently explains why it is so diffi- 
cult for our merchants to overcome the existing financial and 
industrial depression, as compared with the power they exhibited 
in the past gencration of rapid recuperation after a financial 
ebb; and this is more especially and painfully true when we 
remember that by far the largest part of the vast indebted- 
ness of our cities and States, since the end of the war in 1864, 
has been for wholly wasteful purposes—bribes, plunder, jobbery, 
and wanton squandering.” 

In December, 1877, the Free-trade Club of New York, com- 
posed of leading merchants, manufacturers, and capitalists, 
addressed a petition to Co , setting forth in clear and 
emphatic language the cost oa evils of the Protective system. 
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petition :— 

If you ask us, for example, why the great industry of clothing 
manufacture does not flourish, we point you to the tariff table for an 
answer. Clothing wool is protected by a tax of 51 per cent. ; dyes are 
protected by 60 per cent. ; lining silks by 60 per cent. ; velvet by 
60 per cent.; silk thread, 40 per cent.; spool thread, 75; alpaca 
lining, 70; linen, 40; foreign cloths, 60 to 80; even needles, 25 per 
one How can the American makers of clothing prosper with such a 


Then, as regards the real cost of Protection to the American 
people, the petition says :— 

We ask you to remember that the mere Customs’ duties are only a 

rtion of what the American consumer must pay for the privilege of 
Prctedticn. The cost of all home productions is increased, and with 
the average of duties at 40 per cent. it is moderate reckoning to 
calculate that the American people have had to pay during the last 
twelve years, 20 per cent. per annum more for the domestic goods they 
have consumed than they would have had to pay under the tariff of 
1857. Putting the annual value of the home manufactures at no more 
than 600 million £, the tax for Protection over 1857, and apart 
from the Customs’ duties, must be set down at no less than 120 million £ 
a year—that is to say, the American people in the last twelve 
years have paid the enormous sum of 1,440 million £, or three 
times the national debt to foster industries which are now in a more 
distressed condition thanever. Not one penny of this has passed into 
the United States Treasury.* 


After these extensive collections of evidence, there can be no 
difficulty in perceiving that the distress in the United States is 
the direct consequence of flagrant, persistent, and stupid viola- 
tions of nearly every rule of economical science and every 
lesson of commercial experience. 


¥. 

The following statement (Zimes’ Berlin Letter, Nov., 1877) 
of the pressure of taxation and military armaments in Prussia, 
is very pertinent as indicating a chief cause of the prolonged 
stagnation of trade in Central Europe :— 

As we are getting to the end of the milliards, the contrast between 
the ever-increasing expenditure and the decreasing revenue of the 
German States begins to tell. To commence with the Imperial Ex- 
chequer, it may be remembered by those interested in financial 
statistics that the central authorities of the realm were obliged to have 
recourse to a variety of unusual expedients to make both ends meet in 
the current year 1877. To appropriate the surplus of 1876 was a legi- 
timate proceeding, but to defray current expenses out of the Invalide 
Fund interest, use up the working capital of certain administrative 
authorities, and at the same time apply for additional contributions to 
the individual States, was certainly somewhat irregular. It will fare 
even worse with the 1878 financial accounts. From what we hear, 
not only will the 1876 additional contribution of 900,000/ be continued, 
but fresh sources of revenue will have to be opened to prevent the 
cancer of achronic deficit. Indeed, Prince Bismarck’s idea of gradually 
abandoning the system of direct assessment and returning to indirect 
taxation as the more rational and profitable of the two, has been sug- 

partly by the ever-growing necessities of the hour. 

The writer then enters into details, as follows :— 

It is mecessary to distinguish between the financial position of the 
State and of the population. Taking Prussia as a whole, it is clear 
that a State which defrays the greater part of the interest on the 
National Debt out of the income derived from Crown lands, forests, 
and mines, has nothing to fear from a paltry deficit of 20,000,000 
marks (1,600,0007). Indeed, there can be no manner of doubt, that 
were the deficit very much in excess of the sum named, the established 
reputation of Prussia in the money market, combined with her 
Political position in the world, would render it easy for her to raise 
what she requires on moderate terms. Such being the case, there is 
no reason for her to apprehend a want of means for military purposes, 
even though the yield of taxes goes on abating and the claims of the 
War Office steadily move in the opposite direction. But though the 
country may hope to vie with the richest for an indefinite time in the 
pernicious rivalry of alternate armament and war, the people indi- 
vidually, taken even now, suffer grievously from the incubus. It is all 
very well to say that the amount raised by direct taxation in Prussia is 





* The following message of 1st February, 1878, from Washington, 
shows that the Free-trade ree have at last succeeded in making 
some impression. But actual legislation on the following basis is still, 
we fear, distant:—The new Tariff Bill, now before the Ways and 
Means Committee for final revision, will not be considered in the 
House for some time. The bill reduces the number of dutiable articles, 
which is now over 2,000, to below 500, everything not specially 
mentioned being free. It reduces duties from 5 to 60 per cent. Every 
duty is reduced or abolished excepting those on wines, spirits, and 
tobacco. The bill imposes only one duty on each article, instead of a 
complex system of double duties, frequent in the present tariff. 
Wherever possible, the duties are specific. The bill abolishes many 
obnoxious provisions in the present law nar a - om 
abolishin tty cha and simplifying Custom-house business. In 

i es, Saas cont. is ndded to iavelse value to cover freight 
and all other charges. The revenue expected under the bill will be an 
increase of $17,000,000 on the present revenue. The bill is expected to 
reduce the cost of collection, which is now $7,250,000 to $3,000,000. 
It is entirely a revenue reform measure, and comes into operation on 
the 1st of January, 1879. No idea can be formed of its fate in the 
House. When its consideration begins, it may be materially changed. 
The majority of the House favour low duties, but the Protectionists 
believe they have the control of the Senate. 
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less true that the Prussians on an average can hardly afford half the | 
sum contributed by the French, if the individual inhabitant is to feel | 
that he has a chance of getting on and making a respectable appearance 
in the world. 

Forced into fresh expenses, chiefly by the growing wants of the 
military service, the Government have not been in a position to devote 
to this patent fact the attention it deserves, On the contrary, though 
the income of the well-to-do classes has been steadily decreasing for the 
last few years, the yield of income tax, by the inexorable exactions of 
assessing committees, has been raised from 1,050,000/ in 1873 to | 
1,550,0001 in 1876. The income tax levied upon the poorer sections 
of the inhabitants—a special impost altogether different from that | 
affecting the wealthier classes—has, indeed, remained stationary at | 
2,650,000/ the last four years ; but the payment exacted for the indepen- | 
dent exercise of any trade or craft has within the same period gone up 
from 845,000/ to over 900,000/, though commerce has suffered immense 
diminution. What this diminution is may be guessed from the railway | 
tax paid upon railway companies’ income, having gone down frem | 
300,0007 in 1873 to 175,0001 in 1876. With these computations 
staring them in the face, is it surprising that a peace-loving and in- 
dustrious people should grumble at a situation threatening to compel 
an indefinite prolongation of ruinous armaments ? 

There cannot be any doubt, on economical grounds, that the | 
effect of this excessive taxation is to retard and discourage 
invention and industry, and by the diversion of income andj 
savings to wholly unproductive purposes (military display), to || 
keep the German population in a condition too impoverished to | 
permit of the consumption of any but the most necessa com- | 
modities ; and, beyond these fiscal hindrances to trade, there is 
the twofold greater hindrance of universal compulsory military 
service on all grades and classes. 









We have the following evidence relating to Austria :— 
Dr Ehrenberger (Vienna) has published a memoir on the enormous | 
over-speculatiou in Austria in 1873-74 in banks and credit companies, 
and among other results he gives the foilowing figures :— 
(V )—Avstria—Torar Capirat in SHargs in Joist Stock 
Banks, 1870-7. 





Vienna. Rest of Austria. Total. | 

31 Dec., 1870......... > fe rr ee BE navccin 46 mln. £ 
- issn chee a a. | 

o "Ee adcabielts 20 eben Soh eres 44 : | 


We need hardly say that a great part of the 70 million £ con- | 
stituting the difference between the end of 1873 and the end of 
1877, has been lost in the process of liquidation. Doubtless a! 
large part of the 114 millions were nominal merely; but it! 
indicates the gigantic scale of the commitments to one form | 
of speculation only, in a poor country like Austria. 


There have been several failures of Banks in Germany in 1877, 
and tke following report on the causes is given by a writer in | 
that country :— 

There are two principal reasons which have brought about the pre- | 
sent failures of banks in Germany. In the first place, the Gorman | 
public are not disposed to leave their balances to any very great | 
extent with bankers, unless interest is paid. Hence there is no 
general system of payment by cheque. Secondly, all the legitimate 
trade discount is done directly by the German National Bank. With | 
the most perfect organisation for ascertaining the character and value | 
of the bills and securities presented, this National Bank combines the 
possession of unlimited means and the facilities offered by branch | 
offices in all places of any commercial importance. It charges only | 
the current rate to all applying for accommodation, and is ever ready | 
to do business with the smallest dealer as well as with the largest manu- 
facturer. Hence every one worthy of credit, in the,accepted meaning | 
of the term, discounts at the State Bank, unless, indeed, he stands so | 
high that his paper is taken on Change below the Bank rate, either 
as Bank remittance or temporary investment. 

Private and joint stock banks in Germany having thus neither deposits 
from interest nor the same facilities for obtaining cash or notes, if they 
do consent ta pay interest, they cannot compete with the National 
Bank in discounting any of the bills which the latter is likely to con- 
sider safe. 

Such being the case, it is easy to comprehend that banking, properly 
so called, is rendered impossible outside the Government premises, ard 
that profits must be sought in other ways, though they may er 
risk. 

A German banker, therefore, is obliged to have recourse to a variety | 
of transactions foreign to his English colleagues. He buys and sells) 
stock for his customers, time bargains not excepted. He opens! 
accounts with interest pro and con., giving little less than he charges | 
from day to day, thus attracting a large amount of deposits, He! 
delights in “ Arbitage,” profiting by the difference in the rate of | 
exchange between different countries. He brings out, or takes an 
interest in the floating of, State, company, or municipal loans. He) 
speculates in stock by the investment of large sums, or by venturin 
on time bargains. He joins “ syndicates ” in time of speculation, and, 
last and most important, he promotes public companies, often invest. | 
ing millions on speculation. There are few banks in Germany shun- | 
ning any of the various branches of business here enumerated. if 
instances have occurred where 40 per cent. dividends have been paid, | 
it is obvious that the business must have been of an extent and cha. | 
racter depriving such institutions of the attributes required b banks 
of deposit. Ifthe Pomeranian Bank failed in consequence of accom- | 
modating undeserving speculators, how much more dangerous must it 
be for banks themselves to deviate from the path legitimately their | 
own ? | 
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The Joint Stock Companies formed in different parts of 
‘Germany in 1871-3, for operations in the iron and coal trades, 
‘have fallen into a distress even greater than that which has 
| overtaken similar companies in this country and the United States. 
Early in 1877 careful analyses were compiled by German 


| authorities, showing for 80 joint stock companies the following 


‘results :— 


Dividends—Nill .....cccccccccvese SECOR.  cccowses 50 Cos. 


a eg 80 


At Ist January, 1877, the market value of the shares in these 
80 companies stood as follows :— 


Discount up to 20 % .....000000.ceese-seesveees 23 Companies. 
9 O99 FD F, noc cccecccccccesvecscsvsees 27 ” 


59 to 100 % 30 
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VI. 
The following table gives the production of Gold and Silver in 
| the United States, 1848-77 :— 


|(VIL.)—Gotp and Smver—1848-77—Propvuction in Canirornia and 
i 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Unrrep Sates, according to Statement of Professor Raymond, 
U.s. Commissioner of Mining—In Mla. £ (£ = $ ).—(0,000's 
omitted; thus, 01 = £10,000.) 


Years. Gold. | Silver. Total. 


Years. | Gold. | Silver.) Tota/. 


Min. £)Min. £ Min. £) Min. £ Min. £ Min. £ 

























































































| ee 2,00 01 | 2,01 | 1861 ......00. 8,60; ,40) 9,00 
|, THD ne nee 8,00; O01; 8,01}) 62 ......... 7.84) 90 874 
. a 10,00 01) 10,611) °GS ......... 8,00; 1,70 9,70 
fl) Pe dsenanes 9,22; 2,20) 11,42 
Average...) 6,30) OL 641) "65 ......... 10,64| 2,25! 12,89 
ee . 
Average ..., 8,86) 1,45! 10,31 
RU ceccvcens 11,00) OL 11,01) 
OG ivsecind | 12,00, 01 12,01) | | 
| > 1 18,00; ,01i/ 13,01 || 1866 ......... 10,70; 2,00, 12,76 
OE Aankeaadl | 12,00 OL 1 TROL U Med asccteuns 10,34; 2,70) 11,04 
i cabasnetl | 11,00; OL; 11,01 |) °68 ......... 9,60) 2,40) 12,00 
| OE cecinece 9,70} 2,60 12,30 
Average ...| 11,80} 01) 11,81! °70 ......... 10,00 | 3,20 13,20 
! 
| Average 10,07) 2,60 12,67 
i ___ 11,00 501; 11,01 | 
"BT ..ccsesee] 22,00) 01] 12,01) 
OO al 10,00) 01! 10,01) 1871 ......... 8,70) 4,40 13,10 
i Pe 1 10,00} ,02] 10,02) °78 ......... 7,20; 5,15 12,35 
WOO cansiabed | 9,20 See) Wee) | “SW cccctecse 7,20; 715 14,35 
| —— - ae sesapiie 843) 6,06 14,49 
|; Average ...| 10,25!) 12] 20,87) °75 ....cecee 840) 7,12 15,52 
| Average ... 8,00) 6,00 14,00 
| | eels 
| SESS. esnenines 9.77) 7,70 17,47 
We charted 10,20! 9,00 19.20 
a en ee A To AD 4 
| .Note.—The figures for 1876 are from the New York Chronicle, 13th 
| Jan., inv; for 1877, they are partly estimated. 








In eppendix (L) we give further details of 1877 from the 
|| Circular of Wells, Fargo, and Co., of San Francisco, particularly 
| of the produce of the great Comstock Lode. 
ihe close of 1877 has been signalised in the United States 
| by the rapid and alarming success of the soft money, or Silver 
| party, whose object, in plain terms, is the partial repudiation of 
| the engagements of the Feder.1] and State Governments. The 
following account is given by a highly competent authority :— 
The United States Government has kept faith with its creditors 
under very trying conditions, in financial difficulties of the gravest 
_ kind, and ia domestic agitations against the “bloated bondholder.”’ 


| But this policy was, in the main, the policy of the Republican party, esoreenenrens 


| who regarded the national debt as the symbol and result of their 
suecesstul struggle with the enemies of the Union, and whose party 


leaders have been for the most part men bred in the strict society of | silver per oz. 


| 
| Senate the same combination will be forme 


sides the hope that the national debt might be paid off in some legs 
costly medium than gold was expressed with vehemence. As soon ag 
Congress met the effect of this agitation was witnessed in the renewed 
activity of the inflationists, who immediately attacked the Resumption 
Act, and have succeeded in carrying their Repeal Bill some stages 
forward by considerable majorities. 
The situation we have described must be borne in mind when we 
_ consider the effect and oe of the Silver Remonetisation Bill, 
| which was carried in the House of Representatives by 163 votes against 
| 34. The “silver interest,” led by a group of politicians who are con- 
nected with the great Nevada mines, have skilfully availed themselves 
| ofthe popular craving in the West for cheap money. They urge that 
| if silver be restored to its place in the currency it will be permissible 
| for the Government, the separate States, the corporations, and private 
persons to pay off their obligations in a metal which no longer bears 
the relation to gold which it bore when those debts were contracted. 
There can be no mistake about the results which the “silver men” 
have persuaded a large section of the community to look for. Silver 
has come into favour in such States as Ohio, Indiana, and Missouri, 
| because it'is believed to be ‘‘ cheap” money ; and the Silver Bill has, 
therefore, been supported by the “soft money ” 9 en masse. Inthe 
. The aspect of the 
Legislative Chambers at Washington does not hold out any very 
encouraging prospects to the English holders of American bonds. 


Upon the technical part of the question the facts are these :— 

From 1792 till 1834 gold and silver were both legal tender in the 
United States, though the ratio between their equivalent legal tender 
weights was 1 of gold to 15 of silver, and the ratio on the continent of 
Europe being 1 to 15}, silver alone remained in circulation in the 
United States. From 1834 till 1873 the ratio was about 1 to 16, and 
with the continental ratio remaining at 1 to 153, silver was driven 
from the United States, and gold alone continued in circulation. In 
i862, however, greenbacks superseded coin, except in the Pacific 
States, andin 1873, when silver was demonetised, it was more profit- 
able to sell silver in the form of bullion than to send it to be coined, 
although very soon after the demonetisation the fall in its gold price b 
demonetisation of silver in Germany and the closing of the saltaaaee 
mints to unlimited silver coinage would have brought silver into circu- 
lation in the Pacific States, al thus have checked its fall, and besides 
this it might have brought it into use for payment of interest on the 
bonds if the Government had so chosen, silver having previously been 
too valuable for this purpose. 


But the demonetisation of silver having taken place after careful 
consideration and the utmost publicity, as an examination of the pro- 
ceedings of Congress will show, the unconsidered assertions in the 
report of the United States’ Monetary Commission and the partisan 
press to the contrary notwithstanding, when silver in its fall came to a 
par with gold, the owners of the silver mines were deprived of the 
opportunity of sending it to the mint, and, there being no silver 
dollars in circulation, coin payments practically were gold payments. 


But for the immense disturbance of both gold and silver values by 
Germany's demonetisation of silver, and adoption there of the single 
gold standard, this question of the payment in silver would never have 
arisen. Perhaps in a strictly legal point of view, all bonds hitherto 
issued by the United States are payable, interest and principal, in gold 
or silver coin, at the option of the Government. 

The bonds outstanding on November 30th, 1877, were as follows :— 
150,000,000/, bearing 6 per cent. interest ; 141,000,000/, bearing 5 per 
cent. interest ; 40,000,000/, bearing 4} per cent. interest ; 14,000,000/, 
bearing 4 per cent. interest—total, 344,000,000/, of which, according 
to Mr Secretary Sherman’s annual financial statement, dated December 
3rd, 1877, about 132,000,000/ are now redeemable at the option of the 
Government, and of the whole debt about 291,000,0°0/ are redeemable 
before or on May Ist, 1881; while the amount issued sinee Fe 
12th, 1873, when silver ceased to be legal tender, is 120,000,00 
There is an impression prevailing that these bonds issued since 
February 12th, 1873, are payable in gold only ; but this is a complete 
mistake, as the Act of July Lith, 1870, under which all issues of bonds 
since the date of that Act have been made, distinctly specifies that 
they shall be ‘‘redeemable in coin of the present standard value,” and 
interest shall be ‘‘ payable semi-annually in such coin.”* 


After prolonged and violent debates the Silver Bill passed the 
Senate by a two-thirds majority; and on 21 Feb., 1878, also 
passed the tiouse, as appears by the message as under from 
Washington :-— 

The House of Representatives, this afternoon, commenced the 
disevssion of the Silver Bill, and concurred one by one in all the 
amendments to the bill introduced in the Senate. On the amendment 
making the silver dollar legal-tender except in cases where it is 





* The dollar of 412 grains Troy contains 371} grains of pure 
silver, or a relative to gold of 1 to 15-988 at various market values of 
But traced, the relations of the silver dollar (of 412% 


| New Eogland. But a gradual change has been passing over American grains) to gold have been— 


| polities; the old Republican party is broken up; the old political 
| issucs are worn out. ‘‘Hard times” have produced new divisions of 

opinion, and the most remarkable dividing line is that which separates 

the “‘hard money” from the “soft money” men. The Pemocrats, 
|| with comparatively few exceptions, are “soft money” men ; and the 
| Dernocrats have a majority in the House of Representatives, while in 
|, the Senate they will probably be able to secure a majority very soon, 
| On the other hand, the Republicans are by no means united on the 
i. money” side. Not a few of them are, like General Butler, 
|| svowed inflationists ; many more of them, though unwilling to advocate 
| am inconvertable paper currency, would gladly find some “ cheap” 

money in which debts could be paid. By this expedient, it is thought, 
the pressure of “hard times” might be relieved. The idea was 
vent during the 1877 elections in the Western States, and on both 


az, 


Price of Equal to Equal to 
Silver. per Dollar. of 1 Gold. 
Year. d Cents. 

1866 .......ssseereeeeees | hi 10363 ...... 15-42 





It has been proposed as a comparison that the contents of the legal- 
tender silver dollar should be raised to 420 grains, or about 2 per cent. 
higher than the above figures—thus, in 1876 the 89°22 would be, 


91°25. A weight of 434 grains has been also suggested, which w 
raise to 89°22, to, say, 94°30. 
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otherwise expressly stipulated in the contract, the figures of the vote 
were 176 against 52, and the amendment annulling the free coinage 
clause and restricting the coinage to 4 million dols. per month was 
passed by 203 against 71 votes. The bill will now be submitted to 


During the debate in the House of Representatives many of 
its supporters expressed dissatisfaction at the Senate’s amendments. 
Mr Bland and others denounced them as calculated to defeat the 
objects of the bill, and threatened to seek a remedy in supplementary 
legislation. The majority of the House, however, accepted the bill 
in its amended form as the best measure obtainable. 


The passage of this measure of shameless repudiation is one 
of the most ominous acts in the history of democratic govern- 
ment in the United States or elsewhere. 


The next table (VIJ.) gives the usual figures relating to Silver 
sent to the East, &c. 


+:) aoe 1877-66—Suipments to East. Biris Drawn by Invi 

OUNCIL on INprA, Imports of SuvEr into Uxirep Kinepom, AVER- 
AGE Price in Lonpon, and AveRaGE Rate of Bank Discounrs.— 
Pixley and Abeil’s Circular. — (0,000's omitted; thus, 17,00 = 
£17,000,000.) 











Silver Bills —_ - | Average | 
porte| Silver |~. Average 
Years. sent to ve of Silver| Coined rite st. Bankrate 
| East Council. |'@*° U.K.) in U.K. kine na 
| Min. £€ |} Min. £| Min. £ | Min. £ | Per oz. |Per cent. 
SED atinonnte 17,06 | 8,64 | 21,62 | 0,42 | 542 | 2g 
Sh adenine 10,91 | 11,51 | 18,56 0,22 | 523 2 
TIN acaseneee 3,71 | 10,84 9,50 0,59 | 56% | 3 
Re 7,09 | 13,28 | 11,80 | 089 | 58% | 3 
ace la 2,50 | 13,94 | 12,30 | 1,08 | 59 5 
te | 565 | 1081 | 114 | 124 | Go | 4 
TI aires | 3,71 844 | 16,52 | 0,70 | 60 | 33 
1870 ........| 1,58 | 698 | 1065 | 038 | . | 8 
TR nttinavend. an 3,7 6,73 | 0,07 | GOA | 3f 
Ta cahhasaneat | 1,68 4,14 7,71 | 0,80 60 | 2 
TO oa | 064 | 561 | 802 | O19 24 
ee | 2.36 7,00 ' 1078 ' o49 ' 6g | 7 


The price has recovered from 523d to 543d, and the export 
to the East has risen, from, say, 11 million pounds in 1876 to 
17 million pounds in 1877, the increase being largely due, it is 
said, to the Indian famine. Under the head of the Money 
Market will be found the excellent circular of Mocatta and 
Goldsmid, bullion dealers. The effect of the re-adoption of 
Silver in the United States will be to raise the price of the metai 
perhaps rapidly. 

The following extract relates to that ever-changing and mys- 
terious subject, the German coinage of gold and silver. Dr 
Soetbeer is a very high authority on the subject :— 


The Berliner Bérsen Zeitung of the 11th November, 1877, publishes 
a report by Dr Soetbeer, of which the following is an epitome, giving 
an account of the silver withdrawn from circulation and recoined in 
Germany, and that which has been exported. One of the interesting 
features of the report is the allegation that the German Government 
will shortly raise a loan for the purpose of covering the loss incurred 
by the sales of silver, which it has been expected would be met by a 
fractional part of the war indemnity received from France. So far, 
that is from 1872 to 1877 (September), Germany is estimated to have 
sold about one-half of her surplus stock of silver :— 
The coin withdrawn up to the end of September, 1877, yielded 
9,774,000 mint pounds (3 kils.) fine silver, the value of which at the 
r mint rate would be equal to about 44,000,000/. Of this 
4,114,000 lbs was used for the new coinage, leaving 5,660,000 lbs 
surplus. The German silver produce from tnines and smelting works 
at the same time amounted, from 1872 to 1875, to about 5,500,000/, 
being more than 1,250,000/ per annum, and this is on the increase. 
According to our statistics the imports of silver from Germany to 
London amounted, for 1872-76—i.e., five years—to about 10 millions 
altogether; but for the nine months ending September, 1877, to no 
less than 11 millions, the heavier portion from June to September. 


The report then goes on to say that according to the old estimates 
there would remain about 3,447,000 lbs of fine silver, but experience 
80 far shows that these estimates are under the reality. The amount 
is estimated by some authorities at 4,850,000 lbs, which, at the oli 


mint rate represents about 25 millions sterling, and at the present | 


price of silver about 224 millions. But this is exclusive of the Aus- 
trian silver thalers, which were principally and are still in circulation 
in Germany. It will be seen bow greatly these facts exceed the state- 
ments made before our Silver Committee in 1876, and that they are 
even above the estimates handed in by Mr Ernest Seyd, which were 
the highest. 

The report concludes by anticipating that if the German Govern- 
ment continues to export at the same rate as it has done during July 
to September, 1877, it may perfect the gold valuation by the end of 
1878, or end of March, 1879. This is of interest to our silver market, 
but it must still be borne in mind that the Austrian silver thalers are 
not included, and further, that of the produce of the German mines but 
a fraction enters into consumption for technical purposes, and that 
more than 1 million sterling per annum must be added to the amount 
at disposal. 4 

The Times of 7th February, 1878, says :— With the probability 
of the Bland Silver Bill, with some amendments, becoming law, 
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the President in precisely the same form in which it eke Meeeae | proposed either in the bill or in various amendments. 
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the interest of United States bondholders in the remonetisation | 
disputes revives. We, therefore, append a table showing the | 
equivalent in pence of the silver dollar at the three values | 
propos : : The || 
intrinsic value of the new dollar will, of course, depend upon | 
the price of silver, and the caleulations are made upon a range i 
of prices from 54d per oz standard up to 57d per oz. 
We may remark that at present the par of exchange (old) is | 
$4,863¢ =£, or $1 = 49: 32d. ‘The weight of 1,000 silver dollars 
of 4123 grains would be 859] ozs; of the same number at 420 
grains, 875 ozs; and at 434 grains, 906: ozs :— 
Per Ounce STANDARD. 
| 
' 
i 





} 
| 
' 


| 


Grains 54d 


ne Bitd 55d 554d 56d Seid . 574. 
per dol. =o per dol. per dol, per dol, per dol, per dol. per dol | 
ri d ( d d < d 
a 4515 .. 4557 ... 45°90 ... 46-41 46°92 ... 47°24 47°63 | 
A. 4597 ... 440 ... 4682 ... 4725 ... 47°68 45°10 49°53 | 
yore 47°50... ATOS ... 4998... A982 | 4926. 49-70 6°14 | 
a | 
VIL. | } 
j 


The position of the leading foreign Banks, as shown in the! 
following usual table :— 
(VUL)—Leapise Foxrtgn Banks—1873-7—Nores in Circuarrox | 

and Buiuion Reserve, being Summary of App. (passim) in Min. £, | | 
—(00,000’s omitted; thus, 111,5 = £111,500,000) 





| }} 












































} Imperial | 
Bank of _ | ~ pe = Bank of Bank of iI 
France. | Benak of Austria Belgium 
Wines.) | ‘| Germany. aes Tr {| 
| Notes. ; Bul/n.| Notes., Bulln. | Notes.) Bulln. | Notes.. Bulln. | 
ee _ _ - - 
1873. |Min. £ Mla. £ Min. £ Min. € Min. £Min. € Min. £ Min. £ 
1 Jan.......| 111,5| 31,7) 45,5} 27.6) 325) 142) 11,7) 47 1| 
1 July......| 115,7| 31,0} 42,7) 35,4! 35,5) 144) 141, 561] 
1874. | | 
1 Jan....... | 1158; 30,6) 446) 35,2) 360) 144) 126 429 1] 
1 July...... | 100.9) 47,8; 42,1, 35,5 30,2; 14,2 1i,s 3,9 
1875. | | 
i — | 105,9| 52, 41,9) 30,3 30,1 13,9 13,1 4.7 
1 July......| 96,9} 62,7} 43,3) 298) 292) 138] 129 491] 
1876. j | } i 
1 Jatt sevses 100,4} 67,4) 35,7; 222) 288] 136] 135 48 1]} 
1 July oneese 99,2 33,0 08,2 27,1 27,4 99 53.1 55 | 
1877. | 1} 
1 Jan....... 107,5| 86,4) 37,9) 25,1; 29,6) ,, 14,5 LG 
1 March...) 106,5; 88,8; 33,4, 27,4, 280) ,, 13,7 5,1 |] 
1 July...... 100,1| 90,1) 37,1) 27,5, 27, : 4,2 || 
| | i} 
Bib: saune 98,6; 87,7 | 36,8 | 23,1 30,0; ,, 13,0 3,8 j 
See | 100,7 | 85,9 | 34,1; 23,3; 30,7 13.1 10 | 
oo oe 100,0; 83,51 32,3; 24,2 28,! 








9}; average 73, per mille prem. In 1874, Banknotes were at pur; in 
1875, the same; in 1876, the same; in 1877 specie payment was re- | 
sumed. 

In Austria, in 1873, the premium on gold was 8 per cent.; in 1874, it 
was 53 per cent.; in 1575, it was 34 per cent. ; in 1576, it was 4g; andi| 
in 1877, it was 5 per cent. 

In Jtaly, in 1873, the premium on gold was 9 to 15 per cent.; in 
1874, it was 114 per cent. ; in 1875, it was 8 per cent.; in 1876, it was) 
9 per cent.; and in 1877, the same. 

In Russia, in 1873, the price of silver was 12 per cent. ; in 1874, it 


28,8 13,0 4,1 | 
Note.—In France, through 1873, the market price of gold was 2 te! 


was 13 per cent.; in 1875, it was 15 per cent.; in 1876, it was 20 per 
cent. ; and in 1877 it was 3Y per cent. 





ee 
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| 
The official paper of the French Treasury, called Bulletin de | 
Statistique, intimates that the Bank of France resumed specie! 


payments on lst January, 1878. 





The outstanding circulation of | 
notes on that day was 110 million £, and the cash reserve 
$2 million £, composed of :— 


min. £ | min. £ 

Gold—French coin............ 36.4 Silver—French coin ......... 34,9 
» Ingots and bars ...... 10,7 | Ab Ged -..ccerreisie 47,1 
47,1 | 82.0 | 


The proportions are 57 per cent. gold, and 43 per cent. silver. 








The French Minister of Finance (M. Léon Say) stated in the} 
Senate, at the close of January, 1878, that the silver eoiaage con- 
vention between France, Italy, Switzerland, and Belgium, known | 
as the Latin Union, may be terminated 31st December, 1878, | 
and unless terminated by formal notice then, will run on for a| 
further period of 15 years. M. Say considered that in several i 
respects France would require the terms of the Union to be| 
remodelled; and, preparatory to such steps, the International 1 
delegates would probably assemble in October (1874). 1] 
No praise can be too high for the admirable manner in which || 
the Bank of l‘rance has been managed during the suspension of | | 
cash payments since 1570. A most instructive contrast could || 
be drawn between the action of a suspension when conducted by || 
9 national institution like the Bank of France, and by a mere || 
Government office, such as the Treasury of the United States at 


Washington. 
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The next table gives the usual figures of the European rates 
of discount :— 


| 

| 

ae )—Evrorgan Rates of Discount, 1873-77 — Average Annual 
Rates per Cent. per Annum at Places as under for First-class 

| Bills—being Abstract of App. (G.). 


Places. 


Open 
Markt. 


Prnep 
Bank. 


a | 



































| % 
SRatelot . .censonnssctand 21 3 
PBPaBIs  .crcoccesescsveees 2 af 

Frankfort ........000+ 4 3 

| Amsterdam............ 3 3f 
Hamburg ........000. 43 3f 
Brussels .........000+0- 23 2: 33 
eer 43 | 3} 3f 3 33 
i re ee 4g | 4g] 45 4 44 
Potersburg ........0+0 6 6 63 | 7 5+ 

| Turin ienioniineereeenis —|—j— | —_ — 
PEDEbacescuttessnsane — —_ = — — 





The following statement relates to the important changes 
| which has lately been introduced into the policy of the Scotch 
Banks by their active entrance into the London money market, 
and their cultivation of the business of giving acceptances :— 


The Scoteman gave, not long ago, the following synopsis of the 
/annual reports of the banks in Scotland, as made up in usual course, to 
|the later months of 1877. The Scotman’s comments are as follows :— 
|The large decrease in the deposits and circulation (1,070,000/), must 
| be attributed to the low value of money which has prevailed, the com- 
| petition of building societies, loan companies, and foreign and colonial 
banks and investment companies. In 1876, the decrease of deposits 
, had begun, though the amount compared with 1875 was only 489,000 
pieiendeia But if deposits are going down, the same remark cannot be 
jmade in reference to the acceptances by the banks. In 1876, the 
| increase in the acceptances was very large, and now there is a further 
} addition of nearly half a million (444,000/). This use of credit is 
doubtless profitable ; but then the Bank of England, as well as all the 
| great continental banks of issue, eschew such risks.” The acceptances 
| of the Bank of Scotland are equal to 20 per cent. of its circulation and 
deposits ; those of the National and City of Glasgow are equal to 15 
|per cent. The acceptances of the Union are the smallest of all—only 
\4percent. The Scotsman is quite right in drawing attention to this 
,new phenomenon in the condition of the banks in Scotland. Nearly 
all these banks have now opened offices in London, and the large 
_volume of acceptances seems to arise wholly out of the London con- 
nection, Not only is it true, as the Scotsman says, that the Bank of 
England refuses, and has always refused, to make profit by using its 
credit twice over—that is, to attract deposits, and give acceptances 
_afterwards—but many of the largest and most successful banks have 
_ followed the same course. The experiment of raising deposits and 


credit in Scotland, and using them in London, will be watched with 
interest. 





Liapriities of Banks in Scortanp, 1877. 



















| 

Se Coin, &e 
| —— | Accept- andGo-} 7otal 
1877. a a De- Rest. |vernmnt] Lia- 
| | posits, | *°e* ot bilities. 
| Min. €| Min. £| Min. £ | Min. £ | Min. £ 
1. Bank of Scotland...) 11,05 2,29 »85 4,69 | 13,34 
2. Royal Bank......... | 12,29 ,60 8,69 | 11,89 
3. British Linen ...... | 8,15 46 2,49 8,62 
4. Commercial......... 10,03 44 3,52 10,48 
| 5. National ............ | 11,72 1,68 | 13,40 
| Dy NN aici ania 10,50 39 10,89 
| 7. Clydesdale ......... | 7,28 59 7,87 
| 8. City of Glasgow...) 9,14 1,35 10,49 
| 9. North of Scotland..| 2,93 = 2,94 
, 10. Aberdeen............ | 2,10 - 2,10 
11. Caledonian ......... | 1,28 — 1,28 
| Totals, 1877 ...... 85,50 7,82 93,32 
= 4 a8 86,56 7,38 93,94 

Increase ............ — 44 
Decrease ............ 1,06 _— 


| Norg.—The circulation of the Scotch banks is about 7 miln. #, 
| leaving the cash deposits 78 miln. £. 
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VII. 


chief difficulties of 1877 has been the prevalence of 
arly all the great trades. Mr G. Phillip Bevan, who 


| One of the 


| Strikes in ne 
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writes with authority on these subjects, sent to the Times (4th 
January, 1878), a statistical abstract of the number of strikes in 
1877, amounting to a total of 121, made up of 70 strikes in the 
building trades, 21 in coal mining, 23 in iron, 22 in wire and 
stove work, 18 in textiles, and the remainder in 9 other trades. 


Arbitration, conciliation, and sliding scales have all been tried 
more or le:s, but with very partial success, and for the simple 
and obvious reason that neither arbitrators, conciliators, umpires, 
nor sliding scales, can control the consumer, or add a single 
farthing to his means of purchasing. All these devices to secure 
agreement between masters and men are laudable and often 
useful, but they are palliatives, and no more. Masters cannot 
give, and men cannot obtain as wages, more than the means of 
consumers voluntarily expended, will afford. 


Capital and Labour, 2nd January, 1878, writes thus :— 


Scarcely one of our important industries escaped a strike during 
1877. The cotton, coal, iron, building, and ship-building trades have 
all suffered severely. When 1877 opened no strike of any magnitude 
was in progress. Notices of alterations were being given—in most 
cases by employers for reductions ; but in some, especially the building 
trades, by the men for increased rates of wages. Great disputes were 
thea still below the horizon ; others were just disappearing. One of 
these was that in the China-clay trade of Cornwall. The employers 
in that industry determined to employ no trade unionists, just as many 
manufacturing firms and leading newspaper proprietors have long aa 
determined upona similar plan. In Cornwall about two thousand trade 
unionists were discharged ; and riots ensued. For several days the 
district around St Austell was under a reign of terror. The unionists 
hunted out the men at work, maltreated them, chased fugitive non- 
unionists from one village to another, threatened them with death, 
and attacked and damaged the property of the employers. In the 
middle of January 1877, after a strike lasting about two months, the 
secretary of the unionists advised the men to return to work because 
the brethren in other trades would not help them; and they went to 
work again, but not as unionists. In the beginning of February the 
strike at Messrs Doulton & Co.’s works were ended by the trade 
union withdrawing its pickets. Two disputes arose in the Durham 
coal trade. The first was as to the position of deputies. These had 
seceded from the Miner’s Union, and were forming an association of 
their own with the help of the coalowners. The question arose, should 
the union allow this? The votes of the men were taken by ballot, and 
by a majority of three thousand they resolved not to strike against the 
action of the deputies. Immediately after this the employers gave a 
notice of a reduction in wages. At first the men were inclined to resist 
to the utmost ; but the danger of along strike, which would have been 
the first in the Durham coal trade for twenty years, was tided over by 
the adoption of a sliding scale for wages. On March 14th, 1877, we pub- 
lished the following ominous paragraph :—‘‘The shipwrights of the 
Clyde have asked for an advance of 1d per hour, and threatened to 
strike if the demand be not conceded.” On April 5th the men, to the 
number of 2,000, carried out their threat and left work. Large contracts 
had just been taken by the employers, and the men thought it a likely 
time to get higher wages. After six weeks the masters were — 
to proclaim a lock-out, and by this 10,000 hands were thrown idle. 
When six months had elapsed, and 80,000 had been lost, arbitration 
was agreed upon. Lord Moncrieff was the umpire, and his decision 
was entirely in favour of the employers. : ; 

During all this time business in the cotton, iron, and coal industries 
was becoming worse than ever. Collieries in Northumberland ; iron- 
works in Yorkshire, Staffordshire, South Wales, and Scotland ; cotton- 
mills in Lancashire, were still being closed entirely. Thus the number 
of men thrown on the trade union funds continued to increase ; and, 
during the first three months of the year, the Northumberland miners 
paid away no less than 3,000/ to men unable to find work,—that is, at 
the wages fixed by the union. Scores of minor strikes were also in 
progress. For instance, at Durham and Sedgley, among the joiners ; 
at Stratford-on-Avon, among the bricklayers; in Clevedon, among 
the agricultural labourers ; at Wigan, among the painters ; at Stockton. 
on-Tees, among the iron shipbuilders; and at Oldham, Blackburn, 
Darlaston, Wolverhampton, Bradford, Edinburgh, Dundee, Preston, 
and other towns, the favourite practice of the trade unions was bei 
carried on of attacking employers in detail. Greater strikes were 
still looming in the distance. In May, 4,000 Manchester carpenters 
and joiners struck work for an increase of ld per hour; and on June 
6th, in West Lancashire, 30,000 miners left the pits, in order to avoid 
a reduction in wages of 10 percent. After six weeks’ idleness, and a 
loss of 250,0001 they returned to work on the masters’ terms. In 
May, also, 12,000 miners in Northumberland, before submitting a notice 
of reduction in wages to arbitration, went on strike. Eventually the 
arbitrator was accepted, and his decision was favourable to the men. 
In the same month 6,000 miners in Fife and Clackmannan were locked 
out in consequence of refusing to submit to a reduction of a cent. 
Not until the loss amounted to 190,0001 which includes 40,0002 in 
wages, did the men accept the reduction. On August 27th, the Bolton 
hand-mule cotton-spinners resolved to strike work against a reduction 
of 5 percent. They were followed by the self-actor minders, and b 
the action of these two classes of workpeople 10,000 operatives of ail 
kinds were thrown idle. After much suffering, and a loss of 100,000l, 
the spinners accepted the reduction, the strike having lasted eight 
weeks, At the beginning of July, the London masons struck for an 
advance in wages from 9d to 10d per hour; and this, and the car- 
a strike at Manchester, are still supposed to exist. There has 

n no sudden solution of continuity in these instances. The vacuum 
created by the idleness of the trade unionists has been gradually filled 
by non-unionists and by foreigners ; and therefore the strikers may be 
considered to have discharged themselves for good, or for bad, as the 
case may be. These are some of the principal disputes which have 
occurred. During 1877, as in former years, our columns have borne 
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record of the particulars of hundreds of strikes, and to them we must 
refer any one desirous of further information. The instances we have 
here cited, however, are typical. The men, whether in great disputes 
or small, have for the most part acted with a foolish obstinacy, and have 
refused to be taught by everything except the hard school of suffering. 
Their conduct has often affected, not themselves only, but other work- 
people whose employment depended on them. Their families and their 
employers have also suffered, and trade has been rendered worse than 
it would have been had the men worked diligently for the wages offered 
them. 

In addition to the facts here stated, it should be borne in 
mind, with reference to the distress now prevalent in South 
Wales, that one chief cause of the badness of trade there is the 
Great Strike of three months’ duration in the early part of 1873, 
resulting in most exhausting losses both to masters and men. 
That strike was considered to be one of the great achievements 
of the trade union leaders, as represented on the spot by Mr 
Halliday. The present distress must be relieved within reason, 
but it will be a serious dereliction of duty on the part of the local 
clergy and gentry if the working people are not very distinctl 
instructed in the relation of cause and effect between the refus 
to work for good wages in 1873 and the impossibility of obtain- 
ing any wages at all in 1877. 


- 


TX. 


Any account of the commercial events in 1877 would be in- 
complete which did not advert to the active public discussion 
which has been carried on for some months by a party who have 
taken alarm at what they conceive to be strong evidence point- 
ing to a consumption of our capital in the form of excessive 
Imports. The imports and exports of the United Kingdom 
1871-77 have been in mln. £ :— 


Im- Ex- Excess Im- Ex- Excess 
Years. ports. ports. Imports. | Year. ports. ports. Imports. 
1871... 331 284 47 1874... 370 ... 298 ... 72 
72... 355 315 40 ‘75... 373 a «. 
73... 371 311 60 76... 375 257 =~... 118 





The subject was carefully discussed in the Economist of 
November and December, 1877, arising out of an elaborate letter 
by Mr Rathbone, of Liverpool, who adopted the unfavourable 
view. Before any positive conclusion in figures can be arrived 
at, it would be necessary to ascertain three things, which, in 
reality, are not to be ascertained statistically, viz. :— 


1. The amount of the investments of British capital abroad, 
and the annual interest on it to be provided for, of course, only by 
imports into this nee 

. The extent to which British capital is employed abroad, in 
colonial and foreign countries, in advances, credits, and commit- 
ments of various finds in businesses and adventures, carried on 
there by relations, correspondents, and the like. 

8. The extent to which year by year fortunes or profits realised 
abroad are removed to this country to be employed in home 
outlay and investments. This is a very large item indeed. 
Fifty years ago it was aenly estimated that the private 
fortunes then annually remitted home from India were not less 
than 6 millions sterling; and if6 millions then, how much are they 
now P 

For ourselves, we are fully persuaded that there is no cause 
for alarm of any kind. 

In the meantime, we are glad to preserve, in this place, the 
following interesting and suggestive estimate of corrections 
required in the totals of Imports and Exports before they can be 
used as arguments either on one side or the other. 


Mr A. D. McKay (Liverpool), sent the following ingenious 
and useful calculation to Tas Economist (8th December, 1877). 
Many of the items admit of modification or question, but the 
figures are werth preserving as those of a practical merchant, 
who does not write at random. Mr McKay says :—_ 

I shall take the total imports and exports officially given for the 
nineteen years embracing 1858 and 1876. Any change in imports or 
exports for any given year cannot be of sufficient specific importance, 
I therefore propose to view the finances of the nineteen years 





together, The total amounts then, including bullion imported and 
exported from 1858 to 1876 were— 
Ninatezn Years, 1858-76. 
Imports, merchandise and bullion......... 5,986 mln. £ 
Exports ” aa 4,793 , 
Apparent excess Imports ......... 1,193 
Taking the merchandise apart from the bullion, the figures stand 
thus— . 
Merchandise. ae a 
Imports ........ icin cieaibe .» 6,432 mln. £ mln. 
Sanete seers . . 4,332 ” eee 460 ” 
ApparentexcessImports 1,099, 9 Cy, 
Taking the reading adopted by Mr Rathbone, I shall proceed on the 
ground the un ue inpects by the Board of e is based on 


the prices of articles current in this country at the time of arrival,” 
cabject to “deduction of freight charges and profits due to British 
shipowners and merchants.” 
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Then the following items are to be deducted from Imports— 
min. £ 





1. Buyer’s discount, ranging from 1} per cent. to 24, but averag- 


' 
ing on a moderate estimate 14 per cent. on 5,432 mln. £ 95,0) 
2. Freights in British bottoms—1858 to 1874, 149 mln. tons 
eee sbebnppeecenecansaéopncnates sedereseccns sncguecsosesetecs 224,8 
$. Ditto, 1875 to 1876, 26 mln tons, at 205 ..............ceceeceeee 26,5 | 
4. Marine insurance on three-fourths of the total imports, 
allowing one-fourth to be covered in foreign offices—three- ‘ | 
fourths, 4,489 mln. £; add 10 per cent., 448 mln. £; 
together, 4,938 mln. £, at 15s per cent..........ccceceeeeeee ses 37,0) 
5. Sundry charges on imports goods, consisting of dues, wharf- 
age, cartage, porterage, and other receiving and ware- 
housing expenses, 266 mln. tons, at 3s per ton............... 39,9 
6. Foreign bill stamps on imports goods, 5,482 mln £, at 23 per 
ita hicedcin ia akan bscadieeinatiisantidadanmiiinivsdccdsinccceneciodenons 5,4 
7. Bankers’ commission on same, at 2s 6d per cent. ...........005 6,7 | 
8. Commission and brokerage on same, 14 per cent. ...........+4:- 31,4 | 
9. Freight on imports bullion, 554 mln. £ at 5s per cent. ...... 1,8 | 
Total charges, or a deduction from Imports ...... 518,4 


To be added to Exportse— 


Freights in British bottoms 1858 to 1874, 167 mln. tons, at 303 251,4| 


Ditto, 1875, 29,649,887 tons, at 208 ........cccccceseessereceeee. ces 29,6 | 

Marine insurance on total exports, 4,793 mln. £; add 10 per | 

cent.; together, 5,272 mln. £, at 15s per cent. ............... 39,6 | 

Bankers commission on exports—goods, 4.382 mln. £, at 2a 6d 

OP BOR isos nsccccnsccenenscnessessdnonesccescceuscousccsesseencccsséeses 5,4 

Six months interest on same at 5s per cent. ............c0.ceeeeeees 109,83 | 

Es RUN OE Gb ee OIE «asi ccncnnievincctnnesdcscsocaciccnesceccnese 216.6 | 

Freight on exports bullion, 460 mln. £ at 5s per cent. ............ 1,1 | 
Total charges to be added to Exports ............... 652,1 





| 
With these deductions and additions, the total imports anc exports | 
will stand thus :— | 








mln. £ min. £ 

IE Riticieccinrannscciees 5,986,6 | Exports .....cccccccssesceees 4,793, 1 | 
SE inincccinincetnnniann es re AM nee badvnansdtidieceadias 652,1 

5,468, 1 5,445, 3 | 

Net apparent balance | 

| AGANSt US... cceseseeseveres 22,8 | 

——— --- -— 

5,468,1 5,168,1 | 





It will thus be seen that by a fair estimate of ordinary charges, and 
such profits as the business experience of the past nineteen-years will | 
consider to be within the mark, the total balance apparently against 
us is only about twenty-three millions, or a little more than a million 
peranoum. But we have now to see how the balance will tend if we 
introduce the vast sums that must constantly be coming due in the 
shape of interest on foreign and colonial Government loans, foreign 
and colonial railways, plantations, and a myriad of miscellaneous 
investments, which (even deducting defaulters) are paying remunera- 
tive dividends. Our Government guaranteed investments in India, 
held in this country, cannot be much less than two hundred millions, 
paying, at least, four and a half percent. Of Australian loans we 
hold, probably over forty millions, paying over five percent. Of Canadian 
loans, we hold about twenty millions, averaging four and a half per 
cent. In addition to this, we are the owners of no small sum in/| 
colonial and foreign railways and miscellaneous enterprises; and to| 
crown the whole it is more than probable that we have a good share | 
in every national debt in the world. Keeping these items in view, it | 
must be obvious that, however great our imports may be, they may | 
reasonably be accounted for with more satisfaction than concern. The 
profits of our foreign and colonial trade, and the interest arising from 
our foreign and colonial investments, will only be partially con- 
sumed. A large portion will fall to be invested either abroad or at 
home, and unless foreign investments are more attractive, we may 
expect the amount to augment our imports toa greater extent than 
hitherto, without any danger of our trenching upon capital, 








‘* A Merchant” gives (Economist, Dec., 1877) the following 
useful actual facts of charges payable in thia country on exports 
and imports :— 


I have before me an invoice of 120 bales Manchester goods shipped | 
to India. The declared value of these for export 1s 1,825/, which is 
the cost price in Manchester of the contents of these bales. But I) 
have to pay 801 freight on these goods, 32/ insurance, and other | 
charges, amounting altogether to 150/—so that the value of these| 
goods when they left this country was not 1,8251, but 1,97 51. The | 
1501 had been paid to shipowners, underwriters, &c., in this country, | 
but I look to receive the whole amount, 1,975/ from the buyers in 
India. 


The declared value, then, of Manchester goods exported—and they 
form an important item of our export trade—is much under the actual | 
value. 

Now, asan instance of our Imports, I imported 260 chests of tea, 
and declared the value 1,550, that is because it was the laying down 
cost, or in other words, the gross value; but I had to pay dock rate, 
freight, marine and fire insurance, &c., which came to, say, about 15 
per cent. upon that gross value, and this 15 per cent. went into the 
pockets of persons in this country, not into that of the Chinese seller. 
My declared value was, therefore, that much too high for the com- 
parison Mr Rathbone would make. 
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fare badly under the new, and their loss of occupation aggravate the 
temporary depression of trade. But other large classes of investors 
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So with sugar and other articles of import. Now, say the value of 
tea imported as declared is 10,000,000/, 1,500,000/ of this is paid in 
this country to persons resident in this country, which reduces to 
8 500,0001 the actual value paid away from this country, and I pre- 


sume Mr Rathbone means, when he speaks of the value of our | 
imports as being excessive, to refer to the money paid to foreign ' 


countries, and this appears to be much larger than it actually is, while 


' | the value of our exports appears much less than we expect to be, or is 


really, paid by foreigners for them. 


X. 


As regards the very important topic of the revolution which is | 
now in rapid progress in the Iron trade, by the substitution of | 


steel for the wrought qualities of iron, we would refer to the 
following extracts from the intelligent circular of the well-known 
firm of iron merchants in London, Wm. Bird and Co., Laurence 
Pountney hill. They say :— 


The year 1877 has doubtless been a bad one for all interested in the 
British iron trade ; but the gloomy accounts sent up from the principal 
seats of manufacture represent too exclusively the local condition, and 
do not sufficiently recognise that change which has widened the area of 
buyers’ choice of the sources of supply all over the world, and by com- 
pelling large purchasers to take the position of foreign iron industry 
into aceount, has so materially altered the conditions of our trade, and 
especially the exporting branch of it. 


The substitution of steel for iron is, in individual instances, no doubt 
a serious hardship, but like all economies and improvements in manu- 
facture, it is an unquestionable advantage to the world at large. Ifa 
ton of steel can now be made with about 2} tons of coal—and the most 
extensive demand for steel is in the form of rails which need no re- 
newal for ten or fifteen years, whereas iron rails were renewed once or 
twiee in that period, and about five tons of coal were used to a ton of 
iron—it is obvious that the coal and iron industries, and the numerous 
intermediate agencies that subsisted from the old order of things, must 


profit from the saving, and one cannot hesitate to admit that national 
advantage will eventually result from the change. 
| Foreign competition has made itself more felt in consequence of the 
slackened home demand abroad compelling foreign industries to com- 
pete for work in outside mark: ts, and accept contracts at admittedly 
unremunerative prices, as a supposed lesser evil than the closing of 
their works. 

In this way foreign iron has, to the consternation of many, pene- 
trated even into this market, but except as regards special kinds of 
iron and steel, this competition is nowise formidable, or likely to 
become so. The circumstance, indeed, injuriously affect our producers, 
and buyers are keen enough to utilise mere quotations for foreign iron 
to lower the value of British make, but the consuming part of the 
community at all events reaps some benefit, and the willingness ot 
foreign makers to accept a loss has considerably cheapened many con- 
structions in which English capital has been invested. 

The necessities of over-production abroad have also given great em- 
ployment to the coal, pig iron, and shipping branches of our trade, the 


buyers for continental use continuing to be of the greatest importance, 
as our export tables show. 


The practical working of foreign protective}tariffs makes it, however, 
more aud more clearly discernible that the original spirit of hostility to 
the British iron trade in which they were framed, has not yet been 
eliminated from them, whilst injurious effects on our trade yield, as it 
would seem, no corresponding pecuniary gain to our rivals, for the reports 
from continental iron-producing centres, and the discussions of 1877 in 
foreign Chambers of Commerce on the need of continuing the iron 
duties, and even their increase, demonstrate the difficulty of counter- 
acting the natural advantages of this country. 


The Government has in the course of the year given out valuable 
contracts for war vessels, and permitted for the first time the use of 
steel, and Lloyd's having at length sanctioned the use of this material 
in merchant vessels, a great impetus will be given to the manufacture 
of steel plates, angles T, bulb and shipbuilding sections generally. 

| Steam torpedo vessels and torpedo tubes have also become a new 
branch of trade, and the extending use of steel hawsers and wire ropes 
generally causes inquiry. 

Recent experiments on armour plates have brought into notice 
certain advantages in steel, and steel and iron combined, as against iron 


only, and it also se rr bz ile le il 8 7] i ° * . 
aan arms pocbable that chilled abet will be-cumn payne | manufactured material having considerably declined. The fall in the 


by steel projectiles, 


| in steam tramway cars several systems have been submitted to 
public trial, but the adoption of this innovation is dependent in many 
cases on municipal sanction, and the relaying of stronger and better 
roads. New systems of tram rails with this view have already been 
patented, and longitudinal iron sleepers for permanent way have been 
|, Ordered already in large quantities abroad, and the likelihood of their 
very general adoption opens up to ironworks a new and valuable 


source of employment, the calculated requirements per English mile 
being avout 120 tons. 





possibility of an extension ef the war, of an important contest 
betwee 


Tk} ‘ . 
The future of the trade can only be usefully considered under a peace 
at ct, and is then far from discouraging. In spite of adverse times, 
; Of the j 
i 


‘oour and capital, and an Indian famine, there have been few 
Commercial failures, and business has been conducted with much cir- 

} Cumspection. 
If we 


have been ousted by foreign rivals from some of our old 
} markets, 
' 


it may also be said that the reason has not been in all cases 


[| afareto, tera 


our inability to quote a low price. Had the confidence of capitalists 
extended to the giving of credit to these countries as freely as to our 
colonies, a large portion of the orders that were placed abroad would 
have been secured here. 

It has been often urged, with some show of reason, that when iron 
gave place to steel, our manufacturing im would diminish, and 
that our want of suitable ores, the disadvantage of a lower technica] 
education here, neglect to study istry, &c., would give the pick of 


_ the trade to our rivals. But, as a matter of fact, the steel trade of 


Great Britain has marvellously developed and gone beyond its rivals, 
the production of steel ingots equalling now, according to statistics just 
made public, no less than 750,000 tons per annum, whilst that of the 


Tons per Tons per 
Annum. Annum. 
United States ............ 525,996 | Belgium..............00000. 71,758 
PURO cceccscctes ee FF ok... eee ccoccccee «= 988, 789) 
Germany ..........00. ences “REE PP URUIEED - “ccccsvesececteee~ess 8,500 





As capitalists everywhere, even in countries where Protection is in 
force, are not likely to invest again for some time to come large sums 
in iron and stee) industries, those establishments which exist on a 
sound and natural foundation may fairly hope to find competition less 
grievous to be borne, and remunerative business in some form or other 
return to them. 


The carrying out of railway works in British possessions gives con- 
tinued promise of demand, which will be increased, as new outlets for 
both steel and iron are thereby opened out. Canals and irrigation 
works will contribute their quota, and the deficiency of water supply 
in foreign cities, and even in such cities as London, Liverpool, and 
Manchester, is likely to provide a large amount of work for special 
branches of trade. 


If we do not look for a speedy and immediate recovery of our trade, 
at least we would ask our friends to dismiss from their minds the 
apprehension that our trade will never get over the present depression. 


XI. 

With an extract from a paper in the Economist (5th 
January, 1878), in which was carefully considered the course of 
Prices in 1877, we introduce our usual final table of comparative 
prices at four leading periods. 


Week by week, during the last five months of 1877, there has been 
so general a decline in prices that it is scarcely needful to 
particularise. We have already mentioned the rise in raw cotton; 
wool has been steadily, if somewhat artificially, maintained ; saltpetre 
has dropped only to rise again. Iron, coals, and copper are, however, 
all down, tin showing exceptional steadiness. The group of articles of 
food shows a general decline; a fall of 14s per quarter in the average 
price of wheat, and that during a war in Europe and a bad harvest at 
home, being one of the most remarkable features which have ever 
signalised the trade. It will also be noticed that the price of beef has 
fallen since the summer, and the decline in coffee, together with the 
falling off in the excise returns, remind us that the labouring mass of 
the population has now less than of late to spend upon necessities and 
comforts of life. 


And the close of 1877 affords a good opportunity for pointing with 
effect to the steady, continuous, and serious decline which has 
affected the markets for the commodities in which the chief trade 
of England consists. Pig iron has fallen from 80s per ton, 
by wide steps, to 51s 6d; the price at the close of 1874 
having been far below the highest which has been touched, while 
the present price is not far above the lowest on record. Coal is 
18s 6d, against 30s at the end of 1874; copper 66/ per ton, against 
837 10s; and tin 667 per ton, against 942 three years ago. In raw 
cotton the decline is from 7,4 per lb to , that in mule twist yarn 
being from 113d to 93d perlb Thus the fall in spun cotton has been 
proportionately greater, and absolutely double the amount per lb, com- 
pared with that in raw cotton, but the spinner has doubtless had a 
large compensation. in the form of cheaper coal und machinery. The 
decline in wool is from 18/ 5s per pack at the close of 1874 to 15/ 10s 
at the end of 1877, and in the woollen trade, too, the margin of profit 
upon the purchase and manufacture of the raw material is the subject 
of complaint, and stocks of woollen goods are from several quarters 
reported to be so heavy as to cause no little anxiety lest a caprice of 
fashion should make them ultimately unsaleable at good prices. Not- 
withstanding this working to stock, it is estimated that nothing near 
the usual yearly increase of wool was absorbed last year 7 the trade, 
home and foreign included, the foreign demand for both raw and 


price of beef deserves a somewhat close attention. There are several 
reasons for the decline; first, the demand from the large working 
classes cannot but be falling off, now that wages are reduced, and the 
diminished consumption of Excise liquors shows their spending power 
to be reduced too; second, the import of foreign meat is also telling 
against the price of beef; third, straw is unusually dear, and farmers 
are naturally averse to buying stock if straw manure becomes expen- 
sive. The contracted demand for oilcake and feeding stuffs, at present, 
helps to show that stock, instead of being kept for fattening, is sold and 
slaughtered. In sugar (Mauritius) there has been arise of price from 
27s per cwtto 35s at the end of 1877, but a subsequent fall to 26s, 
the high prices having been immediately instrumental in causing an 
increased supply, and consequently a relapse. In coffee something of 
the same kind has occurred, Ceylon * good ordinary ” having advanced 
from S4s at the end of 1874 to 90s 6d in 1875, and fallen again to 
84s 9d per cwt. Wheat has fallen in consequence of good harvests, not 
at home but abroad, and may possibly fall still further should the war 
cease. The American wheat crop is stated to be the largest on record, 
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and nearly half as large again as those of 1868 to 1872, and the maize 
crop within a little of the largest ; we receive very heavy consignments 
from India and the colonies ; in Europe, East, West, and Central, large | 
and good grain crops have been secured, Southern Russia showing | 
evidence of a wheat harvest 25 per cent., and Central Russia 15 per | 
cent. above an average. It is only in England, France, and neighbour- 
ing States of the West of Europe that the wheat crop is much below 
the average. Home agricultural interests consequently suffer much, 
not only from deficient yield, but from a price too low to compensate 
for the deficiency. But the price of wheat is still 51s 9d per quarter, | 
which is considerably above that which ruled at the end of 1874 or of | 
1875 ; and we may reflect that, notwithstanding the slight effects of | 
the war up to the present, an embroilment of this nation might bring | 
up wheat from a moderate to an excessive price, at a time, too, when | 
employment and trade would acutely feel the effect of dear bread. 


The following is the closing table, in usual form :— 
(X.)—WaHo.ksaLE Prices in Loypoy.—Comparison of 1 Jan., ’78, 
with Four former dates, stating in approximate Percentages the 
degree in which the prices at 1 Jan., 1878, were Higher or Lower 
than the prices brought into the comparison—See App. (C.). 























High-} Low-}|High-| Low-||High-) Low- High-| Low- 
: er | er || er ' er |} er | er | er ! er 
Articles. than than than than 
1 Jan., °77.j/1 Jan., °75./)1 Jan., ’70.|1 Jan., °67. 
pr ct.|pr ct.|/pr ct.! pr ct.|jpr ct. pr ct.|pr ct.| pr ct. 
ID eecunnoecnsaninn ~ 6; —} 36, — | 22); — 
BD casesvesnennmed —~ 4) 25; — 2; —| 29) — 
acetone —} 4] m|/ —j} 9) —| 38] — 
SE ccsnntechonoans 1}; —|} 23 | —} 2/ — | —| 13 
Butchers’ meat ...... 2) — | 1 1); —}|} ij} — 
Be — 2 4; —} 12' —/| 14] — 
Rs biter sticbecsuvetl _— 3 _ 1 —- ib —j| 21 
OND Ss eset cities 3); —|} —|} —|}} 33); —)|} 39) — 
Tallow .......0.....0+ ok Ne, enh; Be ab A oh 8 
Leather ..........0 44, ks | 2} 17| —|| 17 | _ 
OS aaa —! 13} —! 2) — | 2); —! 17 
NE. nigonsncanansenags —| 12}]) —| 34 3; —| 38/{ — 
EET. sieenetenennpacien —| 1 —j| 20 —_—|- —_ 5 
a —j| 10 —| 28 —)| 38 —/| 4 
IE Sos cctucssctane — 1 —| 6] —/| 46); —| 59 
Flax and hemp...... _ 7) — 35 — 20; — | 20 
| 
Da cicsieace lanai =F ee | jad AOthao de, 
Ts cabshashestcied —| 13) —} 16] 37; —| —| 
Tobacco ..........s0000 —| lo} —] 2%) 13; —| — 5 
Cotton cloth ......... —j| 10 | —| bi) — | 17 = 43 
Bank note circula- | | | 
tion of Gt. Britain] — 5 —! —} 18! —! Ub, — 


Nore.—This table is deduced from the details given in App. (A.), and 
is read thus:—The prices of 1 Jan., 1878, were, as regards Coffee, 2 
per cent. hizher than the prices of 1 Jan., 77; 6 per cent. higher than 
at 1 Jan., '75; 36 per cent. higher than at 1 Jan., 70; and 22 per 
eent. higher than at 1 Jan.,’67. In some cases it is impossible to arrive 
satisfactorily at these Percentages in consequence of the wideness 
of the quotations given in the Prices Current, and also in consequence 
of changes in classifying the qualities of the articles—changes neces- 
sarily incident to improvement of culture and manufacture. 

These tgures should be carefully studied. The present prices (1 Jan., 
1878) are considerably lower as a rule than at the end of ‘76; still 
lower as compared with the end of ’74; lower for most raw materials 
than at the end of 1870; and still lower than at the end of ’66, after 
the panic of May in that year. It is scarcely possible that prices can 
fall below the present level, and if that be a true inference, cost of pro- 
duction must have at length touched the point of decline at which the 
profit of extended operations becomes almost certain. 





An armistice, as the basis of peace, was signed between 
Russia and Turkey on 31st January, 1878. It remains to be 
seen how far this cessation of war may be made the basis of a 
lasting resettlement of affairs in Eastern Europe. 


I—CORN AND CATTLE TRADES. 
THE CORN TRADE. 
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racter, and with a continuance of the almost uninterrupted rain- | 
fall that prevailed generally throughout the winter. 
| fears were expressed as to the result of so much wet on the | 
_ wheat plant; but, owing to the absence of severe or prolonged | 

frosts, the growing crop continued to look well, and to preserve | 
its thickness of plant. 
progress was made with spring-sowing. 


1] 


| 
| 








mangels, and potatoes, our correspondents can hardly give any- 
thing but unfavourable reports on the whole. 


1877 was ushered in by storms of an unusually severe cha-| 


Serious | 


March came in dry and cold, and some | 


Such progress, how- | 
ever, was soon retarded by rain and snow, and it wes not till 
the end of the month that even the sowing of beans and peas | 
could be completed. With May came north-east winds, and || 
drier weather—so dry in some districts that the late-sown barley | 
had not sufficient moisture to bring it ont of the ground quickly | 
and regularly, especially on the heavy lands, where the tilth | 
was rough and bad. But there were some sharp frosts late in| 
May, and even in June, which injured the growing wheat ears, | 
and probably the winter beans also. June, however, was gene- | 
rally a.cheering month, and frequent showers, alternated with | 
bright sunshine, brought the crops on nicely. Favourable 
anticipations began to be expressed, as it was thought that there 
was time, with forcing weather, for the crops to recover lost 
time. But July was a thorough damper on such hopes, bene! 
cold and wet. Wheat began to show unmistakable signs of blight, | 
and spring corn was wonderfully short, thin, and backward. 
The hay crop was abundant, but had not been well secured, | 
even where it was not still in the fields, as it was in| 
many districts, and particularly in Ireland, there to remain till | 
harvest, or even in some cases till after the corn crops were 
secured. The root crops had been put in very late, and mangels | 
were hopelessly backward. The showery weather, however, | 
kept turnips healthy, and in England one of the best crops ever | 
grown was the result, though in Scotland the crop was | 
almost a failure. 


Harvest in the Southern and Eastern counties became general | 
about the middle of August, and at first the weather was all | 
that could be desired, so that on early farms the bulk of the! 
corn was quickly and well secured. But soon the rainy weather | 
returned, protracting the harvest greatly, and causing great 
damage to crops, especially in the North of England and Scot-| 
land. Wheat-sowing was driven off beyond its usual time, and | 
after it had become general it was interrupted by another period | 
of rainy weather, which prevailed generally throughout 
November, with a few short intervals, which allowed wheat to | 
be put in by instalments. A large amount of rainfall during 
the latter part of the month put a stop to field operations, and 
though the weather since has been drier, a large breadth of 
land intended for wheat still remains unsown, especially in the 
North, and in Ireland. 


During 1877 we have suffered not only from a blight upon | 
our crops, but from a murrain amongst our cattle. The history 
of the visitation of cattle plague is fresh in the memory of our || 
readers, and we need not recapitulate it. We do not regard it | 
as a misfortune, since it brought us the Cattle Disease Com- | 
mittee, and the prospect of legislation that we hope—though | 
not without fear and trembling—may be effectual as a preventa- | 
tive to the frequently recurring inroads of foreign diseases. ‘Vhe | 
report of the Cattle Diseases Committee has been the moat! 
important agricultural ne event of 1877. In other 
respects, the last Session was peculiarly barren for farmers—! 
like the harvest. 


The crop returns which we now publish are supplied by 423) 
contributors, whose estimates have been formed after the greater 
part of the crops have been thrashed, and may therefore be de-| 
scribed as deductions from experience. They are ofa very dis-| 
couraging character. Hay alone of the crops of 1877 was above | 
average, and all the rest were very much below what is con-| 
sidered an ordinary growth. The wheat crop appears to have, 
been the most deficient of all, only 6 out of 409 returns repre- | 
senting it as over average, and no less than 369 describing it as/ 
below. According to our tables, it was even a worse crop than | 
that of 1875, the most deficient crop which we have previously | 
had to report on during a period of fifteen years. he barley) 
crop, too, appears to have been the smallest of any grown within | 
the same period. Indeed, to find a barley crop return quite as 


| 





| bad as that of 1877, we should have to go back further than| 


1862, the year at which we stopped in our search through dusty | 


_ volumes on finding that the wheat crop then was about on a par| 


The Mark Lane Express reports : — 


For the third time in succession it is our unpleasant duty to 
review an agricultural year which presents but few features that 
are not of a gloomy character. The year 1875 brought us one 
of the worst harvests on record, and in 1876 the corn crops were 
nearly as deficient ; the hay crop much worse, but the root crops 
better. Our crop returns for 1877 record the verdict of a large 
number of correspondents in different parts of the country as to 
the yield of 1877 harvest. The hay crop no doubt is an 
exception, and the turnip crop probably another ; but of corn, 


_ with that of our present returns. 


The oat crop, although below | 
average, «as decidedly the best of the white-straw crops of 1877, 


the showery weather of July having greatly helped its growth. | 


The day of great bean crops appears to have gone by as far as 


this country is concerned, whether because the land has become | 
too dry from draining, or too friable from cultivating, or because | 
the climate has changed, we cannot tell. At any rate, all old | 
farmers say—and our returns for many years past have sup- | 


ported them—that we do not grow the bean crops of former | 


days. The pea crop is, like beans, a very uncertain one, and 
that of 1877 was one of the many bad crops which we have had 
to report on. 
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Asstract of Grats Crop Retcrns for 1877. 

















1877. Beans. | Peas. 
lee SS 
| Over average ........+.-. | 6 | 2 40 5 5 | 
OIIOD cicscsinvinanvesex 3 116 149 48 76 
Under average ......... 369 260 207 223 201 
NE iiciccaliteitaeatin | 409 | 395 396 276 282 


Summary of Grain Crop Rerorns for TEN YEARS 
ending with 1877. 














i 
WHEAT BaRLEY OatTs 
silane a ae ec ai ee Ee a 
| | x j . | | . 
Year: > , ia e | 4 - < 
— =e | © r B- * ie 7 ¢ 
sisi Fie & < | & e/2i7/ Fle 
TISISISISPISISISIBPDIBSIB IS 
Ss EFIE BIS Pie |e xso|/ rl] a 
“(9/4 2 s/9/<|5 {s/o }<4/5 
1868 ......! 527, 380) 184, 13 503 36) 135] 382) 490) 10) 93. 387 
69 ......! 511) 33) 188! 295' 489) 27 iss 977) 491! 32) 209) 25 
Eccl 487 118 213 156 521 59 144| 318) 442| 29! 106 314 
i. eee 47 
| ED ccose 45 
io) Bek we Bee, aed eal PS ee 
| 1873 ...... 445 17 S4 344 426 86) 266) 74 413) 71) 233, 109 
F& wroeee 432, 328; 81; 23 413, 98) 181 134) 403) 37, 139 227 
"75 seeee 420, 7, 53, 360 407 81) 227] 99) 398) 70, 182) 346 
Wy cei 414 33, 131 250 397, 34) 172) 191) 397, 32) 134) 231 








| 

1 do 

| 277 409 6, 34 369 395, 19! 116, 260) 396, 40) 149) 207 
| 


_ The turnip crop returns are somewhat disappointing, because 
in some counties the crop was a papal good one. 
Mangels, we knew, were a small, and hay a great crop. As to 
potatoes, every one knows how badly they have turned out in 
almost all parts of the ccuntry. We give a summary of the 


8 29 121 328 462) 111) 244} 107) 458) 123) 275) 60 
54 22) 78 354 437 41) 185] 211) 430 103 226) 101 
‘return of these crops :— 





1877. Turnips, Mangels. Hay. 

OVGr AVETAGS 20... sevcceees SP estes EP wives 126 

AVOTAGQO 200-00c00ccecseccce00 . ——— BOD © esses 263 

Under average.............0 TaD shen BOO ‘acces 19 

Le AAVICES......s4ereseeeereeeeee 411 aneee ine 418 
PoTaTOEs. 

1877. 1876 

Free from Gisense .......c0.ccccsessese sesse C wine 25 

One-eighth diseased ..........00...ce0ees 28 secre «= 49 

One-fourth i: getiaaeenieebtined oP winnie 93 

Three-eighths — ss... ...s.sesseseeseseee a o 

Half |. pilapanaaiiiadtiinas CO 91 

Five-cighths — ——.......sesseccescees me  -eaeass 42 

Three-fourths — a. ..sccecccssccsseeee Te comes 30 

Seven-eighths — —.........ccccesseeees BB. nese 3 

Failure OP  - -tigaiieailiiialanlianiiiaa Fone 0 

ie Number of SRDIOR censsreeswniniasasotenee See. occ 396 





Furmers, and those who represent them in the press, ere often 
accused of unwarrantably depreciating crop prospects ; but the 
fact is that in a bad harvest farmers hardly ever rate their crops 
low ee unwilling are they to believe the worst—whilst 

| Other on-lookers almost invariably over-ratethem. The returns 
oe during harvest by the Agricultural Gazette were 
thought to be very unfavourable; but comparing them with 
those which we have issued after the test of the thrashing 
mschine has been applied, it seems that they were too sanguine 
after all, as the following comparative summaries will show :— 

ComPaRaTive Apstracrs of the Gram Crop Returns Collected by 


the Agricultural Gazette in August, and by the Mark Lane 
Express at the End of 1877. 








| re oe : 

oz | { ° - 2 

Particulars. S 5 2 3 = 

«o |Or| & lpe 

< = | < 

Agricul, | | | 

Wheat ...... ; gricultural Gazette .......+. 12) 11) 77) 224 
| Mark Lane Express ......... 409 | 6) 3t)| 369 
Barley ...... (Agricultural Gazette......... | 302; 31); 150); 121 
| {Mark Lane Express ........ ' 395| 19] 116] 260 
a (Agricultural Gazette.. ...... $310! 64]! 152 $4 
} (Mark Lane Express 2.00.0... 396 | 40)/ 149) 207 
\Beans ...... $Agricultural Gazette......... 206; 25] 143] 38 
(Mark Lane Express ......... | 276; 6| 48| 223 
| Pees......... ee GAZAL. .essaens 184 | 15 | 112} 57 
' Mark Lane Express eensteode 282 | 5| 76) 261 


F ane into consideration the number of the advices received 
| by the two journals respectively, it will be seen that with respect 


© every crop, expectations in August greater than isa- 
\tious in December. 7 or - care 





¥conomist, 
Mareh 9, 1878, 


AND REVIEW OF 1877. 

The definite results of the produce of the harvest of 1877 in 
Prussia have been published. The following table enables us to 
compare the prices with those of the last ten years. An average 
harvest is designed by 1; what remains below the average by 
fractions thus :— 











| | 
Years | Pea lala! |g 
2 | ° . a be « oO 
2\gi3id g3|! $i els | & 
Bifia@ic & a6 a jm |5 13 
| | | | | | 
| 
BOO dakidvenk loos! va 0-76 0-73 0:93 il 0°86 1°10) 0:79) 0°76) 0°56 
OP cskisvat 0-90 0°89 1-02 1:00 0:87 0:71 0°57 0-94 0-91| 0-58) 1-01 
perro (0-97 0:90, 0-90 0-91 0-92 0°89, 0-82 0:84 | 0°93) 0-93) 0-77 
Ca aipkaeuien 0°87) 0-78, 0°87) 1-00 0°80, 0°61, 0°73 0°84 | 0-95) 1-06) 0°85 
D> pnbethice 0-96, 0-77 0-94) 0°99 a 090 085 1-12 0-92) 1-02) 1-08 
| 
Pee 0-95. 0°87 0-95 0-98 0-96 0°88 0°81 1:17, 0-93) 0°80) 0-72 
ON scritel | 1-06| 0-92 0-78 0-78 0-40 1-00| 1-00 0-86 | 9:73) 0-76! 0-74 
BID denaniee ent 0-94 0-84 0 86 0-79 0°84 0-94 0-73 081 0°82, 0°73! 0-89 
"76 cccccesee | 0°74: 0°68 0°91 0-91 1-00 0°92 0°54 0°88. 0°64) 0-54) 9°79 
ian) tun eeeena ' 0°87 0-93 0°84 0-90 077, 0-72) 0-64 092 0°87 0°88) 1°10 





sO Jr aL — 


Totalavorage | 0-82 0-84 0°88 0-90 084 0-85, 0-75 0-95 a 0 81! 0:85 


The average of beans was 0°81 for 1877, that of buck-wheat at 
0°93, that of turnips and cabbage 0°88, flax 0°78, hops 1-01, 
tobacco 1 00. 


The Scotsman reports :— 


The grain trade of 1877 has shown less fluctuation, and has 
maintained a greater degree of regular action, than might have 
been expected, considering the exciting and exceptional circum- 
stances which have arisen within that period, all of which affect 
or govern, in a greater or less degree, the value of the various 
articles of food, and sometimes raise uncalled-for expectations, 
or stimulate prices (at least for a time) beyond the legitimate 
value. This, however, has not been the case. The price of 
wheat during the past year has, on the whole, been regulated 
very much by the public requirements ; it generally advanced in 
the requisite ratio when supplies were wanted, and was again 
checked in the upward alana when these came forward in 
sufficient abundance to meet the demand, so that on the whole 
the price of wheat, as well as that of other grain, has been 
wonderfully well regulated, and has never at any time reached a 
point at all oppressive to the people. Much of this is due to 
the caution exercised by the trade. There has been less excite- 
ment—merchants and capitalists have been careful to weigh 
well the state of matters, and have regulated their engagements 
rather under than in excess of the calculated requirements of the 
country. The heavy losses of previous years have brought about 
a certain amount of carefulness, which bas been exercised to the 
advantage both of the country and of the operators. There are 
always many circumstances which may in the course of a year 
affect a trade so sensitive as that which provides for the food 
requirements of the population of the country. There are 
probably not fewer than 33 millions of a population to provide 
for; these are now estimated to consume annually about 22 to 23 
million quarters of wheat. At the close of the harvest of 1877, 
it was estimated that the British crop of wheat would be about 
25 per cent. under the usual average, and that the result in 
imperial quarters (deducting the quantity required for seed) 
would not exceed 9,500,000 quarters, while the stock of wheat 


land flour in store did not exceed 2,000,000 quarters, thus 


requiring an additional foreign importation for the twelve 
months up to lst September, 1878, of 11,500,000 quarters, show- 
ing an expenditure at the present value of something close on 30 
millions sterling. The additional expenditure on foreign bread- 
stuffs, consequent on the bad harvest and the small crop, must 
amount to not less than 5,000,000/, probably to more. If an 
additional outlay of at least 5 millions sterling for wheat, with 
probably 2 millions more for barley, oats, and other kinds of 
corn, has to be made to the foreigner, this extra sum of 7 mil- 
lions sterling sent out of the country is just so much money 
withdrawn from the resources of the people, and thus they must 
of necessity be all that the poorer. A bad harvest even under 
Free-trade must always be a great misfortune and a great draw- 
back on the prosperity of a country, but it would have been 
much worse under the operation of the old Corn Laws. Of all 
classes in the country, the working man during the last two years 
of bad harvests has received most benefit from the complete 
freedom which now enables capitalists to operate without 
restriction, or to purchase whatever is needed in supplement of 
any deficiency arising in this country, whether it be as to a 
needful supply of breadstuffs, or of any other article necessary to 
the comtort or to the happiness of its population. Unfortunately, 
of all classes in the country the farmer, and most of all the 
Scotch farmer, may be said to have suffered most severely this 
year. The cereal and green crops of 1877 will be long remem- 
bered—at least by the Scotch farmers—as probably the worst 
within the memory of even the oldest att most experienced 
agriculturist. 1877 will be kept in his recollection, in so far as, 
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limited crop in all of Europe, except Austria, Hungary, 
and Russia, and with a severe war raging in the East of Europe, 
and the shipments of grain from the ports in the Black Sea and 
Sea of Azof prohibited, the price of British wheat only shows an 
average at present of 51s 4d per quarter; and that of foreign of 
good and supe”ior quality stands at 50s to 60s per quarter. At 
the opening of 1877 the average price of British wheat stood at 
51s 2d per quarter, so that the price has actually fallen 2d per 
quarter since that time. Of course, the quality of 1876 wheat 
was much superior—probably worth 5s per quarter over the 
1877 crop. Nevertheless, this even taken into account, that is 
surely a very small difference in favour of the farmer, consider- 
ing the severe losses of the present year. It will seem, despite 
the bad harvest in Britain and the secondary crop in France and 
on the contizent, as well as the blockade of the ports of the 
Black Sea and the Sea of Azof, the price of wheat and of oats, 
especially of wheat, has been kept low, for even including the 
advance in early summer, prices never reached anything like the 
point expected by holders or feared by the public. The cause, how- 
ever, is not far to seek—it is due principally to the exceptionally 
fine crop in America and in other parts of the New World that 
the value of wheat has been kept at such a moderate figure, for 
none could have anticipated in the earlier portion of 1877 from 
all accounts received from America, California, Australia, or 
other distant parts that the crops in these countries would have 
been so very bountiful, or that the result of the American wheat 
crop would have yielded in point of quality and quantity 
rhaps the greatest quantity per acre, the heaviest weights per 
ushel, and the finest quality of any crop ever grown in that 
large country. Besides, the crop in Russia, and especially that 
in Southern Russia, had been large, and the quantity held and 
left over in the North from the previous year was also consider- 
able, and was available, despite the war, from the Baltic, 
Russian, and Prussian ports ; for though the Black Sea and the 
Sea of Azof have been strictly blockaded, a considerable quautity 
of the wheat that would have natura'ly been shipped there, was 
sent up by river, canal, and railway to Petersburg, Reval, Riga, 
and Konigsberg, and was there shipped per steamers and sailing 
vessels to British ports. Certainly the expense of the long 
carriage from the South of Russia overland to the Baltic sea- 
board was very heavy, and ran fiom 83 to 14s per quarter ; still, 
the holders of the wheat and flour deemed it better to face that 
and get quit of the article rather than hold it for an indefinite 
period, and thus, betwixt the supplies from the United States, 
Canada, California, Oregon, Australia, &c., this country, up to 
the present time, has, therefore, been well supplied with this, the 
leading article of consumption ; while the price has not exceeded 
60s to 683 per quarter for the dest wheats, and has from the first 
of 1877—a period anterior to the war—to the present time, 
ranged from 483 to 683 per quarter, and back from that point 
again to 50s to 543 per quarter, a course of prices not by any 
means oppressive—indeed, perhaps, a value so moderate has 
never before existed during atime of war in Europe, at least 
under so much danger of Great Britain also being embroiled. 


THE AMERICAN MEAT SUPPLY, 1877. 

During 1877 considerable improvements were thought to be 
taking eines as to the quantity of meat at the disposal of the 
population of this country, and that it was to prove a great boon 
in the cheapness of food toall classes. After a fair trial, what is 
our experience of the results obtained. We fear they are any- 
thing but what were expected. True, large quantities of beef 
came over from New York and Canada, during the first half of 
1877 ; fair in quality and good in condition, but as soon as the 
weather became hot and unfavourable, its condition deteriorated 
very much, and a considerable falling off took place, both in the 
quantity and quality. But the native article has not fallen in 
price, and we very much regret to say that prospects of a cheaper 
meat supply are not near at hand. The retailers at first set 
their faces against the American meat, fearing it would interfere 
with their profits, and did all in their power to set their cus- 
tomers against it; but the public would not be denied a trial, 
and in the end they saw it would be to their advantage to take 
it up. 

Turning to the revenue returns published at the port of 
Liverpool—that port being the principal landing place for this 
trade—we find for the quarter ending 31st October, that there 
were 30,135 quarters, and 2,215 sides of fresh beef, and 752 car- 
cases of mutton landed, and of live stock during the same period 
from the United States and Canada, were 4,671 head of cattle, 
4,851 sheep, and about 200 pigs. Though the quantity of fresh 
beef brought over is large, yet, compared with the three previous 
months, we find there is a decrease of about 30,000 quarters. 
We are of opinion that, during the summer months, the impor- 
tation of live cattle will be very much developed, as it will prove 
to pay better, and the risks of loss are so much less, the weather 
generally being more calm, and causing little injury to the 
cattle; whereas, introduce what patents you may for the pre- 
servation of the meat or ice used in the keeping of it, the meat 
is sure to quickly decom after being taken from the vessels, 
and before twenty-four hours are past, not be worth half the 
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despite a bad harvest and a deficient crop in this soos anda money. This has been one of the sources of the heavy losses | 


EE 


“ 


made during the past summer and autumn by the consignors on | 
the other side of the Atlantic. 


| 
THE CATTLE TRADE. | 


The report for 1877 of the Smithfield Central Meat Market, 
says:—The weight of goods brought into the market was) 
176,162 tons, giving an equivalent amount of toil of 19,573/. 
Of this quantity, 90,737 tons was country meat, delivered by 
railway and shipping companies, and the remained town and | 
foreign killed meat, including 5,250 tons of American meat. | 
This showed an increase of 36} per cent. of country meat 
calculated on the first year, and 38} per cent. of town and foreign | 
meat. During 1877 the experiment of bringing fresh (unfrozen) | 
American killed meat into England had been first successfully | 
tried, and had resulted in an importation of considerable extent 
into the markets, a portion of which arrived in excellent condi- | 
tion during the exceptionally hot weather of August, thus! 
proving its perfect practicability. The quantities of the meat 
brought in during the year were: — January, 125 tons;/| 
February, 90 tons; March, 240 tons; April, 495 tons; May, | 
400 tons ; June, 245 tons; July, 200 tons; August, 352 tons; 
September, 550 tons; October, 738 tons; November, 1,034 
tons ; and December, 1,134 tons, consisting mostly of beef, but 
with some mutton and pork. Muchof the meat was of superior 
quality, and would doubtless prove of great advantage to the | 
country, as affording an almost inexhaustible food supply. 


Mr Tallerman, the manazer of the Fresh and Preserved | 
Meat Agency, report :— | 


Preserved Meat Importations.—The history of th: pre-| 
served meat trade during 1877 presents features of a most dis-| 
tressing character for those engaged in that business. 1877) 
commenced with prospects of heavy requirements for continental | 
purposes, which led to importations of a very large character, 
reaching a gross total of 23,536 tons, valued at 1,435,909/, as | 
against those of 1876, which were 14,043 tons, valued at. 
884,273/, being an increase of 9,493 tons, valued at 554,636/. | 
Early in 1877 the Russian authorities were disposed to make 
large purchases ; but the stipulation that they required delivery 
at Bucharest for examination proved an obstacle to business, as | 
the holders of stock would not run the risk of having goods 
rejected in a foreign country where no other market existed. | 
Added to this, the home demand subsided, and in face of the | 
utter absence of transactions, prices gave way to such an extent 
that well-known brands were offered at prices thet would have! 
left a very large loss to preservers, without leading to substantial | 
business. It is probable, however, that the low rates now| 
current may lead to a revival in trade. Certainly it appears a/| 
lamentable condition of things that thousands of tons of the 
primest mutton and beef should be wasting, while the distress | 
prevalent in many districts throughout the country is so great; 
there is an evident want of communication between producers | 
and consumers which ought to be improved. 

The importations from the Australian colonies during 1877) 
have been 200,420 ca-es, as against 155,677 cases in 1376, the. 
several colonies contributing as under :— 


1877. 1873. 

cases. cases. 
New South Wales .........06 ee 60,338 
REE Sdidcideiedsceesicsedens  ecadiatoede 65,415 
AGREE coc ccrczccccccnsosce DOD adkotsisesss 22.417 
PTIONINRE > dedkctnnccsscnseais Di vesnanieead 6,803 
South Australia ....ccccccccces SOD ettaaecibinitiaita 74 


+ | 
From this it will be seen that in New South Wales there has | 


been a great increase in production. Victoria, which mostly 
preserves mutton, remained almost stationary, the probable | 
impost of a tax upon imported live stock threatening to seriously 
interfere with the meat-preserving interests of that colony. 
New Zealand, where one operations had ceased for a/ 
time, again comes forward with heavy supplies. South Austra. 
lia’s contribution was composed entirely of rabbits, and it is not | 
improbable that that animal and kangaroos will form a large 
proportion of the future shipments of colonial preservers, as they 
may be had for nothing in large quantities, while sheep and 
cattle continue to increase in value. Of the 9,493 tons that) 
were received in excess during the year, 1,678 tons were from 
Australia, and 7,815 from the United States, Canaia, South 
America, Xe. 


OUR FOREIGN MEAT SUPPLY. 


The Times, 30th November, 1877, reports : — 

The prohibition of the importation of live cattle from 4 large | 
portion of the continent, made imperative in 1877, by the 
arrival of infected cattle from Germany, has not diminished the 
supply of fresh meat for the United Kingdom, nor has it raised | 
prices even in London, which believed itself dependent for about | 
a third of its beef and mutton upon arrivals of foreign animals. | 
The trade in foreign animals has not been destroyed, and the | 
decrease in importation has not confirmed the apprehensions | 
expressed on behalf of consumers last spring. The number of 
cattle, sheep, and swine which we received from abroad in the) 
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thus, as arranged from the trade and navigation accounts :— 

















In ten months the decrease in the number of oxen and bulls, 
most of them slaughtered at once for meat, and a small propor- 
‘tion sold to be grazed and fattened, has been only 17,669, or 
113 per cent. Cows, which come principally to be milked or 
| grazed before they are sent into the meat market, fell off in 
‘number more than one-half; but a loss of 28,543 Dutch and 
‘other cows is immaterial in connection with the total supply of 
meat. The decrease in calves was 13,007, or nearly a third. 
Sheep and lambs were 148,866 fewer than in the corresponding 
lten months of 1876, being a decrease of nearly a third; and the 
imports of swine fell off 21,546, or somewhat more than half. 
| What we lost in weight of meat by this decrease in the number 
| of foreign animals imported may be estimated with a fair 
eS to the truth. txtensive inquiries into the 


1876. 1877. Decrease, "77. 

Oxen and bulls ... 149,584 ... 131,915 ... 17,669 

COUR. cacvocccepeecenak swe: “CAO wd BSC 

(irae 41,286 ... 28279 ... 13,007 

Total cattle 242,582 ... 183,363 ... 59,219 

Sheep and lambs... 912,835 ... 763,969 ... 148,866 

ED nicinddvnchens 40,176... 18,630 ... 21,546 
| 





robable average dead-weights of animals have been made by 
Mr C. 8. Read, M.P., Mr James Howard, and Mr John Algernon 
Clar+e, from which it appears that, with a moderate valuation, 
we may take the selanedl tinaaenn dead-weight of imported oxen 
and bulls at 53 ewt, of cows 5 ewt, of calves 1 ewt, of sheep and 
lambs $ ewt, and of swine 1 ewt. 
The estimated dead-weight of foreign animals imported in ten 
months ended October 31, in 1876 and 1877 respectively, will 
stand thus :— 
Average 


Dead-weight Decrease in 
per Head. 1876. 1877. 1877. 
|Oxen & bulls...cwts 53 ... 860,108 ... 758,511 ... 103,597 
OTD cescinscnsssvennss 5 ... 258,560 ... 116,845 ... 142,716 
en lL e 6«=641,966 =~. «296,379. ... 18,007 











Total cattle.. ... ... 1,159,954 ... 902,635 ... 257,319 
Sheep and lambs... ¢§ ... 456,417 ... 381,984 ... 74,433 
een . cn oe eee 18,630 ... 21,546 








___ Total weight . 1,556,547... 1,803,249 ... 353,298 





The total decrease in weight of meat imported as live animals 
in the last ten months was, according to this estimate, 
353,298 ewt, or scarcely more than a fifth below the quantity in 

he corresponding period of 1876. 

Now, it is very satisfactory to find that this diminution of 
| supply was far more than compensated by a great increase in the 
| arrivals of fresh dead meat. In the ten months we received as 
| follows (in ewts) ; — 





Kinds. 1876. 1877. Incr., 1877. 
Beef, fresh or slightly salted... 96,847 ... 412,084 ... 315,187 
Meat unenumerated, princi- 

pally fresh mutton............ ’ 66,198 ... 93,433 ... 27,235 
Meat preserved, otherwise than 

BO EN ceasennicabinnensnenbn 208,363 ... S88465 ... 180,102 
PIER MINTDE cicctcrininestrianeensune 20,309... 7,712... — 12,597 











| Total cwts .....ccccsecese 391,717... 901,644 ... 509,927 
ee ia aa 
| 


Fs The shipments of fresh dead meat from abroad have increased 
| 909,927 ewt, or no less than 130 per cent.; and while we have 
| lost 353,298 ewt of fresh meat in the shape of live animals, we 
have gained 509,927 ewt of fresh meat, which has come ready 
killed in hampers, packages, cloths, or tins. je 
_ Already the quantity of foreign fresh meat coming to us dead | 
is considerably over half as much as that coming to us alive ; the | 
; 901,644 ewt of fresh dead meat received in the last ten months 
being 54 per cent., as compared with the 1,656,547 ewt of live | 
animals imported in the corresponding months of 1876, before the | 
cattle plague restrictions were put on; and at the present rate of | 
increase in the dead meat trade, the quantity of foreign fresh | 
meat brought to us dead will in less than a year reack: the total | 
weight of that brought to us alive. 


The supplies of foreign salted meat have but slightly inereased. | 


In the period referred to there has been a considerable falling-off | 
in the imports of bacon, of salted beef, and of salted pork, though 
the weight of hams is very much more. : 
_ Faking both salt and fresh meat, the total weight of dead meat 
imported into the United Kingdom now exceeds the estimated | 
dead weight of all the live animals imported. For in the ten | 


months of 1877 we have received 790,915 ewt of salted meat and | 
90! 644 ewt of fresh, of slightly salted, and of preserved meat, 
making a total importation of 1,692,559 ewt, whereas the 
estimated dead-weight of the live animals imported in the ten 
|months of 1876, before the imports were published, was 
1,655,547 ewt. 


Of course the foreign supply of live and dead meat together 
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‘ten months ended 31st of October, this year and last, appears ; AGRICULTURAL a OF GREAT BRITAIN 


and Commercial Department of the Board of Trade, the follow- 
ing summary of returns :— 
Nore.—The returns were collected on 25th June, in the yoars 1875 


| bears only a small proportion to the i i i 
. quantity produced by our diately upon arrival. This continued throughout the autumn 
= breeders and graziers. | and far on into the winter, the lowest aaah being seen at the 






































































1876. 
We have received from Mr Giffen, the chief of she Statistical 


and 1876, and on 4th June in 1877. 
Acres of Lanp in Great Britain under— 


Wheat. Barley. Oats. Potatoes. Hops. 

BOTS sinsns 3,342,481 ... 2,509,701 ... 2,664,009 ... 522,653 ... 69,171 

1876 ...... 2,995,957 ... 2,533,109 ... 2,798,430 ... 505,088 ... 69,999 

ee 3,168,540 ... 2,427,588 ... 2,754,179 ... 512,471 ... 71,317 
Increase (+), or Decrease (—). 


. Wheat. Barley. Oats. Potatoes. Hops. 
crt .» $172,683 ... —115,521 ... — 44,251 ... +7,383 ...41,818 


over or or or or or 
WS)... £6G sa 606 ~~ 266065 Bos Oe 
1877 ) ... —178,941 .... —92,113 ... 490,170 ...—10,182 ...42,146 
over or or or or or 
1875 BO kn BEG cw ROB ie SO es 
Tora, Numser of Live Stock in Great Barirain. 
Cattle. Sheep. Pigs. 
1875 ...No. 6,012,824 ...... 29,167,438 ...... 2,229,918 
ROTO cesccsets 5,846,802 ...... 28,172,952 — ...... 2,293,620 
BITE incctenes 5,697,280 ...... 28,168,815 _...... 2,498,659 
Increase (+), or Decrease (—). 
Cattle. Sheer. Pigs. 
BU ED .. enssceses —149,022 .. — 4,136 +205,039 
over or or or 
UTED csvcoces 25 % 00% ... 89% 
eae” coneusees —315,544 —998,623 ... -++268,741 
ever or or or 
ae 5:2 % ove 3-4 % 12°1¢ 


The following s'atement seems to place on a scientific basis 
the popular opinion frequently expressed regarding the greater 
mildness of the climate of this country, as compared with 
periods within the recollection of old people :— 


Mr James Glaisher, the secretary of the British Meteoro- 
logical Society, has furnished a table of meteorological 
observations extending over a century, which reveal 
the fact that the climate of these islands is acwually 
becoming warmer year by year, and that this change has been 
going on for one hundred years. The records from which these 
conclusions have been drawn are unimpeachable, and so detailed 
and minute are they, that they cannot possibly be otherwise 
than accurate. As Mr Glaisher in his report says, long con- 
tinuance of frost and frequent falls of snow are facts that can be 
recorded without instruments as well as with them; and when, 
in addition to these records, we have the temperature recorded 
by an instrument so sensitive and delicate as the thermometer, 
there is no room for doubting the accuracy of the results. ‘Thus, 
we find, by comparing the later tables with the earlier ones, that 
our climate in the last hundred years has every year 
growing warmer at the rate of about 0°11 degree per year; that 
the mean temperature of the year is now 2 degrees warmer than 
it was in 1771; that the month of January is now 3 degrees 
warmer than it was in any January at the latter end of last 
century, whilst the winter months are all much warmer, and 
every month of the year is somewhat warmer than before. The 
independent observations for the last ten years forcibly confirm 
the deductions from those of the more extended period I have 
named. Mr Glaisher says it now becomes a question whether 
any part of the world has become 2 degrees colder in its mean 
annual temperature, or whether the world itself has increased in 
warmth by 2 degrees. If the latter, some interesting astro- 
nomiecal facts would follow. At present the observations show 
that the further we go on there is either a steady secular in- 
crease in the temperature of the country, or that we are ina 
long cycle of increasing temperature, out of which we shall 

robably gradually pass into a cycle of lowering bes Nee 
Tn the meantime, the fact being eer established that our 
climate is warmer, advantage should be taken by agriculturists 
to introduce for culture cereals and vegetables which the colder 
climate precluded. 


IIL—COLONIAL AND TROPICAL PRODUCE. 


TEA, SUGAR, INDIAN TEA, COFFEE, RICE, 
TOBACCO, AND DRIED FRUIT. 
J. C. Sillar and Co, (London) report :— 


Tea.—1877 commenced very gloomily ; in the spring the 
despondent feeling became intense, and upon arrival of the first of 
the new season’s crop, in the steamer Loudoun Castle, from Han- 
kow, early in July, a disgraceful panic prevailed, and the market 

| became completely Pomerers, importers continuing to force 
sales at the so-called public auctions “ without reserve,” imme- 
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end of November, when a marked change took place; holders 
regained ence, and early in December, reed bein 

received from China advising the closing of the markets for 
black teas, both at Foochow and Shanghai, an advance in the 


— of common congou to the extent of 1d per lb took place, | 


ollowed by a further rise of another }d before the end of the 
year, which closed with great firmness ; the general state of the 
country, and the fears of war in the East, coupled with a 
great scarcity of money for legitimate purposes, had a depres- 
sing influence, however ; the fact of the rise in the value being 
confined to the lowest descriptions of tea was also disappointing. 

One redeeming feature in the trade this season has been the 
absence of spurious and out-of-condition teas. Great vigilance 
has been shown on the part of the officers of H.M.’s Custom- 
house appointed to prevent those kinds from p»ssing into con- 
= and large quantities have been removed from the 
bonded warehouses for shipment to the continent. 

The following table shows the shipments from China and 
Japan to Great Britain for the last seven seasons; also the 
import of Indian teas and total quantity delivered for home con- 
sumption and export, and the United Kingdom stock on 31st 
December, for the last seven years (in million lbs) :— 























Total | Home Export. |Stock on 
China &| Indian |Delivered|C’nsump-| from 
U.K. eae: | U.K. (31st Dec. 
164,7 | 1235 | 41,1 | 83,8 
7, 17,1 167,2 127,7 38,4 100,7 
149.0 | 18,0 165,2 132,0 33,2 95,4 
1415 | 17,5 168,5 137,5 | 31,0 87,1 
162.0 | 25,8 | 177,2 | 1455 31,7 | 1075 
157,5 28,1 176,9 149,1 | 27,8 111,9 
169,0 31,2 186,2 1512 | 35,0 110,3 


The above figures give the total shipments from China and 
Japan for the seasons, commencing with vessels sailing with new 
teas in the month of May. The cargoes of ships lost are also 
included ; the deliveries and stocks are taken from the official 
accounts of the Custom-house. Several million pounds leave 
the Thames annually from the ships’ side, or in the same 
steamers in which they were imported; but it is impossible to 
form a correct estimate of the quantity, as no entry is made at 
the Custom-house, and no record appearing in the dock returns. 
Imports, DeLtverres, and Stocks of Tea, for the United Kingdom, 
with AveRAGE MontTuty DeEtiverr, and Averacs Paice of 
“Sounp Common Coxcou,” in 1861, ’71, and ’74-7. 





























[In Million lbs. ] 
Particulars. 1861. | 1871. | 1874, | 1875. | 1876. 1877. 
| | 

BEAD cceces cccccsecssses Ib} 92,7 | 170,7 | 161,6 | 198,2 | 185,6 186,23 
Deliveries— ar es a sells 
Home consumption ...... 78,0 | 123,5 | 187,4 |145,4 149,1 | 151,2 
PEATE. ~ concer sopcenecenaene 13,7 | 41,0 | 30,9 | 31,7 | 27,8 | 35,0 
eee el an 91,7 | 164,7 | 1683 [1771 /176,9 | 186,3 
Stock, 31st December ......| 65,5 | 83,8 87,1 |107,5 | 113,8 10,3 
Average Monthly Delivery 76° “13,7 44,0) 14,8) 14,7. “15,5 
Average Price—In bond ... Ade “[ijd | lid Ld | 94a Ta 

tal es Is5d! 64 | 64 | 64 | 6a | 6d 


The Public Ledger (London) report as follows on the 
market for raw produce and on sugar :— 


The year commenced with a reaction from the speculative 
activity which marked several of the produce markets towards 
the close of 1876, and falling prices were the rule, the decline in 
sugar being considerable, and hopes entertained of more suc- 
cessful business in the new year were not confirmed. The posi- 
tion of the Bank was strong, the stock of bullion amounting to 
28,214,165/, or seven millions more than the year before ; the 
reserve of notes 13,910,655/, or six-and-a-half millions in excess ; 
the private securities two millions less, the ratio of reserve to 
liabilities being 45 per cent., and the Bank rate 2 per cent. 

the most important variation in 
sai pipe ee en which ane 8s to 10s lower. 
Tea, after severe and long-continued depression, bringing prices 
down toa lower point than before recorded, has partially re- 
covered, but remains 1d to 4d per 1b cheaper. Coffee has fluc- 


tuated, the tendency being mostly downwards, and plantation is 
10s to 14s lower for the year. Cocoa has been in lighter supply, 








| and a higher range of prices has been sustained. 


i 


| Speculative operations, have seldom attracted attention, and | 


Prices of rice | 
show little alteration. Spices, often the medium of extensive | 
_ most articles have been subjected to long periods of dulness and | 

drooping prices, all kinds of pepper and cassia lignea declining | 
to a lower point than for some years; ginger is slightly | 
cheaper, cinnamon and cloves dearer, whilst pimento, nutmegs, | 
and mace, after various movements, exhibit only slight devia- | 
tions from the value a year ago. The rum market has suffered | 
extreme depression from the excessive weight of stock, and) 
prices are 3d to 4d per proof gallon lower. Brandy has slightly | 
given way. The condition of the dried fruit trade has been in a 
great degree unsatisfactory, the crop of currants being mostly | 
received in a damaged state, rendering the sale uncertain, and | 
the range of prices unusually wide ; whilst raisins have almost | 
continually given way, closing 7s lower than in 1876. Sago, | 
sago flour, andall kinds of tapioca, are rather dearer, but | 
arrowroot is cheaper. Silk shows an important decline. The. 
want of export trade in wool has led to lower prices for that | 
important staple. The variations in cotton have, as is usual, 
been incessant, closing $d to 3d higher. Jute, after considerable | 
excitement and advance in value, has gradually declined. Hemp | 
has experienced a few active periods, with a temporary rise in» 
prices, but the reaction has resulted in lower currencies. Large 
supplies of coir goods have led to reduced quotations. Saltpetre | 
has fluctuated, maintaining an adyance of about 23. The depres- 
sion in dyes and drysalteries noticed in the preceding vear has been | 

rolonged with little interruption, accompanied by restriction of | 

usiness and fall in value. Indigo closes 1s to 1s 6d lower for! 


Bengal. Cochineal about 9d, and lac dye 1d to 2d per Ib | 
cheaper. Turmeric 43 per ewt lower, but safflower rather | 
higher. Unequalled supplies of shellac have caused a reduction | 


of 20s for garnets to 70s for fine orange; galls, cutch, and| 
Gambier are lower. Dyewoods have generally been quiet. | 
Most descriptions of hides are slightly cheaper, and leather also. 
shows a slight decline. The value of tobacco is below that of 
December last. Manufactured chemicals have for the most part 
given way. Tallow has generally found a slow sale, closing 
3s 6d to 5s lower. Cocoa-nut oil is dearer, fish oils and olive oil 
lower, linseed and cottonseed oils higher, but rape oil lower. 
Petroleum, after wide movements, is ls 3d per gullon lower. 
Linseed is rather cheaper, and rapeseed shows only a slight dif-| 
ference. Poppy and cottonseed higher. Turpentine is 1ls 
lower. The metal markets have remained unusually flat, and a 
general decline in value has ensued, copper closing about 10s, 
tin about 9/, pig iron 7s 6d, lead 2/ 103 to 3/, spelter 2/ 10s per 
ton, and aldaton 1/ 5s per bottle, below the prices current at | 
the end of 1876. 





| 
Sugar.—Appearances have seldom proved more deceptive, | 
or the course of business more disappointing to most concerned, | 
than in the sugar market during 1877. For expectations, enter- | 
tained with more than usual confidence, that the production | 
would be considerably diminished, and prices wou!d, therefore, | 
maintain a comparatively high range, have not been borne out in | 
the sequel. On the contrary, estimates regarding probable supplies | 
have turned out fallacious, actual scarcity has at no time been | 
felt, and the improvement, although often apparently coming and 
anxiously awaited, has only at one period been realised. This! 
temporary revival, which occurred in the early part of 1877, has 
been followed by a reaction, gradual for some time, but severe) 
and decisive towards the close, amounting to almost a collapse, | 
nearly the whole of the extensive rise in prices established in| 
1876 having been lost. The relapse was in a great measure) 
attributable to the twofold influence of the previous high range | 
of value, which led to an unexpectedly large falling off in the 
deliveries, whilst stimulating the shipments from sources whence 
little, if any, is usually received. In this manner the ascertained 
deficiency in the crop of Cuba, but more especially that in eon- 
tinental beetroot was counterbalanced, the comparative decrease | 
in the stock eventually disappeared, and with heavy arrivals of 
new beet at the close, a large surplus has been created. 


The imports during the last two months of 1577 have been | 
maintained on such an extensive scale, that the total for the) 
year exceeds that in any preceding, raising the present stock to’ 
a higher amount than any year, at the corresponding date since 
1873. 


Instead of the scarcity in the autumn of 1577, as confidently 
predicted, imports were on a large scale, and at the commence- 
ment of October the total showed a slight excess, whilst the 
deliveries proved 55,000 tons below those of the previous year. 
In addition to this unfavourable statistical position, the preasure 
to sell beetroot of the new crop began to exert an adverse 
influence on the market, transactions were on a limited scale, 
and prices generally gave way. As the season advanced un- 
usually heavy supplies of beet augmented the stocks, and the 
comparative surplus rapidly increased from 15,0) tons towards 
the end of October to 73,000 tons at the end of November, 
which had an overpowering effect, creating an anxious desire to 
sell, and accelerating the downward movement, until prices, 

| returned to within 1s to 1s 6d of the lowest point of the year 1876. | 
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f° - : : Scommary of Imports, Deliveries, and Stocks of Forricx Rerivep 
pe! The subjoined statement will serve to elucidate the movements ee Sugar 
pee in value of several of the leading descriptions during the past — above) during each of the last Ten Years, from official 
iv, ‘two years, showing the lowest and highest prices in 1876, in 
a | comparison with the present :-— Deliveries. | St 
ie —— J —— 1876 ——-+ 1877. Years. Imports. | a || a 
4 Lowest in Highestin Dec. | Home use.| Export. | December. 
| fi Spring. Noy. Value. —. caianmescaenendlmmasetieitiaee! 
Rt Kinds. 8 8 8 tons. tons. tons. | tons. 
| Cane Jaggery.....ccccssssserceree oe 36.3 _ peer 14 ih ctencaeacabeiimiaadedl 168,000 _ 8,200 || — 
4 Unclayed Manila ........ sana 2 ae iss 14 Rete teeta 139,127 | 182,000 9,908 | 12,500 
Sia WAIN connacchenastnentinbe ae er 16 Wiciccictentaantictend 143,014 | 133,000} 13,308 | 16,000 
ni Browis W.L ..ccccsesesovcccsesssese aT .Gusics ae Sunn 18 icinnindeteiesteenaniee 133,593 | 122,000 7,229 | 20,000 
ri: ii A I icscieecetnsentitninds OP: sehen OE aiesinse 25 _ RE ee .| 118,042 | 109,896 1,257 || 15,000 
t, Fine Demerara crystals......... ee BE neces 7 | 
A? Say's Paris loaves ........0-++++ er SB . scout 28 Se icausesescusspenssesecned 89,376 88,334 1,671 | 10,024 
; ee ee cee Si antuiehomegen | 78,635 | 74,726} 2,785} 7,850 
: The following statement furnishes the movements of beetroot '70 scihancoaaieeiiiemnaniaidaminals | 85,522 | 80,544 1,628 | 6,862 
‘in the four chief ports of the United Kingdom since the com- O9...seccseseeserenererens 53,447 | 51,296 | 1,343 3,584 
| SAE: | 36,493 | 37,614 | 859 || 3,047 
'mencement of the new season, from the lst October to the end ; , 
bit ; ; Home consumption and stocks not given. 
a of December, compared with those of the previous year :— $$ $$ 
: SS ee eee The following statement exhibits, in thousands of tons, the 
by | l | Stock, production of Beetroot on the continent, chiefly from official 
: Ports. _ Landed. || Delivered. /31st December | sources, for the season ending the 3lst July, compared with the 
; ! four previous seasons :— 
4 1877.; 1876. 1877.| 1876. | 1877.| 1876. ’ 
- | | | Countries. '1876- 7. | 1875-6.| 1874-5.! . 
yt | tons. | tons. || tons. | tens. | tons. | tons. B { a 5-6) 1076-6 1873-4.) 1872-8. 
; | London .......-.sesseees veseses 80,126) 14,263) 18,263] 13,002] 14,812] 5,917 | tons. | tons. 
eT SARIN. ccincnneecisncstan’ 18,672, 10,679 13,000] 7,714] 5,980] 3,494 | France ........ ee 248 aon = = | —. 
;, DEIIEE. sssnecniesrrertnennnee’ 39,748) 5,058|| 29,726] 4,879] 12,040] 634 | Germany ........cececseceececeee | 291,| 346,| 250,| 288,| 258, 
i SIN scccucssniel ctdininnd | 8,290 8,250) 7,080} 7,690] 1,870] 860 | Austria ......ccccccccscseseeseocce | 203,| 153,| 120,} 169, | 214, 
ate | i mremmeer | BRUGEA <.cnsevscosncsccesseseooces 250, | 245 E 
it a aly 96,836 83,150! 62,069! 33,285 ' 34,202! 10,805 BONNER ssccvevevcecccnsenessens | at 79, aT 70 "78 
i ; é PEIN, BOB. cvcccccecevestes wont 25, G, 30, ‘ 
bi In the absence of reliable statements, only an estimate of the = : E ~ ™ 
. probable consumption in the United Kingdom can be given ; 1,059, | 1,317, | 1,145, | 1,110, | 1,142, 
re when the exports of British refined, which have reached about The latest eat? 
: , mates of the out-turn of the present crops are as 
Pe 54,000 tons, are deducted, the quantity left for home use may be follows : — France, 350,000 tons; Germany, 355,000 tons; 
Bi Austria, 235,000 tons; Russia, 250,000 tons; Belgian, 60,000 
Ree in 1876. tons ; Holland, &., 25,000 tons; or a total of 1,275,000 tons, 
ect ; being 216,000 tons more than in 1876. 
bai Srarement of the Imports, Deliveries, and Stocks of Sucam in the} Although the exports of British refined fell off during the first 
ate United Kingdom, in the Year 1877, compared with the Two 


—_ months to some extent, a considerable extension has since 
taken place, and the total for the year is only 5,000 tons below 
that of 1876, which was the largest known. The exports of 
British refined sugar during each of the last twelve years, from 
official records, have been as follows :— 


previous Years, with the Stocks at the close of December. 
IMPORTATION. 
1877. 1876. 1875. 
Estimate. Official. Official. 
Colonial ..........ceecee0e tons 296,000 ...... 277,695 — ...00 293,948 











: ; nee EMOTE cupessevscesnsiese ~~ TRD FEIT astvercnccsecesiossed tons 38,987 
DIAN cacscccsictionecucasons 888,000 ...... 846,999 ...... 408,576 | +5! 87] sessesesessesseeee ees 
Continental..........s0.sesseee- 146,000... 154,668 ...... 108,341 ee seeeeerseeecsees op gu ertennetioneiernse eet aot 
. eae eee ead eee 168,800 Tae 139,127 ae 0 sar, SHREED SEY Coccccccces eecece ng . . seer . 
Refined q en onan eovaudtan aE “i acomainenedanaen 13,424 
ieee ye 998,000... 918,489 oes... BARRED | FB -seconeove wrtnecens spi siiiCoubecssiasssaghiectioinans . 8,612 





* Homs CONSUMPTION. 


‘estimated at ubout 826,000 tons, against about 860,000 tons 
re 880,000 ...... 920,000 ...... 928,000 





Lloyd and Cheshire (London) report :— 








siiaiaiitiaias Indian Tea.—1877 has witnessed an important and serious 
So ae ee 23.600... 39.510 24.24; | decline in the price of Indian tea. It cannot be thought that 
Foreign refined .........0... ees Soames 9908 |... 13.308 | this was unexpected, for it was evident long ago that it would be 
Hani ais ee ae “. | only a question of time when the production of Indian tea 
I oii hinted 31,800 ...... ORAS occs 37,549 | would altogether outstrip the consumption. 1877 we wrote :— 
British refined.................. 54,000 ...... 59,445 ...... 48,613 In the late prosperous years for Indian tea growers, large 
<< —— = | extensions of gardens took place, the produce of which is now 
* Srocks, December 30. telling so severely on our market, at the same time that the 
Raw and refined............... 198,000 ..... 112,500 ...... 165,000 | supply has been so rapidly increasing, it is a notorious fact that 
* As no official statement has been given since the abolition of the the proportion of good, useful tea is much less than formerly . 
duties, these are estimated. With regard to the quality from the various districts, Assam 
a ae has sent teas decidedly inferior to the average; Cachar even 
The quantity of sugar taken for brewing purposes daring the | more so (excepting one or two marks of late); Darjeeling, the 
first nine months of the year 1877, the latest returned, amounted 7 Deht ao y _ cane — es 8 
30.032 : 2 & . and Dehra Dhoon show more satisfactory quality, the latter 
to 30,032 tons, against 32,637 tons in 1876, or rather less than | district in particular; a few Neilgherry Be 7m also show an 


in the same period last year. 


Scommaxy of Imports, Deliveries, and Stocks of Raw and Rerinap 

SuGaR in the United Kingdom during the last Ten Years, from 
official records, except for the Home Deliveries and Stocks since 
1874, which are estimated. 


advance. ; 

Some improvement is noticeable this season in the size of 
breaks from the gardens; but the vicious am of splitting 
them up in Calcutta still largely obtains, much to the annoyance 
and inconrenience of the trade here. The course of the market 
throughout has been a falling one, with heavy losses to 
importers. The drop in values may be estimated as averaging 
nearly 6d per lb, the decline having been heaviest on classes 
now selling from 11d to 2s 2d. ose now fetching 2s 2d and 





Deliveries. Stock, 


—_—_—_—_— 8lst 
Home use.| Export. || December. 


Years. 








Imports. 











- 
en ER PS 






iz tons. | tons. ona. nn 2s 6d show 3d to 4d, and 2s 6d and over, 1d to 2d per lb decline. 
Hi 1877... ....eeseeeeeeeneenens 998,000 | 880,000 31,800 198,000 Notwithstanding this heavy fall, Indian teas under 1s 2d are 
ith 6 cheese econ eeeeewenees 918,489 | 920,000 49.518 112,500 | still dearer than China, but over this figure they are much 
; i TBs» wvnensovsoossssorene 953,879 | 928,000 37,549 || 165,000 | cheaper. In the year, China growth has also declined, classes 

Fi, nner ae | 836,000 26,344 || 180,000 | now selling at 9d to 1s show the heaviest fall; these prices, 
Hi Ticscecsisenistnemmiall 833.489 | 786,033 | 8,451 || 200,000 | however, are 1d to 1}d higher than six weeks ago. 

ai _ i 5 TotaL Luport of Inpiaw Taa into Unirap Kixepom, 1866-77. 

| ! "TB ..svessvseressvesteoest 784,004 | 715,401 | 11,163 || 152,989 min. Ibs mis. The. mln. Ibs. 
i i acettdieehet tee 688,708 | 702,200 | 17,872 || 102,350 | 1877 ...... ‘81,8 | 1873 18,3 | 1869 10,6 

ety Oe ctatenaesiotia’ 724,768 | 693,501 | 19,779 |] MANNS |G nc nncccee BOB] TD cccccccnees UCD] CB cccsseccesee 8,1 

. iA Bo eseenseseerneeusen 605,518 | 610,700 | 13,403) 11711 | 75 1. nae SE MIR a te ao) ae . 

. | eee ree 626,301 | 594640 | 13155 || 137981 | °74 » TM We nse Be Baa! 








Seg vac ae, 
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The Public Ledger reports :— 


Coffee. —The market was characterised during 1877 by an | 
absence of the activity, and wide fluctuations in value, which | 
marked the two years preceding, as from an important exten- 
fion in the supply, and other equally influential causes, long 
periods of dulness prevailed, and the general direction of prices 
was downwards. Of the mnenied supply a considerable 

rtion was contributed by Ceylon, which led to a rapid decline 
in the value of plantation early in the year; and although some 
recovery afterwards occurred, the range continued much below 
the relatively high point reached towards the close of 1876. At 
the same time, good ordinary kinds fluctuated within much 
narrower limite, and Java, notwithstanding heavy supplies, 
maintained a higher leyel in the later months, these circum- 
stances greatly reduced the disparity existing between planta- 
tion and other descriptions in 1876. 





At the outset the generally favourable position of the article, 
comprising a diminution of about 43,000 tons in the principal 
European stocks, lighter shipments from Brazil, and active 
markets on the continent, led to a continuance of the buoyant 
tone which prevailed at the close of 1876; speculative operations 
were more numerous, and a further rise of 3s to 4s was esta- 
blished for all descriptions, middling plantation rising to 121s, 
and good ordinary native to 93s. This activity, however, was 
of short duration, for scarcely had the first fortnight elapsed 
before a cessation of the speculative demand gave the market a 
much quieter tone, and with larger supplies brought forward, a 
sudden reaction ensued. Public sales went off with increasing 
flatness at daily receding prices, the above-mentioned advance 
quickly disappeared, and at the end of January prices of planta- 
tion were about 83s helow those at the commencement, ordinary to 
good ordinary kinds being 5s to 63 lower. December commenced 
with a general indisposition to buy, which was prolonged to the 
close, and the previous recovery in value was entirely lost. Planta- 
tion went off without competition, and although the first con- 
signment of the new crop sold at extreme rates, increasing 
supplies brought prices down to about their proper relation with 
old, and middling quality closed at 103s to 104s for old, and 106s 
to 107s for new. Brazil and other foreign descriptions, of which 
a larger proportion of the stock was constituted, became very 
dull, and only a limited business was effected, although prices 
continually receded. 


Upon a review of the year, it appears that whilst prices of 
plantation deviated to the extent of 25s per cwt, and closed 12s 
to 14s lower, than in 1876, pale and foreign descriptions fluc- 
tuated only about 10s, and closed only 2s to 5s cheaper. 


Statement of the prices of various descriptions at the lowest 
point in April, and at the end of December, compared with the 
value at the end of 1876 :-— 


Lowest in Exd of 
May, ’77. Dec., '77. Dec., 76. 
Kinds. © s d s d . 
Middling plantation Ceylon ...... BE = —coeve OR = recess 117 - 
Native Ceylon, good ordinary ... 80 - ...... 89 - 
Good ordinary Jamaica ............ TE = cavers SP = senses 88 - 
Fine ordinary Guatimala ........ « OR cca ee eee cokes 93 - 


Good Channel Rio ...............06+ i, eee Oo me | 83 


Prices of various qualities on the 3lst December of the four 
preceding years :— 


1875. 1874. 1873. 1872. 
Kinds. eS s d s d s a 

Plantation Ceylon, middling .. 103 - ... 10@ -... 125 —- ... 86 
Native Ceylon, good ordinary 92-... 82 -... 118 -... 79 - 
Ditto Ceylon afloat ............ — . 80 -... 108 -... 78 - 
Java, good ordinary ........+ 9 Me ee RE = ae HE ome 
Rio, good ordinary...........++ eee eee ee 
Ditto afloat ........cccccerceneee Pi cee. ON ee ke Oa ee = 


Summary of Imports, Deliveries, and Stocks of CorrgB in the United 
Kingdom, during the lasi thirteen years, from official records. 
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He ee SS SSS sss sess ners 


| Deliveries. 
Years. | Imports. of 
Home use.| Export. | December. 
| tons. | tons. tons. tons. 
ETS 78,000} 14,500 | 54,500 17,500 
TGrssscsscsccccccvene, 67,069 | 14,885 | 61,000 | 8,747 
ii anuscseeninamennindenl 79.708 | 14,450} 60,500 15,000 
sienna leseipiieni | e-704| 14,223 | 54,000 | —_ 14,000 
ainvesineindindbeas | 84,184 | 14,433 | 72,000 12,000 
"TB .ccccccee secvecserer ees 74,586 | 14,134) 70,500 13,500 
Wi avidntececoneisnsonsenss | 86,000 | 13,844 | 76,000 | 25,000 
eee | 0,287 | 13,674 | 64,652 31,000 
cies psiiaiateaaceeteenes | 77,418| 12,991] 67,211 29,468 
GB..cccccccssccesssece-coe| 77,685 | 18,665 60,297 22,545 | 
i atadeaicnsahaneiiel 61,486 | 14,093 | 48,570) 20,045 | 
ali iiessaaggttnameenionts 56,727 | 13,814 | 42286 16,906 | 
i ciniesebacstiuntoos ia 13,726 | 17,111 | 


61,870 | 44,590 
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Fraser and Co. (London) report :— 


Rice.—The unusual, if not unprecedented, number of 
fluctuations in the price of rice, must, we think, be considered 
the most striking feature of the trade during 1877. While this 
circumstance has doubtless been occasioned by a variety of 
causes, its most apparent one was, of course, the serious nature 
of the famine in Southern India. As the year advanced, the out- 
break of hostilities between Russia and Turkey, with its possible 
political complications, and still later, the indifferent results of 
the grain harvest in Europe generally, tended to stimulate 
speculation to a very considerable degree. Strange as it may 
appear, however, the many opportunities which occurred 
throughout 1877 for realising handsome profits were only taken 
advantage of by but few of the operators, whilst by far the 
larger number, unmindful of past experience, made such exor- 
bitant demands, that trade was checked, a reaction ensued, and 
their object completely defeated. Such, in a few words, is 
a brief summary of 1877’s history; and we will now examine 
more closely, and in fuller detail, the various points of interest 
which have marked its course. 


Towards the close of 1876, the impending famine in Southern 
India was already foreshadowed, and, as a natural consequence, 
speculators commenced purchasing largely new crop shipments 
of Burmah rice at 93 9d to 98 104d per ewt, open charter, for 
sailing vessels, and at 10s 6d to 10s 9d per cwt for steamers of 
Rangoon. During the opening months of 1877, however, prices 
gradually but steadily declined in consequence of the shipping 
season having commenced considerably sooner than was antici- 
pated, and the despatch of a large number of early steamer 
shipments to Europe, but principally owing to well-authenticated 
rumours of an enormous crop seaiiiie for export, and the fact 
that the quantity which was actually being diverted to Southern 
India was on a very much smaller scale than had been generally 
counted upon. By the end of March, therefore, prices had 
fallen nearly 1s ae ewt, sales of Rangoon rice being only 
practicable at 8s 10}d per ewt by sailing vessels, and at 98 6d by 
steamers. About this period also, the market, which had} 
hitherto been artificially supported, experienced a most serious | 
collapse, both here and in Liverpool. The stocks of old rice, | 
having been previously bought up by two or three speculators, 
had been tenaciously held by them in the confident expectation | 
that sooner or later consumers would be compelled to pay the 
extreme rates demanded by them. In this anticipation, how- 
ever, holders were destined to be grievously disappointed. In 
one or two instances, the cleaners decided to close their mills 
temporarily, rather than face the inevitable loss which the 
exaggerated pretensions of the owners of the rough rice would 
have forced upon them, while others were enabled to import 
from Holland and Belgium to a small extent, but in suff- 
cient quantities to open the eyes of the holders to the 
dangerous nature of the game they were playing. The arrival 
of the first steamer shipment of the new crop early in March, 
speedily followed by numerous others, finally and completely 
broke down the expectations of the holders, resulting almost in 
a panic, in which a reduction of 1s 6d per cwt had to be 
accepted, and prices of old and new rice once more reached the 
same level. 


Steamers vid the Suez Canal have been more largely employed 
in the transportation of rice from Burmah to Europe than in any 
previous year, the total quantity shipped in this manner having 
amounted to 102,879 tons, comprising 72,891 tons from Ran- 
goon, 14,167 tons from Bassein, 8,220 tons from Akyab, and 
7,601 tons from Moulmein, against a total of 70,783 tons in 1876, 
72,901 tons in 1875, 35,315 tons in 1874, 48,618 tons in 1873, 
and 80,644 tons in 1872. 

Comparative Imports of Rics into Evropa, with Expoxrs and 
Consumption, 1873-7. 
(000’s omitted ; thus, 293, = 293,000.) 


| 
Imports. Exports and Consuzmption. 








Countries. 





1877) 1876 1875|1874 1873 1877) 1876 '1575 1874 1873 




















'tons.| tons. tons.itens.'tons. tons.| tons. tons. tons tons. 
Great Britain ...|293,| 288, 365, 342, 259, | 273,) 300, 280, 336,| 259, 














FROME cacecccscce: 54,| 64, 70, 57,, 61, 55,) 63, 70, S7,) 60, 
Belgium ........- 52,) 66, 44, 34, 41, 50) 66, 44, 34) 41, 
ee 64,, 67, 68, 76, 63, 73) 64, 64, 74) 64, 
Hamburg ........- 43,; 30, 37, 27! 22, |) 34; 16, 33, 24) 20, 

Deisscsece = 518, 586, 538,| 453, 487, 511, 493, £28, 446 


Horatio N. Davis and Co. (London) report :-— 


Tobacco.—Judging from the increase of clearances in the 
United Kingdom, it is gratifying to find there will be a consider- 
able augmentation in the duty-paid returns, probably some 
200,0001, for the first eight months of the fiscal year; hence, 
however severely other branches of commerce may have suffered, | 
the manufacturing interest of the tobacco trade has not parti- 
cipated in the general depression. The stock in the United 
Kingdom of American growths at lst January, 1877, being 18,500 
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hogsheads more than Ist January, 1876, the staple commo lity 
strips alone showing an increase of 5,000 hogsheads, necessarily 
affected the market as 1877 progressed. During the first four 
monthe, owing to the perceptible scarcity of good and fine strips, 










‘it became known the make of strips in the Western States would 
reach an unusual amount, holders showed more inc!ination to 
progress for all classes, and the market became gradually more 
depressed, and prices irregular for both leaf and etrips. On the 


the quality being found to be most indifferent, combined with the 
knowledge that the crops in the United States had been housed 
in good order, and in the aggregate were much larger and better 
|in quality than for many years past, acted most adversely on 
prices, the fall showing a clear 1}d to 2d per lb on all denomi- 
nations of strips in comparision with prices ruling at the same 
period former year ; considerable business was carried through at 
‘this decline, as buyers gradually ascertained the paucity of com- 
paratively good and fine qualities. 
Estrmatep Stock of Lear and Strips in Usirep KinGpom on 
Ist January, with Extreme Quotations. 








Western and Virginia Western 
Virginia Leaf. Leaf. Leaf. 
bhds. d c d d 
Bie eicchcknssnceves Tee ©. avens Ft 6 @ 13 
ic ieee if Nee i BOs anheek 3} 14 
Ou a veiasiaeanedie ST 600 ....... 5 re, jacsen 2¢ il 
Oth sdeuvincceies $1,000 ...... 4 oe , dedues 25 10 


Witherby and Farley (London) report :— 

Dried Fruit.—The year 1877 opened with a small stock 
‘of currants of good quality, the trade well supplied, and the 
prospect of a steady export business, which, as events proved, 
was not underrated. No feature of interest was developed in 
the early months; trade was good, and importation kept the 
stock, by the Ist April, nearly on a level with that of the Ist 
| January. Prices only improved on middle class fruit, to which 
| colonial exporters were constant, while common descriptions fell 
\slowly under pressure to effect sales. 

The month of May brought investors into the market owing 
to the probability of Greece being involved in the Eastern ques- 
tion, and the purchasers were remunerated by an advancing 
market. Yet the trade continued to buy only for immediate 
requirements, and allowed importers and speculators to hold the 
stock. No material alteration was made in quotations, and as 
opinions differed vastly as to the political position of Greece, the 
trade found means of buying without paying much advance. 
July showed weakness, and by Ist August a fall of 3s was 
clearly stiown (sales at 26s, against 29s in June). Business early 
in August was cramped by anticipations. The war, the prospect 
of a large crop, the general dullness of trade—all tended to 
quietude, which, however, was soon disturbed by reports of rain 
in Greece. The promise ofa fine and extensive crop had caused 
holders to press for realisations; but the trade held back. 
Even the first and later reports of rain would not stir them 
from apathy, the more so when the first ship arrived on the 30th 
August with a cargo of good fruit, and a very few marks of rain 
damaged. Acting on fair information, importers held to their 
ot dongs views, and established long prices at the opening, 
which, on further arrivals taking place, and proving to be 
damaged, the trade willingly supported for good new, and all 
| descriptions of old fruit. 
| The Valencia raisin trade has been ruled by low prices all the 
| year, sellers making heavy losses. ‘Lhe stock was large to com- 
| mence with, and the bad trade of the country can alone account 
| for the difficulty in disposing of supplies, for prices have never 
Tuled so low. The spring and summer deliveries were made 
without any of the zest that might have been expected with a 
| price of 21s for good fruit. 
Iil—WINeE 
| 


TRADE. 

Matthew Clark and Sons (London) report :— 

We subjoio herewith the Custom’s annual returns for the 
twelve years, 1866-77, and regret to have to publish so unsatisfac- 
tory a result as is exhibited iu the estimated figures for 1877 :— 

















} 
WINEs. 
Se _. Home Con- Stoe 
Years. Imports. sumption. Exports. Dec. $1. 
e Pipes. Pipes. Pipes. Pipes. 
| Ree | 144,550 25,950 20,670 131,800 
Po scessiin: nniiiadie 145,685 129,758 17,592 | 128,169 
taakvevawwenwanbiel 109,929 142.41 18,149 123,298 
BY. ..rcvrescccereies | 162,116 140,000 18,669 124,958 
i Dcnssinnmnecnsasesie 167,058 143,097 15,873 133,332 
|| STL. ....seceeceeees 168,585 153,186 17,080 | 129,760 
‘2 | 186,048 | 159,188 18,921 | 136,919 
CBisvrerreseeensnees 207,610 170,067 17,500 | 147,903 
| Uh... eeeseceneseeee 72.397 165,060 | 15,571 | 189,139 
|] SD eseceesseeeeeeeeee 174,168 163,673 | 15,671 | 181,502 
Pictdiscinchinesieneal 188,394 176,046 | 14,770 | 126,630 
IY wiseueseeapeostied 184,109) | 168161 | 13,8589 124,893 
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| prices for such were fairly maintained ; when, however, in April | 


market opening for the new imports in the autumn, the fact that 














[ Eeonomist. 
March 9, 1878, 
BRANDY. 
| 
x Home Con- | § 
| Years. | Imports. sumption. Exports. | Rag ~ 4 
Puns. Puns. Puns. Puns. 
Oe 49,000 27,175 4,570 55,700 
i Sees 42,172 27,709 3,176 65.469 
SA choi heeatealiiall 35,329 | - 28,874 4,000 65,648 
| ese cmakeel 34,937 | 28411 3,613 65,553 
alia caa taal 68,918 | 30,664 3,021 100,212 
he oe | 46,716 32,309 3,609 106,421 
Meal gil | 30,604 34,302 3,025 99,140 
, RCT wee] 57,809 | 87,187 3,433 | 107,738 
i isiccincssteteleul 29,581 37,468 2,327 95,129 
Nl cicicnssmecnci 35,543 38,878 2,115 $7,660 
> cinncanaetenste | 69,164 39.085 2,675 | 111,885 
Oeil 24.618 35,907 2,482 93,821 





After estimating the probable returns of the month of December, 
1877, we may calculate upon a decreased importation of wine of 
about 4,200 pipes, evidently due to absence of demand, when we 
see that the home consumption has also decreased to the extent 
of nearly 8,000 pipes, as compared with previous year. The 
decrease in the | onded stock is slight. 
. examination of the trading in each description of wine, we 

nd in :— 

Ports.—A slightly decreased importation, and a decreased 
home consumption of about 1,500 pipes. Quotations, however, 
are higher, attributable to the very indifferent quality of the late 
wae and also to a genuine steady revival of demand for good 
and fine qualities, which are rapidly improving in value. 

Clarets.—This wine shows a large decrease in the importa- 
tion, over 400,000 gallons, and a decreased home comsumption of 
over 300,000 gallons during 1877. ‘his falling off is explained 
by the fact of the shipment of the 1874’s during 1876 hhaving 
supplied current demand, and we anticipate resumption of busi- 
ness when later vintages are required to replenish stocks on this 
side: Sound claret thoroughly maintains its popularity, and the 
quality of the late crop is satisfactory, and likely to prove useful. 

Spanish —The very fine quality of the 1876 vintage 
led to good business, notwithstanding the high price, but as the 
pee trading shows a slight decrease both in importation and 

ome consumption, it has evidently been affected by the com- 
petition of common red wines from Oporto, which have been 
sacrificed at public auction throughout the past year. ‘The late 
crop has proved plentiful and of fairly good quality, and if ship- 
ping prices rule easy, we think there will be a fair demand. 

Sherries.—Again we find decreased importation and largely 
decreased home consumption. We must face the fact that the 
demand for this wine is on a much smailer scale than it was five 
or six years ago. The crude young wine then sold as sherry 
gave a blow to the trade from which it has never recovered, and 
we can only hope that the quality lately gathered will enable 
shippers to give such value in good medium wine as to enable 
them to regain the ground they have lost. The reputation of 
sherry was mainly owing to the excellence of shipments at 50 to 
80/, and can only be recovered by keeping the wine until it is 
matured, so as to be able to ship quality equal to the old standard, 
and for shippers to think more of the reputation of their brand 
than of their position on the shipping list. 

Brandy.—The general stagnation of trade has at last—after 
twelve years of continued progress—affected the home consump- 
tion of this article, which shows a decrease of 365,000 gallons 
(more than 3,000 puncheons) as compared with last year. The 
importations also show the very large decrease of upwards of 
5,100,000 gallons—over 44,500 puncheons in the year. The 
bonded stock in the United Kingdom, upon which the trade has 
been working, has of course decreased considerably, lL eing more 
than 2,000,000 gallons—or about 18,000 puncheons less than that 
at the close of 1876, 

Summarising the result of the 1877 trading, it is evident that 
business has been bad for the great bulk of our dealers in foreign 
wines and spirits ; the general commercial depression has induced 
curtailment of orders, and prices, with the exception of port, 
have remained at a dead level. If we add to this the unusual 
number of small failures, and the collapse of one old-established 
and respected firm, the record of our 1877 trading is not pleasing. 
Neither do we see any immediate prospect of improvement, 
because dealers are walt stocked for legitimate demand, and the 
uncertainty of European politics, coupled with continued distress 
in our manufacturing districts, stop all large operations. 


IV—RAW MATERIALS. 

WOOL, SILK, JUTE, RAGS, ESPARTO, INDIGO, 
TALLOW, LEATHER, OILS, CHEMICALS, 
TIMBER, METALS, COAL. 

(1) WOOL. 

Messrs Helmuth Schwartz and Co. (London) report :— 


_ 1877 has been a very unfavourable one to the woollen 
| industry, which has suffered alike from the increased and now 
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Economist, 
March 9, 1878. 









































almost universal commercial depression, and from the uncer- 
tainties of the political situation. The war in the East has not 
directly affected the value of the article, but it is has acted as a 


the effect of the prolonged political struggle in France. At one 
time good harvest prospects promised increased animation, 
but the expectations were, for this country, rudely disappointed. 
All through 1877, an uncertain tone has been the characteristic 
of the market; no confident opinion as to the merits of the 


sales shows a vacillating line, sensitive to every varying influence. 

The year began, for colonial wool, with an unsound basis of 
prices, and an erroneous estimate of the condition and the pro- 
spects of the trade. There had been unusually strong fluctua- 
tions in 1876—an extreme depression of values, and a sudden 
strong recovery—and, forgetful of the fact that the depreciation 
had really much more to say for itself than the recovery, which 


with finding explanations for what was termed the summer 
“panic.” It probably struck but few observers that it was not 
the panic that required explanation, but the subsequent rise. 
Judgment was put upon a more correct track by the February 
sales, which swept away the whole November advance, and 
fixed prices upon a basis more in harmony with the condition of 
the trade. ‘This basis—about 10 per cent. below an average— 
has, excepting for a comparatively short time in May, been 
more or less maintained throughout the year. 


Taken in conjunction with the unsatisfactory state of business, 
this result can only be called favourable, and as such it would 
no doubt have been considered, but for the highly strung 
expectations which were entertained at the beginning of the 
year, and which have since coloured every estimate. 


One feature which in former years presented itself con- 
ones at every turn was wanting in 1877. We allude to 
the existence of excessive machinery, the artificial want of the 
raw material thus created, and to the surprising and anomalous 
turns which the market took in consequence. If there be still 
an excess of industrial establishments, it has not of late asserted 
itself. The supplies of the raw material have yearly risen, and 
with them has naturally the amount of work to be performed. 
But the existing plant does not appear to have been augmented 
any further; on the contrary, it seems to have been reduced, 
or been used more sparingly. ‘The quantity of wool worked 
up in 1877 falls short of, or barely equals, that of 1876. What 
increase there has been in the supplies has not been absorbed, 
but remains as old stock in the various markets. 


Prices.—The course of prices is given under the head of the 
London and Liverpool sales. Subjoined are the quotations for a 


few leading descriptions on the 31st December, 1872-77 :— 
VaLvr on the 3lst December. 


1877. 1876. 1875. 1874. 1878. 1872 
Australian P.P. good 
to sup. combing... 23$ ... 25 - 244 ... 26 « Bo 
Do do good average 
GTOARD ...ccncsescneee 124 133 1B. .- 14 ~ 15 .. 16 
Do Sydney average 
Clothing .........00 18 193 ... 19 20 
Cape, average fleece... 12 lt . 14 154 a 
Buenos Ayres, average 
QPORSD ... .cesecersee 6 7 7 74 
Peru, middling ......... ll Ms 4. BG... 14 14 15¢ 
Donskoi, average white 
en Te Mi 2. 1). 10 ... 18$ 
East India, ordinary 
FOO... cercescences 7 83 9. af 10 i2 
Lincoln hogs ..........+ 16 19 20. 23 26 28 
Corron, middling New f 
URNA viniceccsice 6% ... 63 7s TE ue Ofy ... 10$ 
Wueat, annualaverage 7 be a 
per quarter ...... 56/9 46/2... 45/2... 55/8 ... 58/8... 57/ 
Bank rate, annual 
BVETAZOC .....0cc000 2, 2 we Ses Sry ses Sais eee Sets 


The following figures give, in a fairly trustworthy way, the 
average value per bale of colonial wool during the past thirteen 
years :— 


Importin Aver. Value Tot. Value. 
Year. Bales. per Bale. Min. £. 
1865 ...... 482,551 .... 285 .«.. + 10,2) 
4 455,812 .eore 24R «core 41,1, 
TE wun 541,059 ...... 202 ...000 11,2, Average per year 
Oe tsi 633,134  ....0 18g severe 11,7, { 11 min. £. 
"OB ...000 633,959 USE  ceseee 9,9, 
MB cans G7B,B14 «000 i hes 11,2, | 
BOE wncsee 693,990 ...... 20h oo . 14,2, Year of transition. 
1872 ...... 661,601 ....0 aoe 17,5, } 
"ED evccee 708,021 ...06 Zhe ness 17,1, | 
"iD estas 815,770 ..eeee 2G never 18,9, Average per year 
, — 874,218 ....4. 224  secoee 19,4, | i84 min. £. 
"BS ccwene 938,776... it sencen 17,6, | 
"TT score 908,757 rucece BG weovee 18,6, J 


heavy weight upon all enterprise. Equally paralysing has been 


situation could ever gain ground, and the course of the public | 
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The normal average value of colonial wool is about 21! per 
bale. Last year’s figure consequently falls short of it by about 
10 per cent. 

Supply and Consumption.—The imports of wool into 


Europe from the chief sources of production have been as follows 
{in 1,000’s of bales) :-— 





Australasian. Cape. River Plate. Total Bales. 
GOTT vccccoccecensie 823,7 ...... 169,9  ...... 277,0 — ..000- ,270,8 
SD hisiakababitien TEED: . Sctmte ae SS ee 1,214,3 
OP Maetninseiiinne 699,6 ...... dl ee 247,8 1,123.9 
"Oe iene esces GBR .cccce BEBE: . ences awn 1,061,6 
ne a 160.3 ...... 264.2 ...... i765 
i 522.8 ...... oF ee 915.5 
"WE sieecisnpene. oo a, a BOE teense 937.6 
Pe tensctesinniipite CE acces DP | teins ee 15,7 


The increase is about 56,000 bales, or 44 per cent., against 8 per 


had come entirely unexpectedly, the general opinion in the trade | cent. in 1876 and 6 per cent. in 1875. As regards Australian, 
had yet accepted the latter as sound ground, and busied itself | the above import figures give the actual increase of the produc- 


| 
tion ot the colony with fair correctness. It is not the samo with 
the returns for the Cape or the River Plate, owing to a difference 
in the time of shipment. Comparing season » ith season, the 
production of River Plate States shows in 1877 an increase of 
about 17,000 bales, and the Cape of about 8,000 bales over 1876. 

The consumption of wool in the United Kingdom, or rather 
the quantity remaining in the country and available for the 
English industry, during 1877 and the preceding years, is shown 
in the following figures, which represent millions of pounds 
weight :-— 


























Avrg. 
Description. 1877. 1876. 1875.| 1874. 1873.)s8-72. 
| } 
ot a eo 
| 
Domestie clip, estimated ......... 152 | 156 162 | 167 165 | 160 
Total imports of wool, alpaca, 
ARMIN secncesnerensoretice 418 | 396 | 372 | 352 324 | 287 
570 | 552 534 | 519 489) 447 
Total exports .....cccecccececeeeeeeee 197 | 183 | 183 | 154 130 | 127 
cceeibilnstiepidcienaiiatedbiaimialctemaahille 
Left for home consumption ...... 373 | 369 | 351 | 365 | 359 | 320 





There is thus a slight increase over 1876; but as the stocks of 
imported wool at the end of 1877 are larger than they were in 
1876, by at least 30,000,000/, the figures show in reality a serious 
decrease, and give an apt illustration of the severe depression 
that has prevailed and still prevails in all branches of the woollen 
trade. 


Export of Manufactures and Yarns.—The last page of 
this circular contains full details of the exports, compiled from 
the Board of Trade returns. We here summarise tlie more 
important items, the figures representing millions of £3 and 
decimals ; thus 5°6, equal 3,600,000/, 


| 
| 




















Exports to— 1877. 1876. 1875. 1874. 1873. 1872. 
Germany and Holland 56... 71... 84... 89... 90 15-0 
France and Belgium.. 37... 41... 41... 38... 37 4°3 
United States ......... ae, a ee |. ee 6.3 | 
Other Countries ...... 10-0 oS ... 1046 ... 116... 128 124 | 

Total exports... 20°9 ... 23-0 ... 26°83 ... 28-4 ... 30°7 33°5 
» imports... 69... 66... 57... 55... 53 55 

Excess of exports over 
gg eee 140 ... 164 ... 21-1 ... 239 ... 254 ... 380 








_ The expectation we expressed in 1876 that the chronic decrease 


| 
} 
in the exports might have reached its limit in 1876, and from 1577 | 
change into a progressive movement, has nct been realised. Again | 
the figures show a falling off of 2,100,000/, or about 9 per cent., 
and again is it the trade to Germany and the United States which | 
shows the decrease most strongly. — In 1872 the exports to these 
two countries amounted to 21,300,000/; at present they stand at | 
7,200,000/, or scarcely more than one-third of the former sum | 
The total exports in 1872 were 38,500,000/, against 20,900,QU0/) 
now, showing a reduction of almost one-half. 1872 was an} 
exceptional year, and offers, perhaps, no fair comparison ; ~~ 
the results are not much less discouraging if other years be 
taken. In fact, to arrive at so low an export figure aa that of | 
1877, it is necessary to go back no less than fourteen years, that | 
is to 1863, when it was 20,390,000/. ‘Ihe excess of exports over 
imports was last year 14,000,000/. It was nearly as large} 
eighteen years back, in 1859, when the figure reached 13.7 13,0002, 
In explanation of this retrograde movement, it is difficult to! 
give cther reasons than those cited by us in this place last year, 
viz., the depression in the foreign markets, and also thy gradual 
emancipation of the continental and American industries from) 
outside sources. 


i 


(2) SILK. 
H. W. Eaton and Son (London) report :— 


A more disastrous period than the first few months of 1877 
has seldom been experienced. At the commencement of the 
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20 COMMERCIAL HISTORY 


ear, financial embarrassments were ne themselves felt in 
most of the silk centres of the continent ; and, as a consequence, 
China silk from France and Italy was sold on this market at 
prices continually decreasing. ese unlooked-for arrivals, 
combined with heavy imports from the East, and meagre 
deliveries, caused an alarming increase of our stocks; at the 
same time, manufacturers were compelled to submit to continual 
reductions upon goods made from high-priced raws, commisson 
throwsters were unemployed, and the natural result showed 
itself in a continual decline in prices, which lasted till the middle 
of March, when attempts were made by holders on the continent 
to get up a speculative movement in thrown silk and Chinas, 
which quickly succumbed, and the fall proceeded unchecked 
until the end of May, when adverse news of the European crop 
and reports of a short supply from Shanghai caused a sharp reac- 
tion, and “blue elephants,” which had previously fallen to 17s, 
touched 19s. This improvement was again but temporary, and 
prices by the end of August were—so far as Chinas were con- 
cerned—lower than at any period during 1877. From that 
time, however, with some fluctuations in October, a steadily 
improved tone hss been maintained, and it is much to be able 
to say that, during all the anxieties produced since the begin- 
ning of October by the French crisis, and fears of complications 
in Eastern Europe, that the deliveries have shown a marked 
improvement, clearly manifesting that manufacturers are 
enabled to work upon the basis of present prices ; it cannot be 
denied that, as a consequence of the general depression of busi- 
ness, the demand for goods has to an extent fallen off; but, on 
the other hand, as the supply of raw silk must have been greatly 
diminished by the two J eficient crops in Europe, and the 
lessened supply from Shanghai and Canton, the position of silk, 
with the present moderate range of prices, cannot be considered 
as otherwise than satisfactory. 

Tsatlees have been less in favour during 1877 than for many 
seasons. In a great measure this may be accounted for by the 
large accumulations of thrown s‘lk which remained from 1876, 
and that from the Tsatlee description of silk the greater part of 
the goods in stock were made. The position of Shanghai silk 
has been assisted since the autumn by the belief in a short crop, 
and the tenacity with which native merchants have held their 
silk, leaves little doubt that the total supplies for the season will 
be considerably less than those of 1876-77, and the exports con- 
trast very forcibly with those of the same date last year. 

The fall in Canton silk from the high prices of 1876 was severe 
and continuous; but, serving as it does chiefly for purposes 
more or less in constant use, it was never so entirely unsaleable 
as were other classes. Moreover, the low price to which it fell, 
enabled it to compare favourably with Chinas, consequently the 
consumption during the past year has been but little less than 
usual. The export from Canton promises to be much smaller than 
that of 1876 and 1877, the total settlements at present scarcely 
eee 11,000 bales, and the season is reported to be nearly 
closed. 

_ Japan silk has been in a very unsatisfactory pcsition during 
the greater part of the year, as in no other classes was the reduc- 
tion in value so extreme; and it has only been during the last 
two months that the deliveries have been at all proportionate to 
the stock. It would now, however, appear, that the increasing 
dearness of continental silk has directed attention to the Maibash 
sorts, and the finer descriptions are being taken freely. 

Pricks CURRENT—1 Jan., 1877-8, 








1 Jan., 1877. 1 Jan., 1876. 
Bengal— 8 s s x 
I iia ltt EO ceiceceiees 18 @ 20 
Cossimbuzar ........ccccscsses amebeue 16 ey  . bendadens 14 i9 
ID ccbtineintactnasrnrntsenieis 16 SS  cecosntie l4 17 
RIDOIINT cicccuntencnsusaencetensnes 15 BG: setess.ad 14 18 
China-- 
I, TD : daritiaicnisceicisnssitind 27 ee 19 21 
— Nos. 4and i, &. ......... 23 SO ccusesets 16 19 
RIO. -csstnintiiicsnbitchininioeaaniiinbigiaals 15 en 13 17 
Japan raw silk— 
BD tntcnitnchitnictacdneeiis 31 De. duscatoss 22 ~ 
_— SO, OF ites insgenencdctabiblogen 30 -_— 21 - 
_ = No. 3 and inferior......... 27 it . eksseaees 17 19 
(3) JUTE. 


| George Armistead and Co. (Dundee) report :— 


The trade in flax during 1877 has been rather quiet than 
otherwise, although an extensive business has been transacted in 
the article, and the importation, as compared to former years, is 
fully an average one. The Russian crop of 1876 yielded a 
favourable result, and toward the close of that year consumers 
| bought very extensively for spring delivery, at a low range ot 
| Prices. Under the influence of dull trade here, and the con- 
pen prospect of another good supply of flax, the market for 
| the sec: nd half of 1877 has been very inactive, and all the ad- 

vance gained in spring has again been entirely lost. An im- 


















portant feature in connection with the flax trade has been the 
course of the Russian exchange, which, owing to the outbreak 
and continuance of war between Russia and Turkey, has expe- 
menced a heavy fall—say, from about 29} at the beginning of 
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April, to about 24 to 24} at present. Consumers have not 
reaped much advantage from this, however, as they had pre- 
viously secured the bulk of their supplies, and besides, the 
rouble price advanced as the exchange declined. 

Linens.—This department has, in common with the rest of the 
trade, been very quiet, but there is no special feature demandi 
notice. During the first half of 1877 the trade was prett 
steady, but since midsummer the home demand has been ve 
slack, and althouzh the demand from the States has improve 
it is by no means vigorous yet. It has to be noted, however, 
that the export of linens has slightly increased as compared to 
1876, and there is reason to look forward with hope to a gradual 
improvement. For sailcloth the demand has, on the whole, been 
steady, but the commoner qualities have been those most asked 
for; in some cases, cotton canvas is being used in substitution 
for flax, and the dull state of the shipping trade no doubt contri- 
butes to keep this branch in a quiet condition. 

Jute.—This article has not experienced any serious fluctuations 
during 1877, prices having remained at a pretty low level. In 
the spring months, the shipments at Calcutta fell off to a con- 
siderable extent, and, under the influence of a speculative 
demand, prices advanced 20s to 30s per ton. For some time 
the visible supply was thought to be unequal to the demand, and 
it was feared a scarcity would take place before supplies of the 
new crop came forward. Prices fora time were maintained, and 
some ote were disposed to curtail their consumption, more 
especially as the trade was dull; the fears of a deficiency were, 
however, ultimately dispelled, and the prospects now are for a 
good supply. Shipments of new crop commenced at an early 
period this season. After the demand for steam freights in 
connection with the famine had partially ceased, a large fleet of 
steamers was turned on the market, and freights became ex- 
ceedingly depressed. Unusually large shipments were made via 
canal, and thus supplies were quickly brought forward, and any 
fears of a temporary scarcity were removed. Prices have now 
declined about 2/ ton from the opening rates for new crop, 
say, from 18/ to 16/ for first marks c. f. and i., and the market is 
quiet. As has been already stated, the manufacturing trade has 
of late been pretty active—more so than for a considerable 
period—and the exports of jute fabrics indicate that there is 
considerable elasticity in the trade. A steady increase in the 
exportation of jute bags may be particularly noted. 


(4) RAGS. 
J. Jowett and Co. (Liverpool) report :— 


Cotton Rags,—1877 has been marked by continued depression, 
scarcely one ray of light has appeared to brighten the gloomy 
prospect, nor can we see anything in the immediate future to 
encourage a hope of improvement. The over-production of paper 
lias flooded the markets, and caused a keen competition among 
paper makers, with a consequent reduction in value of paper, 
which, combined with an abundant supply of esparto and other 
paper making fibres, has naturally affected the prices of rags, and 
inevitably led to a decline in values. Accordingly, importers 
who have refused market rates on arrival, have generally had to 
accept lower prices after incurring storage expenses. s 

The depreciation is most marked in 1st whites, prices of whieh 
have given way 20 per cent.; 2nd and 3rd wh'tes, 10 to 15 per 
cent.; blues and colours, 10 per cent. 

Jute Cuttings, Bagging, and Ropes—In our last annual report 
we quoted a strong demand, with favourable prospects for some 
months. After spring the American markets became less 
animated, the demand fell off, and prices have gradually declined 
ever since. We now quote jute cuttings at 93 6d, which, com- 
pared with the top price this year (14s 6d), shows a fall of 30 to 
40 per cent. Similar remarks apply to bagging and ropes, but 
the decline has not been so large, and prices generally are 
coming to a point at which these grades can be dealt in without 
much fear of loss. 

Woollens—The chief supply has been from Turkey, a large 
portion being army clippings. Wher the war commenced, one 
or two buyers thought new blue coarse clippings would be in 
demand for army clothing, and prices were run up to 258 per 
ewt in anticipation, which proved to be a mistake, as they have 
since come down. 

Prices (per cwt) of Eoyrrian Racs —1863-4 aud 1876-7. 
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Whites. Blues. Colours. 

1863. s d . s 4d 

DIET cncutcunissninscunieiemiionens Oe ae ee SP kone 12 9 

MN viicieccisuinatiiaecneisitbdininid a BS witesie | ee 13 - 

INO. siciichi siedenenentaiitndniaminin - genes an 12 - 
1864. 

MUI, - ducnsnnsithstvenesseatatadidiudids ae cecanes BA: Bi nsec 13 - 

NEE scnuirsinneiinnenstunmbibanelamiaitedleaiiads i, Mc sini | eS ll - 

AE RE DTN, a “ete Se 9 - 
13876 

I aie ff Dt. spans 7 6 

Sl siniigeetniniicendaieabbebiiaaccue Oe ME? eat alt se 8 3 

0 Re A vast ee Me ites Oca 7 6 
1877. 

en Lee 8 6 

IU centegeeushibecnpuatet«smediatiad Oe ee i pee 8S - 

TPONIE ccccemnsascemmededitiest O 2 wii Se na 7 6 











Economist, ] 
Marck 9, 1878. 
(5) ESPARTO. 


G. and J. A. Noble (London) report :— 


The most striking features in the course of the market for this 
commodity during 1877 have been the unprecedented quantity 
imported, and the ual decline in values of all descriptions. 
By comparison with 1876, the total imports show an increase of 
about 45,000 tons, or nearly 35 per cent., and are larger by 
30,000 tons than in any previous year since the introduction of 
esparto to this country. Such an augmentation of supplies 
would, even in a time of commercial prosperity, have had a 
marked effect upon prices, and there is little wonder, then, that 
depressed as the paper trade, in common with other industries, 
has been during 1877, the market value of esparto should have 
become as materially reduced. 1877 opened with a steady 
tone both for spot and forward contracts, and a considerable 
business passed at rates which inspired fair expectation in the 
minds of sellers, but before the close of January there were 
indications of irregularity, and as large overdue parcels began to 
arrive, it became apparent that prices could not be sustained. 

The extraordinary altitude in value to which Spanish esparto 
attained in the early summer of 1876, and the consequent 
necessity imposed upon consumers of learning more thoroughly 
the capabilities of African descriptions, had probably much to do 
with the comparatively restricted demand it met with in 1877. 

Tripoli has been a very heavy import, and its consumption has 
extended very considerably during 1877—its qualifications for 
— classes of paper being even more fully recognised than 

efore. 
Torat Imports into United Kingdom of Esparto and other Vegetable 

Fibre for making Paper, for the Twelve Months ending 31st Dec. 

































1BTE. ..cccoce ecvccece Sevccccccccceovcee Scccccccccccescceses 141,319 
IB TGS ccvcocscdcocccrcccocscccesscccconsopsvocopeseooncoooes 130,911 
NT dcnestttrscennernerinsenssgatertnnmescmmmansereons 174,720 


QuanTiTY of Esparto and other Vegetable Fibre for the Manufacture of 
Paper imported inte the United Kingdom. 
1874. 











1875. 1876. 
From— tons. tons. tons. 
OER. snmniictessene 54,242 56,474 45,499 
a 7,185 3,423 3,669 
Tripoli and Tunis. 18,670 43,597 ... 44,708 
BERS . wieeninerss 37,615 36,580 35,100 
Other countries ... 1,476 1,826 1,915 
__ Total ...... 119,188 141,900 ... 139,891 

(6) INDIGO. 


Layton and Co. (London) report :— 

The year 1877 opened with a fair demand for all descriptions 
of indigo, and at the first quarterly sale (the 15th of January), 
4,000 chests found buyers. Prices were somewhat lower than 
the rates previously ruling, a result produced chiefly by the 
uncertain state of politics and the doubtful issue of the Con- 
ference then sitting at Constantinople. The Bengal crop of 
1876 weighed out 104,000 maunds, of which more than one-third 
was of ordinary quality, the produce of Benares and the Doab. 
Though only an average supply, the market continued in a very 
inanimate state, the transactions being few and unimportant; 
the low rate of money (the Bank minimum being only 2 per 
cent.) failed to create confidence in any branchof trade. For the 
April auctions, 4,000 chests of the new crop were offered, 1,200 
of which sold at a fall in value of 4d to 7d per lb, compared with 
the January sales, and at a very serious loss to importers. 
Manufacture in lower Bengal closed at the end of August with a 
total of 24,000 maunds. From that period to the end of the 
year we had estimates from Calcutta giving the out-turn of the 
crop as low as 95,000 maundg, and gradually increasing until the 
amount wired reached the almost unprecedented total of 147,000 
maunds (we have in fact to look back as far as the year 1843 for 
a larger amount). These increased estimates, from whatever 
cause they may be due, were amply sufficient to account for the 
fall in value at the October auction, and the dull state the 
market has assumed ever since the termination of tiose sales. 
The depression in trade throughout the country has, of course, 
had its influence on the indigo market; but it is much to be 
regretted that estimates of supplies, sent as they are to regulate 
the course of action to be taken by importers, should be so 
fallacious. The sales in Calcutta, now in progress, are generally 
4d per lb above the rates current in the London market. 


(7) TALLOW. 


The circumstances which militated against the success of 
Russian tallow in 1877 were its increased import, the badness of 
trade, the good supply of home, especia!ly country melted, and 
the large quantity of sorts, more particularly of Australian, 
offered in the weekly public sales, out of which consumers freely 
supplied themselves, to the detriment of PYC. 

the range of prices per cwt on the spot in 1877 was from 45s 
to 38s 6d, ee a difference of 63 6d, against 93 3d in 1575, lds 
in 1874, 11s in 1873, 38s in 1872, 7s 9d in 1871, 53 in 1870, 6s in 
1869, 12s 6d in 1868, 4s in 1867, 11s in 1866, 13s in 1865, and 4s 
in 1864. 
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Stock, 
Imports. Deliveries. Dec. 31. 

BEET cnccenennsne onapeveneranne 68,829 _...... . 23,985 
Wl ensenemmiensaachatiiientins 66,559 ...... GOSS] ...... 16,823 
"i eibindiageenenanencsiatests 54,130 ...... 66,081 ...... 16,300 
TU” castucachenhitieadeediad 57,003 _...... ee 20,273 
"Oe wishidvebsqslabbadguieisesin TOTS © ccceee 78,891  ....0 36,344 
SIRE: scntnenunsannittinbecapesnes 101,442 _...... 94,624 ...... 35,436 
Ua: Ginanensinespenuniesbesinen 105,602 ...... SERGE cccens 29,961 
a: snmeinenninbigenaie-ten-en 113,824 ...... 108,026 ...... $8,623 
TY nicannassmiitesaiibabaine 89,072 ...... 95,754  ...... 33,939 
TUE ccindninsidiniadentiespainiinan TENE gavece 90,592 ...... 41,870 
» PESO LR TOES ccesce 83,160 ...... 39,400 


The market for new PYC on the spot opened with a steady 
appearance at 45s, but owing soon afterwards chiefly to the 
ample supply of home produce at moderate rates, the price began 
to recede, and continued at intervals, as the demand became 
more and more limited, to do so until just about the middle of 
February, when PYC was obtainable at 42s 6d. Early in May 
a telegram was received from Australia, stating the shipments 
thence during the previous month as 7,300 casks; this had the 
effect of checking the demand and of reducing the price of YC 
to 44s 6d, but when it ultimately transpired that the above 
information was incorrect, and that the shipments were only 
1,300 casks, YC again improved to 45s, but without any 
excitement. In fact, a period of quietude, which increased as 
the fears of this country becoming involved in the Russo-Turkish 
war diminished, set in, during which the price descended from 
44s 9d to 44s, the latter ruling during the last week in May. 
During June, and up to, and including the third week in July, 
the market was steady, but on the whole quiet, and the 
fluctuations in prices were confined between 44s 3d to 438 3d, but 
the predominating value was 43s 6d. Political affairs during the 
last week in July caused the price to harden to 44s, but it closed 
at 43s 9d. Just after the third week in November it further 
advanced to 39s 6d, at which it remained until about the com- | 
mencement of December, when it drooped to 39s, but was not | 
long in returning to the former figure. There was no further) 
variation in value until the third week in December, when, 
owing chiefly to the efforts made to close some outstanding 
speculative accounts in PYC for the year, the price rose to 40s, | 
and kept steady thereat to the end of the year. 

Australian.—The arrivals last year were rather more than | 
3,300 casks less than in 1876, and the sales showed a diminution | 
ot nearly 800 casks, whilst the stock in first hands left at the end | 
of the year was a few hundred casks under that at the close of | 
the previous year. 

The following statement exhibits the total quantity of | 
Australian both offered and sold by auction during the past five | 
years, premising that the quan‘ity offered includes parcels | 
brought forward more than once :— 














1878. 








1877. 1876. 1875. 1874. 
Packages. Casks. Caska. Casks. Casks. | 
Offered ......sc0ceeeee 46,786 ... 47,618 ... 59,952 ... 60,140 ... 61,948) 
Bold ..ccccccccceccecee 34,945 ... 36,076 ... 36,697 ... 39,498 ... 35,535 | 


—| 
(8) LEATHER. | | 
T. J. and T. Powell (London) report :— 


The hide and leather trades have fully participated in the| 
complaints of business that have been so nearly universal) 
throughout the year 1877. It is possible that there has been no | 
great diminution in the extent of the transactions of the year. | 
The returna of the Board of Trade do not indicate any im- 

ortant decline of the trade of the country, either in hides or 
eather, compared with the preceding year, and the stocks in| 
hand are not so greatly in excess of previous years as to lead to| 
the conclusion that any serious falling off in the consumption | 
has occurred; nevertheless a sense of disappointment and dis- | 
satisfaction has prevailed throughout nearly the whole of the) 
past year. This di-content is attributable chiefly to two causes: | 
the first, affecting principally the manufacturer, has been the | 
disproportionately igh prices of hides and tanning materials, 
compared with the value of leather; the second, affecting alike | 
tanners and dealers, has been an almost continuously declining 
market. Disappointment has doubtless to some exten: been felt | 
that, with a most destructive war raging, although in a remote | 
part of Europe, no extra demand should have arisen in this) 
country for leather for military purposes, and the spurt which | 
occurred at the time of the outbreak of the war in April, origi-| 
nated doubtless in the expectation of such a cemand; but the | 
result proved most disadvantageous. It aggravated the first 
cause of complaint that we have named, by filling some of the | 
tanners with dear hides, and by no means stemmed the down- 
ward current of prices of leather to any beneficial extent. The || 
total imports of leather during the year, as will be secn | 
below, show a slight decrease, compared with 1576, which | 
upon analysis proves to be chiefly in American produce, while | 
from India there is a considerable increase. Australian has | 
sustained very little alteration. The exports of the year have | 
fallen off nearly eight per cent., a decline which, in the perturbed | 
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state of trade generally on the continent, is much smaller than 
might have been anticipated. 
| Raw Goods show an increase of fully twenty per cent. on the 
imports of dry, and of nearly six per cent. on those of salted 
hides compared with 1476; the excess on the dry hides being 
chiefly from India and China, and on the salted from South 
Awerica and Australia. With the exception of the speculative 
movement which inflated the values of hides in April, the fluctua- 
tions have been slight, and prices have tended downward during 
the greater part of the year. The exports of dry hides have in- 
creased considerably, fully 20 per cent., while those of salted 
have decreased, but only to an insignificant extent. 

Janning Materials.—English oak bark, of which the stock of 

revious seasons was to a great extent exhausted, commanded 
fall rates, which have been maintained, but without an active 
demand. Valonia, Mimosa, and Gambier have all been subject 
to considerable fluctuations, although prices have ruled high 
during the greater part of the year. There is a decrease in the 
import of Valoniaand bark, but an increase in that of Gambier. 

‘lhe prospects of the trade during 1878 are necessarily un- 

certain, and perhaps in the present unsettled state of European 
polities are unusually difficult to conjecture, but it should be 
remembered that a falling market has sometimes continued for 
years, and that in the absence of any especial cause of reaction, 
another year of dragging trade may be added tothe last. There 
are not wanting signs among our operatives of very limited 
resources even for subsistence, which must restrict their ability 
for the consumption of boots and shoes, and to look to the 
chance of a war in which this country should be involved as a 
source of improvement, is on all accounts to be deprecated, while 
a retura to peace would doubtless be foliowed by international 
confidence and a growth of trade and commerce both at home 
and abroad, and which would, it may be hoped, bring another 
year's business in leather and hides to a more satisfactory con- 
clusion than the last. 


Prices of Tannep LEaTHER at the close of each Year from 1867 to the 
Year 1876 inclusive; also at the Four Quarterly Periods of March, 
June, September, and December, 1877; and on the lst January, 











1878. 
| 
Harness 
Date. Crop Hides. |English Butts. Foreign Butts.'and Saddlers’ 
Hides. 
}aaf]|da@ ajf{a afla 4a 
Dec., i867...... 113@ 20 | 133@ 31 | 12 @24 | 13 @17 
1868...... 2 20 15 3 135 24 14 17 
1869...... | 42 19 14 28 | 13 24 | 14 17 
1870. cess | 134 19 14 28 13 21 | 15 17 
ae | 15 19 19 28 16g 20 | 16 18 
| 
sa sees 17 20 20 31 1s$ 4 18 20 
Is 17 21 18} 31 18 26 19 22 


























ic) eR edoeee lt 21 18 33 1 27 19 23 
1875 15 21 18 32 17 27 19 23 
RTO cankee 14 21 15 34 3 27 17 23 

March, 1877 13 21 15 34 13 27 17 23 
SIN oo cus cases 13 21 15 34 13 27 17 23 
ee 13 21 15 34 i3 27 17 23 

TOR, sinnanwcaace lz 21 14 34 13 27 17 28 
i — -— —— 
Jar Cees 12 °1 14 34 | 13 27 17 23 








a , ; * . 
| LaPoRTS into the Unrrep Kinepom of Articles connected with the Hing 
| and LeatHer TrapEs—1876-7. 


Inc. or Dec. 

1876. 1877. in 1877. 

Oxen, bulls, cows ........000e 228,950... 175,397 — 53,553 
a ila itil eae 44,596... 30,208 — 14/391 
Sheep and lambs ...........« 1,032,930 ... 877,899 — 155,53! 
Bark .....ccccsseeec0t © 672,802 ... 663156 — 9646 
Gambier .......00.0es+0++. tons 22.965... 24,782 + 11817 
ait inkecenieie rs 4,627 ... 6754 + 2197 
i ee 7 35,796... 22,765 — 7031 
Hides, Ary --ssceseseceee ewt 459,086... 553,607 + 94571 
Hides, salted............... » 569,557 ... 604,209 + 34.652 
NMA vpvasasnentianecoal Ibs 46,077,549 ... 45,845,675 — 231,874 
SOE. coceernditisawtettach £ 3,047,519 ... 2,912,169 — 135,350 
Boots & shoes...dozen pairs RIS BV6. ... 98,650 — 13,526 


| (9) OIL TRADE. 
_ Rose, Wilson and Rose (London) report :— 


| Onur markets have not been, or are, in that depressed state so 
loudly complained of in many others. Ours have been compara- 
tively free from commercial embarrassment, and although the 
importa'ion of many descriptions of produce which interest us 
have been large, the consumption has been correspondingly so ; 
our stocks are, consequently, moderate; at same time, so are 
_ Prices; and but for the clouded aspect of political affairs, the 
| Year we have just entered upon would have opened brighter. 


Linseed.—We commenced the year with a steady market, and 
: - business doing in Calcutta seed on the spot xt 52s 6a. cnt 
or forward shipments at 58s. As will be seen from the table below, 
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there was a downward tendency until April, when, owing to 
speculation, based on the short supplies expected to be received 
from Russia, we had a rapid rise, and in May 60s was paid for 
spot parcels; from this point, which was the highest touched 
throughout the year, we see a gradual decline, which was partly 
owing to holders wishing to realise profits, and in June ard July 
prices fell as low as 52s 6d to 53s. We give a table of the 
highest and lowest prices of Calcutta linseed :— 


Jan. April July. Oct. Dee. 
ps d 8 a8 a sd sd 8 5 4a s dy 


8 
519@52... 52@58 6... 52 6@54 6... 54@ 55 6... 61 6 @ 54 

















































Linseed Oil—Our market throughout 1877 has been marked 
by many fluctuations, and in some parts by a strong speculative 
demand, although the export shows a considerable deficit on pre- 
ceding years. e commenced the year at 26/ 5s; early in 
January there was a slight improvement, 26/ 15s being paid ; 
from then we had a gradual Eoalien until 24/ 5s was accepted in | 
March; after which, caused partly by the great rise in seed and 
the uneasiness felt by the declaration of war in the East, the 
market rapidly advanced until 31/ was reached in May; this, 
however, was not maintained, and in June was offered at 26/ 15s ; 
a reaction setting in, it gradually improved until 31/ was again 
paid in September, oil being very scarce about that time; 
receding again, it offered in December at 27/ 10s. Extensive 
sales during the year were made for forward delivery; in 
January operators commenced buying for May-August delivery 
at 28/; in February and March large quantities were sold in 
that position at 25/ to 26/; after which time the value of for- 
ward deliveries followed the enhanced price of spot, large sales 
being made up to 30/1 5s for May-December, and 31/ 10s for 
September-December. A considerable quantity has been sold 
for January-April delivery at 28/ 58 to 21 5s, and even sales as 
far as May-August have been made to some extent. Hull oil 
has ruled rather above the usual proportion to London, and 
during the latter months offered at about the same price as that 
of our own market. To-day’s quotations are 27/ to 27/ 5s spot, 
and 27/ 10s January-April. We quote London oil 27/ 10s spot 
and January-April. 





Pricas in 1877. 






Jan. April. July. Oat. Dee. 
5 -« £-es a £s¢€ 4.4.6 & 8 
2615 - .. 26 2 6 ... 2712 6 ... $0 6 - .. 37 10 


Oil Cakes—Notwithetanding a short import during 1877 of 
30,000 tons, and a smaller home make by 35,000 tons, we have 
had a dragging trade throughout the last twelve months, which 
is greatly to be attributed to the large stocks our crushers 
carried over from the previous year of 1876. The past is the 
first of many years that we have to draw attention to a decreased 
supply, and consequent decreased consumption, of the article; 
this short supply, we presume, has been made up by the use of 
low-priced grain, as, in reality, there have been almost as many 
mouths to feed, our stock of cattle and sheep being onl 
slightly diminished. Pure London made linseed cake comman 
10/ 15s; best New York thin seedy in barrels and bags, 10/ los. 
Rape and Oil Seeds,—Rapeseed.—The import for the last 
twelve months has been about 530,000 qrs, against 459,218 qrs 
in 1876; this has been made up chiefly from the East Indies; 
and the quantities now afloat from the East Indies to United 
Kingdom by last mail advices are 116,513 qrs, against 50,183 
qrs. Our market opened quietly, with brown Calcutta at 59s 6d, 
but in February the price dropped to 57s 9d; from that time 
there was a gradual decline. 
Jan. April. July. Oct. Dec. 
Prices of brown Cal- s d s 4d s d s ad s d 
cutta, 1877............ 59 6... 58 9... 58 —-... 61 6... 58 3 


East India Wheat.—The increased importation of wheat from 
British India is bringing the article more into notice; during 
1877 we received about 5,964,193 qrs, against 3,279,887 qrs in 
1876. At the commencement of the year, owing to speculation, 
high prices were obtainable; this did not last long, and_ since 
May we have had a steady market, the average price of No. 2 
club ruling at 48s. 

Olive Ouls.—The import into London, although larger than 
that of 1876, was still restricted, and confined principally to 
Levant oils. The stocks remained small throughout the year, 
but, notwithstanding, the price fell from 50/ in January to 461 
in July ; a better demand springing up, 49/ was paid in Septem- 
ber, and maintained with little variation up to the end of the 


year. We had a small import from Mogadore, which realised 
from 45/ to 48/ 10a, 





Jan. April. July. Oct. Dee. 
£s &s £8 £8 & 6 
Price of Levant......... 50 -...47 -... 46 -—... @ -.. $9 = 


Cocoa-nut Oil.—Prices have varied but little for months past ; 
Ceylon ranged 36/ 10s to 381 per ton January to June, and 
38! 103 to 39! since. Covhin was lowest in January (4), 
highest in August-September (43/ to 44/); the market closes 
firm at 38/ 10s to 38/ 15s for former, and 43/ 10s the latter. 
Mauritius oil finds more favour, owing to improving quality ; it 
is worth 40/ in hogsheads, and 39/ puncheons. Statistics show 
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that neither our imports or consumption fall off, notwithstandin 
the large quantities of substitutes now in use. 


Jan. April. July. Oct. Dee. 

£ 8 £ 8 £ 8 & 8s £ 

Price of Cochin (fine). 41 - ... 41 15 ... 42 15 ... 43 15... 43 
— Coylon......... 37 15... 36 -... 38 10... 88 15 ... 88 10 


Palm Oil.—The great and many facilities of transit by mail 
steamers from Africa to Liverpool have kept Midland consumers 
supplied, and rates ‘aving ruled under ours, export orders too 
have been attracted there. Taking Lagos as our standard, 
37/ 10s per ton was the lowest rea ‘hed during March-April, and 
401 to 401 10s for months past, latter being still the value. 


Petroleum Oil, during 1877, experienced many fluctuations, 
although not to any great extent after March. From the Ist 
January, when the i stood at 1s 74d, we fell away till lid 
was reached in April, and from that time a very large speculative 
business was done, larger than any previous year in the history 
of the trade. Operators, tempted by the high price that was 
touched in the preceding December, viz., 28 6d, bought freely, 
and most of the oil was turned over at a profit, there being 
many and frequent opportunities for so doing. The statistics 
below are very remarkable. ‘The large increase in crude was 
owing to the high prices that ruled for refined in 1876, specula- 
tors being induced to bore new wells with a prospect of their 
proving remunerative, but disappointment must have in some 
instances been the result; and yet the stock is less than previous 
year; this is accounted for by the large increase in consumption 
in all parts of the world, showing how much this article is 
appreciated, not only as being cheaper than any other light- 
giving material, but for its purity and brilliancy as an illumina- 
ting power. 


Average daily production of crude each month in the follow- 
ing years :— 


Jan. April. July. Oct. Dee. 

SUP sckecenessneae. 0% 27,489 ... 22,502 ... 25,431 ... 23,583 ... 23,254 
"TG cencvvccesccccnsse SEOTO vee SONOM .<o SUOSO ... 96,102 ... 25,890 
NES ssntvesdineaitle 27,190 ... 32,427 ... 38,355 ... 40,946 ... 40,000 
1877. 1876. 1872. 1871. 

barrels. barrels. barrels. barrels. 

Imports into London ...... 326,494 ... 230,126 ... 48,295 ... 108,968 
-- Liverpool ... 144,000 ... 145,679 .... 46,679 ... 66,402 

a Bristol ...... 65,584 ... 47,093 ... 21,273 ... 18,889 

- ee 26,365 ... 24,657 ... 13,400... 12,155 


(10) CHEMICAL TRADE. 
Mr Simpson (Glasgow) reports :— 


In reviewing the results of 1877, if we have regard to the 
general tenor of business reports, and the almost universa! com- 
plaints on the part of manufacturers and producers, we must 
class it as being one of the bad years in our ccmmercial history. 
The Board of Trade Returns for the eleven months ending 
30th November, 1875, 1876, and 1877, show a decrease in the 
aggregate value of our exports, and an increase in the total of 
our imports, and these are pointed out as conclusive evidence of 
the decline of our trade, and us justifying the belief that 
foreigners are now to an important extent supplanting us. But 
when we examine the figures more in detail, having special 
regard to the quantities, where these can be compared, and to 
the nature of the articles in which an increase or decrease is 
manifest, we find little to justify either of the former conclu- 
sions. On the contrary, we see that the volume of trade is, on 
the whole, not decreasing, but rather increasing, and that in 
point of fact we are doing as much or more business in quantity 
than before; but the returns (the average price we are getting) 
is less, and if costs of production are not correspondingly re- 
duced, profits are smaller, or do not exist. 


Without quoting figures, it will be found on comparison, that 
the quantities (tons, lbs, yards, or number, as the case may be) 
of the following articles are greater in 1877 than in 1875 and 
1876 :—Alkali of all kinds, and soap and candles, manufactures 
of cotton, manufactures of silk, manufactures of woollen and 
worsted, bags and sacks, copper and yellow metal, lead and tin ; 
and iron and steel of all kinds are more than 1876, and only a 
little less than 1875; coals, cotton yarn, and jute manufactures 
are more than 1875, and less than 1876; linen manufactures and 
paper more than 1876, less than 1875; and on the other hand, 
woollen and worsted yarn, linen, yarn and jute, and railway 
carriages and trucks are all less than 1875 and 1876. 

In imports the greater part of the increase is accounted for by 
the additional quantities of food products, and the remainder is 
largely composed of increases in raw material for manufacture, 


and zinc, which may to a large extent bave been stocked at low 
rices as investment. her 
oubtless caused by the activity in the building trades. Bar 
iron shows a decrease of 50 tons over 1875, and 250 tons more 
than 1876, while manufactures of iron are 22,000 tons more than 
1875, and 12,500 tons more than 1876. Much of this has pro- 


> | any previous year of our history, but prices realised have on the 
| whole been much lower. 


COMMERCIAL HISTORY AND REVIEW OF 1877. 
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| vears ago could not have been anticipated, and would bave been 
such as wool, woollen yarn, flax, pyrites, iron ore, copper, lead, | jor a ti break ¢ 
pa - | war, enjoyed a good demand, principally speculative, which did | 
In timber and glass there is an increase, | 


' round, as they had drooped to a losing point, but unless produe- 


el 
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g | bably gone fcr building purposes in a low class of iron, to which 


our Belgian neighbours gave early attention. 
What has been said of trade generally is specially applicable 
to chemicals. We have produced and exported more than im 


The home demand has been good, 

and, great as has been the production, there is no accumulation 

of stocks. The market closed with a good feeling at the end of 

1876, and general anticipations were ilclank of a better 

demand and improved prices, but the revival in America has 

not been so rapid as was anticipated, and the complications in the 

East, and for a time the unsettled state of France, were 

elements against the market, which checked any disposition on 

the part of consumers to anticipate wants such as would cause 

an advance, and precipitated a downward movement when dealers 

who had bought early came in to sell. Throughout 1877 the 

course of prices has been steadily downwards, and we close at 

the lowest points touched, in many articles lower than we have 

ever been, and for some, it is said, under cost. A very general | 
disposition has been manifested to buy forward at the prices 

now ruling, but manufacturers will not sell unless at an advance 
of from 5 to 20 per eent., which in many cases has been paid. 


The following table records the fluctuations in the artistes | 
named :— __ 


| 

















Articles. | Opened | Closing 
Jan., 1877.) Highest. | Lowest. Dec., 1877. 
RE athtisvcctesnttacens | 5d 54d 44d 5d 
SE Giicirciepivescseients | eee ae 134 14 
Aluminous cake ..........+.++ dito 5/ | 4/ to Sl (8110) to 4/3/10; to 42 
Arsenic, white powdered ...! 10d lo | Sl 10d | 
Brimstone ...........eceeeeeeee(U8/toBll5/| 518 4/ 15/ 4/ 18, 
Lead, red (pure minium)...| 22/10; | 22/10/ 201 204 
Brown sugar of .........s 25 | 25 | 26 24 
White sugar of ............ 37] to 38/371 to 38/331 to 35133/ to 381 
Potash, bichromate ........,4}d to48d) 48d 33d 33d 
OND 1 svn cenvecrevsioess 26/ | 26 | 22/10 22¢ 10 | 
et a 93d | OG TH 74a 
Prussiate yellow............ 1; I l0¢d l0jd | 
DO OO isis. csitetnsepnerectinns “i | lgd | Iga 4d | 
Caustic yellow, 60 % ...... 13/ 5/ 13/ 5 Ll Lil 
— white, 60 %......... 13/10/ | 13210/ | 11/ 7/6 11WZ7/6 | 
——— OU 15/7 12/6 | 15/15/ | 1327/6 | i3l7/6é | 
Crystals, gross weight ... in | 4/ 3l 5 
Bleaching powder ............ 6115) | 7/ + 42 15/ 51 Bi | 





From this table it will be seen that the opening prices of 1877 
proved to be the highest, and that the lowest prices are practi- 
cally those at which we close. 


Oxalic acid was a good deal pressed from second-hands, and 
low prices ruled until towards the close, but as dealers’ stocks 
are now well cleared, and makers are reducing production, and 
holding for full prices, the market is much stiffer. Aluminous | 
cake has declined under the attempts made by one house to 
retain the monopoly of it. Arsenic was pressed until lately, 
when the manufacturers came to an arrangement, and have 
raised quotations. Brimstone has ruled at low figures in Sicily, and 
freights at low rates being plentiful, most of our consumers have 
laid in stocks for a long period in anticipation. But for this the 
imports woald probably have shown a falling off, as vitri»! made 
from pyrites can now be used for almost every purpose. The 
demand for vitriol is daily increasing, as the extensive imports 
of pyrites show, and better prices might be obtained at the local 
centres if manufacturers were less competitive. Lead products 
have been in good demand, but have declined in price in sym- | 

athy with the metal. In potash products, bichromate has 
Siem reduced to 38d, at which price there is less room for specu- 
lative sellers to work, and the trade flows more in its usual 
channels. Carbonate has been in fuller supply than the short- 
ness of the beetroot crop had caused to te expected, and French 
and German makers have been competing for the orders, until 
prices have been pressed toa much lower point than we have 
been accustomed to. Chlorate has steadily declined despite 
the war, it being apparent that nitro-glycerine and other similar 
compounds are now found more destructive constituents for | 








torpedoes, &c. Prussiate has been in very little demand, the} 
fashion for the time having gone off blues, bat the inquiry at the} 
present range of prices is lively, and a little alteration in taste 
would speedily change prices. Alkalies have been very 
heavy through makers pressing increased supplies on the 


market, and soda ash and crystals, and caustic soda have 
constantly declined in value. Bleaching powder maintained its 
price longer, and has recovere:! a little from the lowest, but in 
common with other alkalies it is now at a price which some | 
considered ruinous. Saltpetre for a time, on the ontbreak of 
not last, and priees eased off on realisations. It closes again | 
looking better. The salt manufacturers have raised prices all} 


tion is kept down as well to the point of demand, the combina- | 
tion will be inoperative. | 
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+, ee 
Fortilisers.—There has been a good demand for all kinds of The stocks of foreign deals held in London at the commence- 
404 high-class manufactured compounds, from known makers, and ment of 1877 were quite inadequate to the demands of the trade. 

ne, for hones, bone meal, &c. The French and Liebig bone meal | They were cleared off at good prices during the first two months 
3 is growing in favour, and is being largely employed for dissolv- | of the year, after which the market was so scantily supplied that 
= ing. The imports of guano have fallen o#, but this may be considerable quantities were brought round from English out. 
+ om to temporary causes in connection with the arrangements of ports to fill up the gap before fresh direct shipments could 
a the Peruvian Government. Sulphate of ammonia has been in | arrive. 

good demand all the year through, but especially since J une, Lonpon Importation of Woop and Estimatep Consumption. 

i when an active inquiry for exports sprung up, and anything (000's omitted ; thus, 673, — 673,000.) 

st offering has been oy — at a advancing ee Ce 

ee For spring delivery sellers all demand an advance upon curren Of Rew . 

f sqostations, to which buyers meantime do not accede. Nitrate of om : Sovte oen 
y soda has been less in favour at the advanced prices now sought, Country of Origin. ‘ 

h and both for chemical and manurial purposes the quantity 1873. | 1874.) 1875.| 1876. "187. 
’ being consumed is relatively smallerthan formerly. Potash has ' 

‘ been in full supply, and some cheap parcels of 70 to 75 per cent. | Norway ..........s0:ssssessesseseneenes 644.) 1,228,) 1,457, 
. muriate have been taken for mixing. Sulphate of potash! — Flooring boards.. ......... 8,402.) 5,102,| 6,285, 
remains steady at former quotation:, and obtains a preference at Sweden ...........ssssesseseeereeeeeees 4,601,| 6,003, 10,505, 
ay anything like rates equal to muriate, &e. The past season has { Finland ..........ssessssesesseeseesens 738,| 916,| 1,682, 
3 been a very unfavourable one tor the northern farmers, and eee eens aie teae tener a 1,693,| 2,417, 
f some diffidence is shown by manufacturers in making their United States ey seeehareteeente By 4s) (2, 
WM arrangements for next season. We can hardly doubt, however, | 00" *** **reterteseseseseeeees , | 147, 
: but that a large and satisfactory trade will be done. Tote) forsign importation 11,820, |14,558, 11,516, 5,056,266, 
$3 (11) TIMBER Estimated consumption......... 11,088, 11,801, 13,045, 14,894, 16,544, 
- . 

iy! Churchill and Sim (London) report :— CaMAdD ....sccesrecrsererssere ssesees --| 3,169,| 3,588,) 4,053,| 4,202,| 4,276, 
But The great increase in the consumption of wood in the United | New Brunswick and Nova Scotia} 834,) 817,) 542.) 50, 1,032, 

| Kingdom, to which we called i a rae ago, paneer East and West Indies, &c............. ose ee ‘ ae tes 

mart, fully maintained and even exceeded in 1877. ‘The supply, how- Ped , | | |_| 

ie ever, has fully kept pace with, end has indeed surpassed this eee ee eee tenes — — wooo eae oe 
Be ilarge demand. It will be seen by the figures appended that the ” Peomnennny 1=90,) 9,590,| 4,226,) 4,896,) 5,471, 
i import into the United Kingdom has been about six per cent. Total importation ..........s+00 15,823,|18,963,|16,111,|20, 108,|27,873, 
el larger than that of 1876. Of this increase so large a proportion Total consumption............... 14,234, |15,636,|17,271,|19,790,|22,015, 
f) has been to London that the importation to other ports may be 

ey said to have been stationary. 

Oy The political complications consequent on the Eastern ques- (12) METALS. 

oF tion might, it was thought, interfere with the supply of wood W. Fallows and Oo. (Liverpool) report :— 

Bt from Russia; they have, however, had a contrary effect, as the 

F i anxiety not to leave stock to winter in that country has caused The history of the iron trade during 1877 is one continued 

Ke the shipment of many cargoes which would not, in ordinary | chronicle of depression, unrelieved by any silver lining to that 

By times, have been removed until next season ; and this course has | dark cloud which has hung over it for the last three years. The 

tg also been favoured by the rates of exchange, which have been | unprofitable nature of the trade has received unmistakable 

ie very profitable to exporters from Russia. It is generally | proof in the failure of some, and the serious losses sustained by 
































thought that the abstraction of labour for warlike purposes, 
together with the difficulty of obtaining advances for another 
season, will restrict the production of wvod in that country in 
the coming year. 


The trade with North America has not progressed in the same 
ratio as that with Europe; the import has been very slightly in 
excess Of last year. It is to be hoped that the production in 
Canada will be much reduced in the coming season, as the 
market for her produce will be a heavy one until a revival of 
demand takes place in the United States. 


With a large consumption and an ample supply at very 
moderate prices, there seems to be no reason why the trade in 
wood in the United Kingdom should not be a prosperous one in 
the year 1878. 


Woop Importsp into the Unirgp Kingpom—1873-7. 


1874. 1875. | 1876. 1877. 
Colonial sawn wood .,.) 954,356/1,076,188| 953,228]1,107,847/1,256,212 
hewn wood ...| 366,875) 476,375) 336,867) 470,949) 485,720 
Foreign sawn wood...... 2,461,367|2,729,059)2,344,602]2,995,271|3,316,536 





hewn wood ...|1,705,515|1,971,019]1,351,07211,687,846|1,593,893 
Oolonial&foreigustaves} 86,438] 124341) 92,522] 129,424] 116,670 


a | a | a | 


Total in loads......'5,574,55116,376,982'5,078,291/6,390,337'6,769,031 
<ssunsstenssensnenatesnensnustseeebumasune sieseesing enstuanoniaennneianeatemmnetedaassmndemameennt ememtionmns 


EstimaTED Consumption in Lonpon of Sawn and Hewx Woop. 


Sawn, Hewn. 

MD . cncvctssnubs Pieces 14,389,000 | 1872 ............00. Loads 208,000 
Te idcenedebssts - ED A “OED  icenseunanssnens a 234,000 
OUR sobigiidansigiaee x STE ©. U.. sindcausenenacies Re 328,000 
ee = SEEDED COP cuiiincubuseten i 285,000 

ae Giadiaaiiabaiae: e SEEDS WD cneenscenciness < 292,000 
TIT pianenaiiakias ie 22,015,000 | °F... nsccccccecee a 253,000 


In London the consumption of sawn wood may be es'imated 
at 2,200,000 pieces over 1876; these figures cannot be checked 
by the deliveries from the public docks so exactly as in former 
years, there having been a large stock held for six months past 


deliveries have been made. 
Surrey Commercial Docks have exceeded those of the previous 
year, and the deliveries from all docks in 1877 may be estimated 


to have exceeded those of 1876 by 20,000 Petersburg standard 
hundred. 


Of hewn timber there is an apparent fall off of consumption of 
some $9,000 loads, but of this 15,000 loads is due to the ee 
in the import of sleeper blocks. 





in the docks on the north side of the Thames, from which large | 
The quantities delivered from the | 


nearly all, of the large limited companies which have, during the 
last few years, taken over many of the most important works in 
the country. The depression has been further manifested by the 
blowing out of a large number of furnaces, and wages have been 
soled to such an extent that, coupled with the limited demand 
for labour, the ironworkers, even in the best districts, have been 
barely able to earn a living, whilst in some quarters there is 
positive destitution and poverty. 


This depression is mainly traceable to two causes—over-pro- 
duction and foreign competition. The former will be manifest 
on comparision with the following figures, taking three periods 
of five years each :— 


PRODUCTION. Exports. 
mln. tons. mip. tons. 
WE ae a eee i a ‘sits 14} 
eae, vot 4% Inc. | ggg 9105 99 % Inc. 
a 49 RPS 20) 
ciated Sit BER 11878 <cocceccecnsens 3,35 86% m 
ia Se a . 67 ae res ae a3} 
Elta ee 65¢ 24% Dec. | ig7g oe 2.2¢ 359% Cec. 


From these figures it appears that between the years 1872 and 
1876 the exports had fallen off to the extent of 1,158,292 tons, 
whilst the production was only reduced 185,932 tons. As it may 
have some bearing on the future course of the trade, it is well to 
bear in mind that, notwithstanding the late depression, the 
powers of production have been increased since 1872, the number 
of furnaces built then being over 900, whilst now their number 
must be about 970. Of course a large proportion of these are 
out of blast at present, and many — never again be lighted 
unless prices advance considerably ; still, it must not be forgotten 
that there is this large reserve to fall back upon. The P ucing 
power of these furnaces may be estimated at about 7} million 


tons, whilst the production of 1877 would be under 6} million 
tons. 


As regards foreign competition, we have suffered most from 
the development of production in the United States of America, 
but, owing to the unsettled state of matters on the continent of 


Europe, Belgian and German makers have, during 1877, 
succeeded in diverting considerable orders from English manu- 
facturers. To understand the extraordinary changes which have 


taken place in the exports of iron to different countries, we call 
attention to the following table, taking the years 1868, 1872, and 
1877 as illustrations—1868 as being the year immediately pre- 
ceding the large development of exports, 1872 as the period of 
greatest inflation, and 1877 as a period of normal trade. 





















Econemist, ] 
March 2, 1878. 


Torat Exports of Iron, Sregi, and Tin Ptates to the following 
Countries from Unitec Kingdom. 


1868. 1872. 1877. 

Exported to— tons. tons. tcns. 
United States ............ 502,368 ...... 888015 ...... 167,764 
Germany ....ccccccsecceeee oo . 426,176 ...... 285,100 
iia sactiowinesdennces | a $90,293 — ...cc- 222,095 
BAAS .ccccccncccece encusences 185,224 ...... 69,380 ...... 229,421 
BS ccccccreccesccscessse 126,701 _...... 137,052 ...... 101,012 
British North America... 64,069 _...... 165,748 ...... 119,504 
MARNIE naccccehesoasionse 54,489... 94,913 ...... 215,905 
PEARED: cccnvcvcssvononcesess BOTFES  ccccce 108,223 __...... 117,633 
Other countries ......... 854,930 ...... 1,102,962 _...... 886,217 
OU akscsicssvahisaie 2,041,852 ...... $8,382,762 — ...... 2,344,651 













For the sake of a fair comparison, we exclude the years 
1869-73 as an exceptional period, but taking the years 1868 and 
1877, there are some satisfactory features to note, for, whilat the 
exports to the United States have decreased 334,604 tons, we have 
increased those to other countries by 637,403 tons, principally to 
Germany, Holland, Australia, and British North America, 
although it is hardly satisfactory that over one-half of this 
increase is under the lied of “ pig iron.” 


The depression of 1877 was aggravated by other causes besides 
those already referred to. The war between Russia and Turkey 
tended to unsettle all business, and the famine in India produced 
serious effects on our Eastern trade. The home trade, as might 
be expected, has felt more seriously than before the depression 
which has existed in our external trade during the past three 
years, and this fact will be manifest when we remember that, 
although production has been decreased, and exports are slightly 
in excess of 1876, stocks have increased to a considerable extent. 


Notwithstanding that prices were supposed to have reached a 
comparatively low point at the close of 1876, there was a further 
continuous fall during the past year, consequent, mainly, on the 
severe competition among makers for business to keep their 
works going. Pig iron fell about 6s per ton ; bar iron and hoops, 
103; sheet iron, 15s; ship plates and galvanised sheets, 20s 
per ton. 


We give below the lowest prices which have ruled between 
1851 and 1877, and the exceptionally high prices of 1873, by way 
of contrast :— 





















































Pig Jron.—The total production of the United Kingdom for 
1877 was probably about 6,350,000 tons, and of the many 
districts in which furnaces are now erected, the North-East of 
England, or Cleveland district, occupies the first position. The 
Selaaiae was 2,124,831 tons, against 2,075,565 tons in 1876; 
and stocks 304,797 tons, against 182,541 tons at close of 1876. 
Prices of No. 3 steadily declined from 47s, till in October sales 
were reported to have been made under 40s. During November 
and December more firmness was shown by makers, and an 
attempt was made to advance quotations Is per ton, say, to 41s 
for No. 3. At the same time, the desirability of reducing the 
number of furnaces in blast was discussed, but no final resolu- 
tion was come to. The enterprise of this district has always been 
conspicuous, but never more so than during the past year, 


larger quantity than ever had to be disposed of in other ways. 
The shipments, foreign and coastwise, were 792,336 tons, 
against 705,618 tons in 1876, the increase being entirely coast- 
wise. The number of furnaces : ) 
increase of four during the year), of which 106 were in blast at 
close of the year. 


In Scotland, the production decreased in consequence of 22 
furnaces being blown out during the last five months of 1877. 
According to the ironmasters’ returns, 982,000 tons were pro- 
duced in 1877, as against 1,103,000 tons in 1876. Notwith- 
standing this decreased make, stocks increased 142,000 tons, and 
are now 505,000 tons in all. This unsatisfactory result is due in 
part to a falling off in the foreign demand, but more especially to 
the increased use of Cleveland brands in the foundries and 
malleable works of Scotland, the imports of English iron being 
353,000 tons, inst 285,000 tons in 1876. The price of G.M.B. 
warrants steadily declined, with but slight fluctuations, from 
57s 9d on 1st January, to 51s 6d at the close of the year. 
Makers’ prices (with greater fluctuations) have receded to almost 
the same extent—No. 1 Gartsherrie ranging between 65s and 


ad scotch G.M.B. 

Welsh Bar in ‘Rails in Wales. Pig Iron f.0.b| 5. Staf. 

erpoo | | Glasgow. ist” Iron. 
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| 608 f.0.b. Glasgow. The number of furnaces built are 155; 86 


when, in consequence of a diminution of the local demand, a | 


being in blast and 69 out at close of the year. 


In other districts a considerable proportion of the furnaces 
were out of blast, but in none so conspicuously as in South 
Staffordshire, where, out of 147 furnaces, only 45 were in blast. 


Manufactured Iron.—The most striking feature in connection 
with finished iron is the very general substitution of steel for iron 
rails, and this change has produced serious consequences upon 
the districts in which the latter were principally made, viz., 
South Wales and Cleveland. These districts having only to a very 
limited extent, adapted themselves to this change, the bulk of 
the trade in railway iron has been transferred to the Sheffield 
and Barrow districts. It is hoped, however, that the experi- 
ments which are being patiently carried on by able heads in 
Cleveland may enable the manufacturers of that district success- 
fully to compete for the rail trade. The change which has taken 
place cannot be wondered at when the relative price and 
durability of the two materials are taken into account, for, whilst 
iron rails are quoted at 5/ per ton, large purchases of steel have 
been made at 6/ 5a to 6110s. The trade in ship plates, for which 
the Cleveland district is pre-eminent, was affected by the strike 
on the Clyde, and also the general depression in shipping, and 

rices have fallen 6/ 5s at works, a figure unprecedently low. 

he production of manufactured iron in the Cleveland district 
was about 400,000 tons, which is less than half of what was 
turned out three or four years ago, and it is estimated that over 
1,000 puddling furnaces are now idle. 


As South Staffordshire now suffers from the competition of 
works more favourably situated for carriage to the ports of 
London and Liverpool, this district is more dependent on the} 
local trade and specialities, such as galvanised sheets, chains, 
and anchors, &c. There are, however, a few leading makers who 
still enjoy a high reputation for the manufacture of a superior 
and reliable quality of bars, hoops, sheets, plates, &c., and these 
declared a reduction of 10a per ton at the end of August. 
Galvanised sheets have fallen 20s per ton during the year, and 
chains and anchors 20s per ton. 


The mills in Lancashire and North Staffordshire were more 
steadily employed than those in other districts during the greater 
portion of the year, but towards its close the competition became 
keener than usual, and prices suffered in consequence. The fall 
during the year was 10s to 12s 6d in bars; hoops, 10s; sheets, 
15s per ton. 

The following figures exhibit the production, exports, stock, 
&c., 1867-77 :— 




















: Total Stock Average 
Production | Dec. 31, in | Price of 
Years. Britain Scotland and Scotch 
*  INth. England.| Pig Iron. 
tons. tons. a @ 
BE ck cikicte dcminnbbaniansasinen 4,761,023 644,345 52 6 
TD sdhabininnnmessnesscianeee | 4,970,206 720,927 52 9 
ih Ae cid seein | 5,445,757 735,607 53 3 
"Tl indudascenstinewecmniecn 5,963,515 782,345 | 54 4 
TT innintsinndietiieectumeseniie 6,627,179 558,331 59 - 
DETET sctmedbnadctnnarniecdneenenee 6,741,929 235,628 101 10 
"ED ccessvisdeanacenaverinduatée 6,566,451 200,328 | 117 8 
TP denscduencanaisetasnsanscenens 5,991,408 185,737 87 6 
Tia ciaciucdgadncdenneketetven 6,365,462 244,258 | 65 9 
TN ciitchaicaihiitonnenin 6,555,997 545,541 | 58 6 
TUTE sdins tehausabetandnaoineoates | *6,350,000 809,797 54 4 
Exports 
P s ‘ Other 
Years Pig Iron. Rails Descriptions. Total 
tons. tons. tons. tons. 
DORE wcconsnine 567,319 582,420 818,286 | 1,968,025 
cccccccccees| 552,999 583,488 905,365 | 2,041,853 
Tl iacinsmnens 710,656 888,010 1,076,665 2.675.381 
"OTF senecvabanes 753,339 1,059,392 1,012,744 2,825,575 
"Ei cstkctinnd aoe 4 981,197 1,130,564 | 3,169,219 
BE divsdacenens 1,331,143 | 945,420 1,106,199 3,382,763 
TEE hcootuawuned 1,142,065 785,014 1,030,734 2,957,813 
OP accintaswuns 776,116 782,665 928,741 2.487.522 
ne iasnenediors 947,827 545,981 963,498 2,457,306 
a 910,005 _ 414,656 899,809 2,224.470 
i iicedudeinns 881,412 497,924 ° 965,285 2,344,657 
* Estimated. y _) aS a 








It will be observed from the foregoing remarks and figures 
that the present state of the iron trade is far from satisfactory. 
Notwithstanding the curtailment of production, it is still in 
excess of present requirements, and unless there is an increased 
demand, which cannot be immediately looked for, a further 
curtailment of production appears absolutely necessary if the 
present position is to be maintained. As respects the future, 
there are some considerations which are encouraging. Prices 
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‘are now on a safe basis, and there is no impediment to business 
‘on that account. How long prices are likely to remain at the 
present unremunerative point must depend on the strength and 
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Exports. 
(In thousands of tons; thus, 136, = 136,009 tons.) 
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disposition of producers to go on working at a loss. Any sist Seiad Win 1872 

‘improvement in yon ——— _— be _ vege a | | Pp 

upon the financial condition of foreign countries an e settle- ra al 

pamh of the present disastrous war. India shows signs of 7 rerrss 4 2 > . ae oa lata 1 

‘recovery from the prostration of business consequent on the Belgiam......... | 43) 30, 47 64) 69) 75) ost 42” 58) 54’ - 

‘famine. Canada has been enriched by a good harvest, and some | France ......... 39, 34, 48 50] 38| 44) 53] 40/ 36) 59 7 

‘are sanguine of such a reduction in the American tariff as may | Spain ............ 5| 5] 3| 8f Bi 4| 41 71 el zi os’ 

‘help us a little in pig iron, but this is too uncertain and distant | Italy ............ i) 8) Ht kie—|—) 8] fg 2 : 

‘to be of much account. If it is too much to hope that the worst | Sweden, Norwy, hay Pa | 

is past, we have still enough to encourage us to believe that the andDenmark 8 8) 8, 12,, 12,) 17 25, 24, 27,| 30, 

‘iron trade is in such a condition that time and patience will | Russia ......... 5, 6) 6) GF 8) 1) 2, 10) 18; 9) 9, 

isfy > tat) j be formed re ard- BNOTIOB. ssccce 2,| 1, 1, -- 10, 3, lim | — | — | — 

satisfy all reasonable expectations which may be g o 

| ing it. ther countries 1, is 1) If— | 2, lj 1, 2,| 1} 1, 
Tin Plates.--The year opened quietly with coke at 18s 6d to "136, 136, 185,| 216] 330, 386,| 397,275, 367, 357 | 864 





19s 6d, and charcoal, 22s to 23s. Owing to the limited spring 
‘demand in the United States, prices gradually receded, until in 
| May cokes were quoted 17s 3d to 18s, and charcoal, 21s to 22s. 
| As these prices were quite unremuuerative, a special meeting of 
makers was held, when it was resolved to reduce the make by 
‘stopping every third week, from June to December. ‘Lhe 


* Chiefly in transit for Germany. 


Nots.—These shipments include the Tees, Tyne, Wear, and the 
Hartlepools. 





SHIPMENTS CoAsTWISE. 
In thousands of tons; thus, 213, = 213,000 tons.) 





immediate effect of this step was to raise prices 1s per box, and | 1871 00.0... .eeeseseseeees ak, eRe 296, 

it was hoped that the fall demand, coupled with the reduced | 72 ...........csssseceeere ee Te FOS ea ced aa. 386, 
'make, would lead to still further enhanced prices. This anti- | °73 ..0... ccsscseseessreseeee BOBS PRP cvcssccodhcccenetcevinctine 457, 
cipation has been wofully disappointed, for not only has thore | ’74 ... ...seeecereeeeeres 239, 





been no further advance, but prices have dropped to the lowest 
| point ever known, the year closing with coke at 173 to 18s, and 
| charcoal, 20s to 21s per box. 


| Copper-—Chili bars have steadily declined throughout 1877. 
| Beginning with 76/ in January, the price fell to 63/ by the end 
‘of November. During the month of December, there was a 
jrally to 68/, which advance, however, was not maintained, the 
year closing at 66/7. English manufactured, which was 90/ at the 


}end of January, receded to 76/ by the close of the year. 
| 7in.—English bar, which was 80/ in January, declined month 


by month, till 70/ was reached during August and September. 
| Afterwards the market steadily improved, till 77/ was reached in 
| November, but a reaction followed, and the year closed at 721. 


| Jead.—Pig declined from 22! 103 to 19/ 7s 6d by end of 
December. The home demand was fairly active, but inquiries 
for export were limited. Sheet, following the fall in pig lead, 
has receded from 23/ 10s to 20/ 10s. 

| Pic Irnon.—Total Production, Stocks, Home Consumption, Exporta, 
and Wages—1858, ’68, ’73, and ‘77. 


ports 74,091. 


Looking at the statistics of last year’s pig iron trade in this 
district, they appear highly satisfactory, so far as they show the 
extent of production and deliveries. Cleveland has been the 
only large iron producing district which during the present 
crisis has been able largely to increase production—thanks to its 
naturally favoured position. The shipments in 1877 have been 
well maintained in all directions. The continest has taken from 
us as much as in the past. Shipments to Scotland and Wales 
show a considerable increase over those of former years, and 
have in a great measure contributed to make up the falling off 
in deliveries inland. The latter have been curtailed by a keen 
competition on the part of the Derbyshire, Staffordshire, and 
Lancashire ironmakers, who in order not to be driven off the 
field by our cheap Middlesbro’ iron, have reduced their prices 
to an unprecedentedly low mark, considering the higher class of 
pig iron made in those districts. Cleveland pig iron ranged 
during 1877 from 46s down to 40s for No. 3, and from 45s to 
38s 6d for No. 4. 


The manufactured iron trade has been the sympathetic 
counterpart of the pig iron trade. Prices ruled during 1877 for 
common plates from 7/ 5s down to 6! 58; angle iron, 7/ to 61; 
merchant bars, 6/ 10s to 5110s. Until the end of October the 


} | 
isss. | 1868. | 1873. | 1877. 

















| Production of Gt. Brit., 3,520,564 | 4,970,206 | 6,566,451 6,350,000 
| Stocks on Pec. 31...... 340,000 | 720,927 200,328 809,797 
| Estimated home con- . 


io 2 086.468 | 2.851.775 an mae | ieee Cleveland manufacturing firms, which make a speciality of iron 
| Ps a ag 2,036,468 | 2,851,772 | 3,644,437 3,742,093 for ship and bridge building, were megeeiy at work, and large 
descriptions ......... 1,334,096 | 2,041,852 | 2,957,314 2,344,651 | Outputs were the result. During November and December 
Average of miners ae. %, er 4 they were, however, scarcely more than half employed. Prices 
wages in Scotland ... 3 | 3/9 8/6 4/3 fell continuously throughout the year, and must have been, on 


the whole, unremunerative. The competition was very keen; 
every producer being anxious to keep his works in full opera- 
tion, and being moreover apprehensive of yet lower prices. 
The consciousness that labour is being expended, and that risks 
are being encountered on a large scale without remuneration, is 
one which tends to produce two opposite effects on the subject 
thereof. Firstly, it has the beneticial effect of compelling 


NORTH OF ENGLAND IRON TRADE. 
C. E. Maller (Middlesbro’) reports :— 


The official summary of figures showing the position of the 
trade in 1877 shows :— 








| FURNACES. attention to be paid to economy in every department of production. 
| > - In Blast. Out. Built. Secondly, it has the evil effect of discouraging all efforts to earn, 
ccomber, 1877......seeeee.s. 206 eevee 56 cesses 162 to improve, or even to maintain a reputation for quality. When 
al 75 eer is ee - nee 158 almost every order is placed with regard to lowness of price 
on ne wR — noe a alone, that object soon becomes sought after, to the almost 
|" Relies an entire exclusion of all others. Consequently, it is no matter for 
Sore — “here are three new furnaces building. ‘| surprise that recently complaints as to quality and finish have 
Pacsucnos been decidedly on the increase. : 

_ (in thousands of tons; thus, 1,147 = 1,147,000 tons.) Much has been said of late of mild steel as destined to super- 
MOET on... scesecssnensennnes es  entiatndeiiidndesdtecncass 1,999, | Sede iron in shipbuilding, and in a few cases it has actually been 
| = sanimwhankehseniidtabinine 1,233, | BO. ncemananeesenenmesneneneas 2'001, | substituted. Permission has been granted by Lloyds’ to reduce 
|, re nea LAB, | °75 .nercerescoserseseee sevens 2,047, | the scantlings about 17} per cent., where steel is employed; and 
| oy popuretennepnapemnates + 16 spipecbenkndititaenuinn ‘ 2,075, in the greater carrying power so obtained lies the chief advantage 
| ee en. 1 enreneet teeter 2,124, | relied on to counterbalance the greatly increased cost. This 


advantage is, however, confined to cases where heavy cargoes 


| Since 186 are regularly obtainable. Where, as in the majority of cases, 


7 the iucrease in make is therefore about 874 per 


| cent. the holds are full before the ship has attained her maximum 
Stocks. draught, there is clearly no advantage. Tron must, therefore, 
— (In thousands of tons; thus, 174, = 174,000 tons. ) continue to be the principal material for shi buildin ; and it 18 
TET tins0s sscrensnnbeenetneeps NT cerlrinlties cael lar go | to be hoped that shipowners, if not shipbuilders, will recognise 
= neceenongnensananecsconenes ee sails 89, that it is to their interest to pay the slight extra per ton burden, 
| 188 ssssssesnsnssecsennnnesnce MED, TF  °TE  ssanensempncinersannnoegns 74, | Which will suffice to secure for the hulls of their vessels as good 
| oe, rirrritttttretereenseees any, TG sures srecvereecnsereereeee 189, | Iron as was ever made either for ships or bridges. 
PND iis Ca MER Ge LC eae tole 8% | | ‘The import of foreign manufactured iron. is increasing every 
Nore.—The increase is no less than 122.25 year. It is iron chiefly used for house-building purposes, and 0 


| 1876. ; an 122,256 tons, or 67 percent. over | & low quality. This state of matters is certainly unpleasant, 
_*S*6. The stock in store (42,730) is included in the 304,797 tons. expecially whed so many of our works and ieee! a idle. 
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Economist, ] 
March 9, 1878. 


These imports are from countries which will not even admit our 
crude iron duty free. 

1877 has been fertile in experiments, especially in the direc- 
tion of devising means to remove phosphorous from Cleveland 
pig iron. At present a process is under trial which will not only 
| achieve this, but, what is equally important, do it at moderate 
cost. This will in a great measure change the future of the 
Cleveland iron trade, and largely develop it. We shall ere 
long make good steel from Cleveland iron; and with the assist- 
ance of the rotary puddling machine, we shall also make the 
| higher qualities of malleable iron, at a cost below that of other 
districts. 

‘The iron rail trade is slowly dying. A large forge and mill 
plant is, in consequence, lying idle and comparatively valueless. 
A new article is, however, coming into use, which may give full 
work again to these forges and mills. Railway sleepers of 
malleable iron will take the place of wooden sleepers. in Ger- 
many, these iron sleepers have been in use for some years, and 
have answered so well that they are now adopted by the chief 
lines of railway. Already there are at present about 1,000 miles 
laid in this manner. In Belgium, also, the same experiment is 
under trial. The Indian Government have recently had under 
examination the different systems of malleable iron sleepers, and 
have decided on a trial for a line of 125 miles. Lastly, the North- 
Eastern Railway Company (always alive to anything promoting 
the trade in its own districts, and consequently its own ad- 
vantages), have ordered the construction of one mile on this new 
system of permanent way. The great bearing on the iron trade 
of this new application of iron may be measured by the fact that 
about 120 tone of iron sleepers will be required per English 
mile. A steel rail of Viguol section, 58 lbs per yard only, is 
/u-ed with these sleepers on lines with heavy traffic. Iron might 
also be largely used in the construction of railway wagons. In 
France, Germany, Belgium and other countries, the framework 
‘of all railway carriages and trucks is made of iron, whilst in 
this country wood is still adhered to. 

1877 has also been very unsatisfactory for the hematite iron 
trade of Cumberland and Furness. With the exception of a 
short-lived improv‘ment at the beginning of the year, prices 
have gradually ani con'inuously declined. They went from 
703 No. 1, 678 6d No. 2, 653 No. 3, 67s 6d forge, down to 65s 
No. 1, 63s No. 2, 61s 6d No. 3 and forge. On the other hand, 
hematite iron ore has been fairly firm during the year, and it has 
only been recently that smeiters have obtained any material re- 
duction upon prices current at the beginning of the year. (ood 
ualities brought 15s to 16s per ton in January, and are obtain- 

able to-day at fully 1s 6d per ton less. The number of furnaces 
built is 74, of which 49 are in blast. Three new furnaces are in 
course of erection. The makers, with few exceptione, evince no 
disposition to sell for long forward delivery, having the impres- 
sion that prices are at their lowest, and that with «a turn in the 
trade Bessemer and hematite iron will be the first to benetit by 
it. Makers are no doubt partly induced to this course by the 
fact that, though some new mines were opened last year in the 
district, still there is little prospect of any further reduction in 
the price of ore. Indeed present prices scarcely pay mine 
Owners in many instances, no doubt owing to high royalties. 
Should Cleveland iron, however, come largely into use for steel 
making, hematite pig iron will not be able to hold its own at the 
present difference in price, and hematite iron ore will have to 
come down to meet the competition. 

The South Wales tin plate trade, which consumes a large pro- 

rtion of the Cumberland hematite forge iron, has been very 
ad ; and though shipments in 1877 from Liverpool (whence the 
chief exports take place) show an excess of 300,000 Loxes over 
1876, stili prices have been very low and more unremunerative 
than in previous years. It should be mentioned, however, that 
the last quarter of the year contributed a large proportion to the 
increase in exports, which looks as if the demand were increasing. 

The steel trade is also passing throngh a severe crisis. When 
steel rails had definitely established themselves against iron 
rails, a great movement set in to erect steel works. This 
has been overdone in this country, but more so in America and 
on the continent. Competition for rail orders has been so 
severe that during the last twelve months the price bas from 
71 7s 6d come down to 61 28 6d, and even at this price we get 
beaten by Westphalian works. ‘The most favourably situated 
steel works for raw material, shipping facilities, and labour- 
saving plant can still continue without loss at the present prices. 
| There are certain districts and works, however, which are losing 
from 5s to 10s per ton, and this cannot go on very long. 


Mr Simpson (Glasgow) report :— 

‘| These without exception have declined in price all 1877 
through, and clese at or near the lowest points reached. 
Consumers seem to have no confidence in any firmness which 
from time to time has been apparent, and in the absence of their 
support the market has always slipped away again. Copper 

d ined until the end of November, when 62/ 10s was touched 

for Chili bars, and 67/ 10s for English tough, being the lowest 

| prices we have seen, except for a few months during the Franco- 


German war panic. At this point some large orders came into 
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| «qual duration, notwithstanding that this interval embraces such 


. 110 converters, and producing about 75,000 tons. Hence the | 
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| prices advanced about 57, but have since gone back a little. 
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the market, extensive sales were made, and quotations were 
advanced 5! per ton, but the recoil seems to have expended itself 
for the moment, and prices are drooping again. There is a con- 
siderable increase in the stocks as compared with last year and | 
the year preceding, but present prices are causing many mines | 
to be suspended. Tin has followed much the same course as 
copper, but in it there has been more difference of opinion on 
the part of operators, and a greater amount of speculation. | 
he lowest prices were reached in August, when Straits and 
Australian were sold at 63/ 10s to 64/ 10s, and English common 


at 68/. A falling off in the shipments induced activity, and 





The statistical position is improving, imports declining and | 
exports increasing, and the low range of prices is cau-ing an 
increased home demand. Spelter has attracted very little atten- 
tion, but the price has drooped. Lead has been in fuller supply, 
and a steady demand has been experienced, but prices have 
declined to as low a point as we have seen for some years. For 
a considerable time there has been a large absorption of it in 
new buildings, which has kept the home trade active, but it is 
to be feared this demand may fall off a little now. Tin plates 
have declined 2s to 3s per box during the year, and the home | 
demand has been slow, but the export trade is increasing. | 
Some foreign manufacturers have ceased to produce. The 
manufacturers are adhering to the system of stopping one week 
in three, and are all pretty full of orders. Stocks all round are 
not large. 

For the past five years there has been a gradual but persistent | 
decline in the value of nearly all the articles we hare been | 
reviewing, and as an effect of this there can be no doubt but | 
that stocks have been wrought as low as possible, and any specu- | 
lation there has been in the trade has been mostly towards | 
securing profits when lower prices were touched. The prices | 
we are now at are such as will tend to induce a desire to fill up | 
the gaps in stocks, and alter the speculative operations, so soon 
as unfavourable features disappear. The peaceful triumph of 
constitutional government in France is one element of insecurity 
removed, and it seems to want but the settlement of the Eastern 
question to induce the confidence which would result in activity, 
and produce an improvement in prices. Whether this would | 
continue and make progress would altoge'her depend upon the | 
extent of any new demand that might arise, sufficient to over- | 
take the productive power which we now possess in every | 
department of manufacture. 
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BESSEMER STEEL. 
The Zimes of 4th January, 1878, reports :-— 


The Bessemer process can hardly as yet be said to | 
have passed into the region of history. The incidents of | 
its development are almost of yesterday, less than 20 years! 
having passed since it was practically adopted. Previous to Mr} 
Bessemer’s great invention, steel was chiefly manufactured by | 
the process of Huntsman, who was the first to produce cast steel | 
by fusion in crucibles placed among the coke of an air furnace. | 
The steel produced by Huntsman’s process—which is still | 
carried on to a considerable extent in Sheffield in the manufac. | 
ture of mild steel—cost from 40/ to 60/ per ton, according to the | 
purpose for which it was required. Bessemer, however, pro- | 
duced steel equally suitable tor certain ends by his so-called | 
pneumatic process at 12/ per ton, and, when his royalty had | 
ceased, for considerably less even than this. Successive improve- 
ments introduced since the process was first given to the world, 
have resulted in making Bessemer steel almost absolutely as | 
cheap, and relatively much cheaper, than ordinary malleable | 
iron. Hence has followed the decay and collapse of the finished | 
iron trade, which has gone to the wall with startling rapidity | 
during the last four years, involving, as a matter of course, the | 
loss of a great deal of capital and the transfer of much more; | 
the uncertainty, groping, and perplexity incidental to a new | 
industry ; the enforced idleness of thousands of workmen, and | 
the creation of new avenues of employment for many more ; and, 
finally, the ultimate economy of all undertakings in respect of | 
which steel has come to be employed. 

In this country, which is the cradle of the Bessemer steel | 
trade, as it has been of nearly all other great metallurgical diz- | 
coveries, the development of this industry has been more rapid 
during the last five years than during any previous period of | 
a prolonged and serious tide of — ; In 1870 there were 
only 18 Bessemer steel works in Great Britain, having 85 con- | 
verters, and the total production of ingots was 215,000 tons. In| 
1877 there were 24 Bessemer steel works in operation, having | 


prodaction had more then trebled within seven years. But these 
figures do not represent any thing like the maximum capabilities | 
of the Bessemer plant available for use. ‘The full extent of these | 
capabilities can only be gauged approximately. Bessemer con- | 
verters, like blast furnaces, vary in their productiveness according | 
to the treatment they receive. In 1476, according to the | 
Metallurgical Review for December, 1577, the average output of | 
a pair of 5} to 6 ton vessels in the United States was 225 to ame 
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‘tons of ingots per 24 hours, and Dr Siemens was informed that at 
the North Chisago Steel Works as many as 73 blows had been 
| obtained in one pit in 24 hours. (‘Journal of Iron and Steel 
Institute,” No. 1, 1877.) But in this country, 180 tons per 24 
‘hours from a pair of 7 ton vessels is considered a good yield, and 
‘in Germany the average yield of each converter in_ use did not 
exceed 6,728 tons per annum—a discrepancy which Dr Wedding 
ascribes entirely to the superior mechanical appliances of the 
American steel makers (Reichsanzeiyer for October, 1876). Tf, 
‘however, we assume that each Bessemer converter in the United 
‘Kingdom is only capable of yielding 90 tons per 24 hours, we 
| should hare a production of 27,000 tons per converter for 300 
| working days; and on this average the Bessemer plant already 
constructed in the United Kingdom should be equal to furnish- 
| ing 2,970,000 tons of steel ingots per annum—a production equal 
|t0 that of the whole world at the present time. 

On the face of it these figures would indicate that our pro- 
ductive resources have gone far ahead of the demand for Bes- 
semer steel. England is not the steel maker of the world in the 
‘sense that she was, until a few years ago, the world’s iron 
ecu We supplied iron to every country in Christendom, 





because we had learnt before other countries, how to turn to 
commercial account the resources with which nature had so 
liberally endowed us. But before the steel era had been fairly 
introduced, other nations had become alive to the importance of 
supplying their own wants instead of trusting to another, and 
hence the fact that England’s development of the steel trade 
has proceeded pretty much on all fours with the competitive deve- 
lopment of other countries. We have even lost — relatively, 
although not absolutely, in the race of development, for the 
United States have increased their production of Bessemer steel 
ingots between 1870 and 1871 from 40,000 to 525,996 tons ; 
while England has only gone from 215,000 to 750,000 tons. 
Nor is this all. Americans, somehow, get a much better return 
for the capital invested in Bessemer works than their English 
‘competitors. There are only twenty-seven Bessemer converters 
‘in the whole of the United States, and yet they produce within 
| 225,000 tons of the yield got in England from 110. The output 
of Bessemer steel ingots in America during 1877 is believed to 
have been much larger than in 1876. Her own requirements 
will supply America with a constantly increasing demand for 
steel rails. There are now in that country about 80,000 miles 
| of railway. Much of this mileage is single track, but, in the 
‘long run, no doubt it will be doubled and supplied with as 
| heavy metals as are used in our own country. To lay the pre- 
‘sent railroads of America with a double track of rails a 
70 lb to the yard would require between 15,000,000 an 
18,000,000 tons of steel rails, representing at present prices a 
| capital of $126,000,000. These 18,000,000 tons of rails would 
require renewal from time to time—for the longest-lived rail 
/must give way at last—to say nothing of the new mileage that 
|must be opened out in the natural order of things, so that the 
American steel rail trade may be regarded as pretty safe; and those 
who have it in hand appear fully determined to exclude, if pos- 
sible, the competition of this country. But it is not America 
| alone that now offers a rival front. Germany is producing 
242,261 tons of Bessemer ingots per annum; France, 261,874 
tons; Belgium, 71,758 tons; Sweden, 22,789 tons; and even 
Russia is now entering the field with an annual production of 
8,500 tons. In Europe and America together there are now 
| eighty-five Bessemer steel works, with 297 converters, capable 
of producing, if used in conjunction with the most recent appli- 
ances, not less than 7,000,000 tons of steel per annum, or fully 
| three times the quantity actually yielded at the present time. 
Although thus obviously suffering from the stagnation that is 
common to all industries, and most of all to our metallic trades, at 
| the present time, there is a general consensus of opinion that steel 
isthe metal of the future, and that our dependence must be more 
and more placed upon this product. Saal kes been done within 
the last few years to cheapen the cost of production, so that 
steel rails at works in Sheffield or Wales cost now within 12s 
per ton of iron rails in Cleveland. So much yet remains to be 
done in this direction that it need excite no surprise should steel 
rails be ultimately brought quite on a level with irov. But iron 
seems to be even already ened. The craft of the puddler 
and the cunning of the artificer in iron will be more and more 
at a discount. Some authorities, indeed, have pronounced 
puddiing to be a thing of the past. This, perhaps, is going too 
far, but it is travelling, nevertheless, in the true direction. 
| With due allowances for certain kinds of merchant iron peculiar to 
the Staffordshire district, steel will undoubtedly displace iron 
in the long run. It has done so already for railway purposes. 
‘It is fast nearing that point when it will likewise eclipse iron 
|for shipbuilding. The recognition now given to steel for naval 
construction both by the Board of Trade and Lloyd's Registry 
will enable it to compete with iron, not only on equal, but on 
| better terms, and contracts for the building of both war and 
,merchant vessels are now being «xecuted at several of our ports. 








Amongst the most notable and important scientific events 
of 1877, are the experiments carried out successfully in 
| France by MM. Pictet and Cailletet for the liquefaction of 
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introduced, and this, the lightest and most difficult of all the 
gases, was reduced to liquid at 280 atmospheres. 


fied, it was thought of interest to test the air, and the apparatus 
was accordingly filled with the latter, carefully dried and freed 
from carbonic acid. The experiment yielded the same result, 
for on opening the tube a stream of liquid air issued from it, re- 
sembling the jets thrown from collapsible perfume tubes. 


experiment, and soon we shall no doubt be in a position to 
speak of these most refractory gases as solid bodies, so con- 
densed and solidified, perhaps, as to enable men who have to 
work in ill-ventilated and dangerous places to ca 
air with them as they do their tools. This may be a fanciful 
speculation, the realisation of which is yet very remote, but, 
after the remarkable results achieved by MM. Pictet and 
Cailletet, none can say that such a thing is beyond the reach of 
probability. But whether commerce and indus 
diately benefited by this demonstration of molecular cohesion, 
the discovery beyond question marks a most important epoch in 
the history of scientific research. 


trades :— 


. 
years in regard to colliery working have permanently enhanced 

the cost of getting coal. Six months ago prices had reached the | 
lowest level, which, with the then cost of production, allowed | 
any profit whatever, and only by the reduction of wages have | 


[ staren's tor, 


LL 
the gases oxygen, hydrogen, and carbon, and also atmospheric 
air. These discoveries, as stated at the close of the followin 

extract, will not fail to produce considerable changes for the 


better in many of the arts connected with manufacture and 
mining :— 


Amongst the many startling results of scientific research 
during 1877, the discoveries of MM. Pictet and Cailletet, who 
have demonstrated the fact that molecular cohesion is a property 
of all bodies without any exception whatever, will stand out in a| 
prominent position. Ever since Faraday, in 1823, first liquefied | 
some of the gases, efforts have been made to demonstrate the | 
truth of the theory, that what are termed permanent gases are 
capable, under certain conditions of pressure and temperature of | 
being changed into liquids; that the gaseous form is accidental 
and not inherent in the nature of the substance, but is a condi-. 
tion merely assumed under the circumstance of its environement. | 
M. Cailletet, working with an apparatus which consists of a. 
massive steel cylinder with two openings, through one of which 
hydraulic pressure is communicated, has by compressing a gas. 
into a small tube, and then by suddenly placing it in contact. 
with the outer air, producing such a degree of co!d by the| 
sudden distention of the combined gas, that a large portion of it 
is condensed, succeeded in effecting what many chemists, 
by long and patient research, sought to accomplish. The gas| 
first experimented upon was oxygen, which, having been brought: 
to a temperature of 29 degrees Centimetre by the employment | 
of sulphurous acid and a pressure of 300 atmospheres, remained | 
still a gas. On being allowed to expand suddenly, which | 
brought it down to 200 degrees below its starting point, a cloud 
was at once formed. So far M. Cailletet has not yet obtained 
oxygen in a liquid form, it having merely assumed the appear- 


ance of a vapoury cloud on being released from the enormous 
pressure. 


M. Pictet, however, with much more elaborate machinery, has 
changed carbon and oxygen gases to liquid. After subjecting 
oxygen to a compression of 500 atmospheres, and then reducing 
it to 320, the stop cock of the tube in which the gas was con- 
fined was opened, and a liquid shot out with such violence that 
none of it could be secured. Pieces of lighted wood held in this 
stream spontaneously inflamed with tremendous violence. But 
even this result has been eclipsed. On the last day of 1877, M. 
Cailletet, in the presence of many French physicists of eminence, | 

erformed a series of experiments in the laboratory of the 
Normal School at Paris, and by the employment of the same 
method as adopted with respect to oxygen, he there succeeded 
in liquefying hydrogen, nitrogen, and the air we breathe. He | 
first introduced pure nitrogen gas into the apparatus. Under a| 
pressure of 200 atmospheres the tube was opened, and a number | 
of drops of liquid nitrogen were formed. Hydrogen was next | 










Although oxygen, nitrogen, and hydrogen had all been lique- 


These important results open out a fruitful field for future 
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Matheson and Grant's (London) report on engineering 





Coal and Iron—The legislative restrictions of the last few 


selling prices been brought still lower. In South Wales the | 
sto cae of ironworks and rail mills has stopped, also the 
collieries which supplied them; but the large steam coal com- | 
— have, by lessening production and accumulating stocks, | 

en able to maintain their nominal prices, although with the | 
large buyers like the great steamship companies, contracts have 
been made below these rates. In the Newcastle districts, also, | 
collieries dependent on the iron trade have shared the fortunes 
of the locality, while those having an export trade have been | 
less affected. 
_ Prices of iron of every kind have fallen below the rates quoted | 
in our report for 1876. At Middlesborough, where pig iron 18, 
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made more cheaply and expeditiously than anywhere else in the 
world, rates are almost unaltered, and the prediction that prices 
would recede below 40s per ton has not as yet been verified. Only, 
however, by reducing the output has the local competition been 
kept at its present level. There is still the noteworthy circum- 
stance that enormous quantities of the Cleveland iron are 
exported, not only to the continental iron and steel works, but 
coastwise to Scotch iron making districts. The iron rail trade 
seems doomed to extinction as a leading industry, though there 
have been considerable orders given out for India and elsewhere. 
No fixed rates can be quoted, but offers as low as 5/ per ton can 
be obtained for favourable specifications. 

The following table shows the fall in prices since January, 
1876, per ton :— 





























Jan., | July, | Jan., | July, | Jan., 

Descriptions. 1876. 1876. 1877. | 1877.) 1878. 

£s\|£ 8|£ 8 lg sl£ 8 

Steam coal, f.o.b. at Cardiff ......... -1ll/-10;);-10/}-10|- 9 
Wt. Hartley coal, f.o.b.at Newcastle) - 14 | - 12 | - 12 | -12);-11 
Pig iron, at Glasgow, No.  ......... 3 4/2 16/217) 214] 211 
— at Middlesborough, No.3) 2 13/2 5 | 2 6 | 21/2 - 
Ship plates at Middlesborough .... 815) 712/710/615|6 5 
Bridge plates in Yorkshire ......... 9 -|810;8 7|;715/7 12 
SIR IIE ocak ccabneianicucdeves 6 5}515)510/5 5/5 - 
I iu. iaiessad 810}715|7 51615/6 7 


Steel— Notwithstanding the depression under which steel 
making, in common with other kindred trades, has at present to 
be carried on, there are evident signs that a great staple trade is 
growing up, and that the more recently-constructed and econo- 
mically-devised works have a profitable future before ther. 
The present low prices, however unremunerative they may be, 
sufficiently prove the cheapness of the modern processes, for 
under the recent competition there is barely 1/ per ton between 
the selling prices of iron and steel rails. Currently quoted 
rates do not disclose the real state of affairs, for some of the 
leading firms, who seem determined to keep their works going 
even at a manifest loss, have offered prices as low as 6/ per ton 
at the works for heavy steel rails. There are causes, however, 
which for the present retard that entire supersession of iron by 
steel, for boilers, ships, and bridges, which is expected, and 
even impatiently urged, in some directions. The quality of 
rolled iron is known within certain limits, and engineers, even 
without tests, can be sure in designing their structures, that 
within two or three tons per square inch their material will bear 
the required strain. But with steel, whose superiority to iron 
depends on minute causes, the possible deficiency in strength is 
much greater; and although by the continued improvements in 
manufacture the risks of vail deficiency have been nearly 
extinguished, they still partially remain, and as there is nothing 
in the mere appearance of steel by which even experts can te)] its 
quality, there arises a necessity for some brand, or guarantee, 
or hall-mark not yet devised, by which engineers will be satis- 
fied. Such confidence has by years of experience been acquired 
in the case of well-known crucible steel, but a similar reputation 
has yet to be created for cheaply-made converted steel. Some 
of the risk is avoided by using only steel of mild quality with 
a moderate breaking strain, or by testing every piece, as 18 done 
with boiler-plate steel at the Crewe works of the London and 
North-Western Ralway, where wrought iron has been entirely 
displaced by steel. In Lloyd's recent regulations for vessels, a 
reduction in thickness of 20 per cent. is allowed if steel be used 
instead of iron, but it is required that a sample from every bar 
and piece shall be tested. 


Shipbuilding.—The continuous end progressive fall in the prices 
of iron vessels which has been going on for five years has not 
ceased during the last six months, and the rates which now pre- 
vail are without precedent. Ship plates and beams have fallen 
in value during the autumn; shipbuilders and engineers are 
keen for orders; and iron ships with first-rate outfits can now 
be built at 13/ per ton of gross register, which is ominously low, 
compared with the 19/ per ton of 1873, or even the more reason- 
able 151 of 1875. There are probably fewer sailing ships 
being built than at any time during the last four years; but, 
owing to the very low prices of coal, there has been a brisker 
demand for steamers, which, with compound engines, and all | 
recent improvements, can now be bought for from 10/ to 12/ per | 
ton of dead-weight carrying capacity, or 15/ to 17/ per ton 

ister. ae 

elgian iron is imported regularly, end in large quantities, | 
into England in the form of rolled joists and small riveted | 
girders ; and the low prices at which this iron is sold are con- | 
tinually giving rise to an alarm-cry about foreign competition. 
But though some very good iron is made in Belgium, and can be | 
sepelesall for use in England by those who take the necessary | 
precautions, a large proportion of what is imported here for sale | 
to builders is of the very lowest quality that can be made; this 
being the obvious result of competitive building tenders under | 
architects who accept as sufficient anything that has the ou‘- 
ward semblance of iron. 
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Lecomotives and Railway Equipment.—Although owing to the 
too great extension of factories eden recent years, some works 
have little to do, and competition still keeps prices low ; the 
very large orders which have been given out during the last six 
months mark a decided improvement in these branches of the 
trade. The principal English railways have contributed to the 
demand, and the necessities of transport for the famine relief in 
India have also caused large orders to be sent to England for 
engines and rolling stock, and these orders, though generally 
too late for the immediate purpose in view, were none the less 
beneficial to manufacturers. Locomotives, springs, wheels, iron 
under-frames of carriages, cranes, machine tools, and workshop 
appliances have been ordered in considerable quantities for the 
lines of the Indian State Railways which are approaching com- 
pletion ; and the requirements of the South African and other 
colonies, though not extensive, have helped appreciably to swell 
the total. In Russia during the last few years, the import duties 
on railway material have been increased with a view of more 
effectually protecting the native manufacturers, and on those 
railways where the purchasing-fund for new stock was leas than 
proper renewals required, the encouragement thus given to buy 
at home has only had the effect of showing the incapacity of the 
Russian makers to satisfy the demand. The war has not so 
much caused as hastened the inevitable collapse on the railways, 
and the trade of the country having been endangered for want 

\ of rolling stock, the fallacy of the so-called protective system 

; has been made manifest by the very large orders given to 
foreign makers. American and German makers have had most 
of the Russian orders for engines, and English firms could share 
in them if they cared to accept the terms of payment offered. 
The recent success of American competition against English 
locomotive makers, though partly a matter of price (the real 
success of which can only be judged when selling prices attain 
a fair level, and where the terms of payment are considered) is 
as much a matter of kind as of price or quality, and though on 
some foreign railways the American engines are preferred, the 
real comparative values can only be determined by a proved 
effectiveness for service, and the consequent scale of cost for 
repairs. 

Agricultural Engineers.—The leading firms are pretty well em- 
ployed, and the nominal price-lists have only ina few instances been 
altered ; but most makers have had to concede more favourable 
terms of discount to induce business. Traction engines of all 
kinds are still claiming attention (though in England the law 
is still unfavourable to their use), and the addition of self-pro- 
pelling gear to portable engines finds favour with buyers, who! 
often have difficulty in procuring horses to drag their machines. 
The higher capital outlay for the steam-propelling engines, the 
heavier weight, and the expenses of maintenance, are drawbacks 
also to be considered on the other side. 
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(13) COAL TRADES. 
The following are the comparative statistics just published 
by Mr J. R. Scott, the Registrar of the London Coal Market. 


During the last five years the imports into London by railway 
and canal have been, in 1,000’s of tons :— 


1877. 1876. 1875. 1874. 1873. 
Railways. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. 
London & Nth-Westrn. 1,310, ... 1,242, ... 1,080, ... 962, ... 1,046, 
Great Northern ...... 905, ... 889, ... 1,003, .... 872, .... 1,037, 
Great Western ......... W,. i MK... Ba SM... 
Mima, ...cscccecesersees 1,613, ... 1,553, ... 1,686, .. 1,587, ... 1,655, 
Great Eastern ......... 613, 60, ... Gii,.. Gh... . & 
South-Western ......... 45, 40,... 83,... 30,... -34| 
Lndn, Chatm., & Dover oe a ee ass 5, | 
South-Eastern ......... 15, Wa aes we aie sige 12, | 
Grand Junction Canal ae ag ina ge 11, | 
Det sdsevivedes 5,421, ... 5,177, ... 5,070 





Comparing the figures for 1877 with those for 1872, it appears 
that during this quinquennial period the Great Western shows an 
increase of 326,000 tons, or 56 per cent.; the London and Nor.h- 
Western one of 275,317 tons, or 26} per cent.; while the Great | 
Northern shows a decrease of 124,927 tons, or 12} per cent.; the 
Great Eastern one of 73,704 tons, or 10} per cent.; and the! 
Midland a decrease of 2,385 tons, or only about $ per cent. | 

The imports from ali sources for the past seven years have 
been, in 1,000’s of tons :— 


ve 4,695, .. = 
| 











Rail & Canal. By Sea. Total. Variations. 
Years. tons. tons. tons. tons. 
BOTT nccccccnsserceasonese 5,421, .. 3,178, 8,591, + 140, 
"TUT snecchenesenecseenane 5,177, 3,273, 8,451, + 246, 
DO kvicdicdicvbesowenes 5,070, 3.134, 8,204, + 781, 
FGF ccdecstebontesvaes 4,695, 2,727, 7,423, — 400, | 
SD vabiacsiviiccssveesis 5,158, 2,665, 7,824, + 267. 
OTD cccstevccendosnenests 5,007, 2,548, 7,556, + 387, | 
"TD. seconsquveternnennse 4,455, 2,762, 7,218, + 459, | 
Totals, 7 years... 34,986, ... 20,283, 5,270, + 1,882, 
Yearly average......++ 4,998, 2,897, ... 7,895, -+ 261, 


ee 
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: 876 i te of 14 percent. only; trict coal-owners compete. Several limited companies have been 
ure The pe ag et ine to 27 } ra Log equal aes unable to present a dividend out of their profits, and many col- 
Pe and yet ase of about 4 oercent. The total is the largest lieries belonging to private parties have fared very little better. 
i oe 870 denies Owing to the mild state of the weather and other causes, trade 
a Saee tory . | during the first two months of 1877 — ee that the 
rts for the past seven years have been :— members of the South Yorkshire and orth Derbyshire Coal- 
ie — To Exports. Increase. owners’ Association asked the men to submit to a reduction of 
et Ok aaa tons 1,943,258 22,998 from 64 to 11} per cent., according to circumstances. Happily 
at OE gcintaanbuideon » 5eegese ... 93,136 the men, through the influence of their leaders, conced 6 

At TE ninceisscbieineeineine » 1,827,124 ...... 90,164 per cent. without a stoppage. As 1877 progressed, the deman 
oe PD cccesniselnnamenniianieds 1,736,960 soe 16,617 for house coal was but moderate. and an appeal was made to the 
- ; SD. susnsecmmnniandanias » 1,720,348 oars Great Northern directors to assist them by lowering the tonnage 
i: TD. scorennpeemmnbeie ” ar seeees yo rate to London, in order that they might better compete with 
i, 71. cncccnennncnsaseset. wesne »  1,401,06¢ ...... 21,6: sea-borne coal for the epeteepetiinn aerete na rate was re- 
; w scan . , duced 6d per ton, and although an influential deputation waited 
: ee Pe ae yoaceninddi wor dos on the directors, no further poe were made, the rate 
eS) eae 109,118 remaining at 8s 3d per ton, including city dues. During the 
; nance month of April the demand for the best Silkstones increased, but 
Na Here. the increase over 1876 is at the rate of 1} per cent., and | Some of the thick-seam pits did not partake of the benefit. 


Prices of. house coal for land sale was reduced Is per ton in May, 
making them 9s. This, however, did not represent the price at 
which distant markets were aeees as was shown by the half. 
yearly report of a large limited company which, during the six 
months, only realised a fraction under 5s 10d per ton. 


over 1870 at the rate of about 64% per cent., equivalent to over 
9 per cent. per annum. 


It is evident, therefore, that the increase for 1877 is much 
under the average, at the same time that the total of the exports 
in 1877 is the largest aggregate since 1870 inclusive. Mr Scott 

iremarks on the point that “the most marked increase is shown 


or TES oy. ES 


In the latter half of the year business was slightly better, but 





in the case of railway-borne coal to London afterwards exported 
to British possessions or to foreign parts, or the coast, and which 
exhibits an increase of no less than 90,000 tons under this head 
alone, and exemplifies the facilities that railway companies have 
afforded in the shipment of coal on the barks of the Thames for 
export.” This continued progress of the export trade is certainly 
very noticeable. 


Lastly, deducting the exports from the imports, we find that the 
coal actually retained in London itself, presumably for consump- 
tion in some one of the many modes whence are derived so many 
of the indispensable necessaries, the scarcely less necessary com- 
forts, and the thousand and one luxuries of modern life, comes 
out as follows, in 1,000’s of tons :— 

Net London 











not much more remunerative, prices in London during December 
being nearly 3s per ton less than in the corresponding period of 
last year. ‘he demand for steam qualities during the season 
was about an average one, and a fair tonnage was despatched to 
Hull, Grimsby, and Goole for exportation. The season, how- 
ever, closed sooner than usual, and since about the middle of 
October stacking has had to be resorted to. Owing to the in- 
different state of trade in Lancashive and other manufacturing 
districts, engine fuel has been low in price and bad to sell. A 
moderate business has been done in coke, and makers have had 
to curtail the output. The iron trade has been depressed 
throughout the year, and at times orders have been very slowly 
placed. The foundries have for the most part been dependent 
on local orders chiefly for colliery work. 


os Total Total Consump- Varia- 
N Years. Imports. Exports. tion. Sons. The following relates to the dispute of Dec. 1877 in the 
Bat 3 1877 eeeereereseeere tons 8,591, 1,943, 6,648, + 117, . . 
9 aa , 8451, 1,920, 6,531, + 153, | coal trade of Northumberland, relating to a reduction of 12} 
os NU senses vensisppyans ” a a aoe + os ! per cent. in wages, and the decline of the masters to go to 
aa) es 74 oseveccneevecesecesecs ” 7, 2 '; , 'y 6 , — ’ . . 
a i eaanavaiian » 7,824, 1,720, ... 6,108, + 203, | arbitration :— 
vere 7 ee 5D - . . 
xi 7 soerencooonccsoesoeee ” a oa ae - Ry Several instances have lately occurred in which employers 
iecienptrae sein cas ; ae ” | have rejected proposals of arbitration. On the Clyde, the shi 
id Vie. 55.270 12.204 43,065, -+.1,068, | builders who in April 1877, locked out he soense their han 
2 ” go Fy ove ’ 9 eee ’ ’ ’ e ° ° r 
ists atid 23 1.895. 1,743. 6.162, + 152, because the shipwrights put forward a demand for increased 


Thus, since 1870, there has been a steady progression in the 
yearly consumption of coal in London, with the sole exception of 
the year 1574, in which there occurred the only decrease—a 
heavy one. Compared with 1576, last year shows an advance of 
1g only ; while, compared with 1870, there is an increase of 19} 
per cent., equal to rather less than 3 per cent. annually. 


The foregoing may be summed up as follows, the figures in 
each case being taken rocndly :—During the year just concluded 
the imports of coal into London by railway and canal show a 
larger increase than in 1876, but one still below tbe average 
improvement of the past seven years. The imports by sea show, 
on the contrary, a decrease as compared with an increase in 
every year since 1872. The total imports, consequently, shows 
an increase little more than a third of the average one. The 
exports continue to increase, but at a gradually diminishing rate 
of growth, so that the increase for 1877 was but about one- 
seventh of the average. The London consumption of coal is, 
consequently, increasing but slowly, the increment of 1877 being 
only about one-half of the average. 


Prices to the consumer have by no means ruled high during 
1877, nor has the trade been subject to much fluctuation. This 
| Fesult is mainly due to the competition now existing in the coal 
trade, stimulated mainly by the railway enterprise. Ihe price of 
coal at the beginning of the century was about 403 per ton; now 


‘the average price at market rarely during the year exceeds 20a. 
Steam has worked this revolution. 


| 
| 
| SOUTH YORKSHIRE COAL AND IRON TRADES. 
| 


The coal trade of South Yorkshire during 1877 has been 
marked by two important features, both of which cannot fail to 
have a material bearing on the future. Whilst on the one hand 
all kinds of coal had been uniformly low at the pits, a vast 


wages and struck work when it was not conceded, would have 
nothing to do with arbitration until the dispute had lasted six 
months. At Manchester the master builders have had to make 
strenuous exertions in order to keep the arbitrator off, for he at 
one time seemed likely to take their books in hand notwith- 
standing their objections. At Birmingham, in the nut and bolt 
trade, the masters held out against 600 men for several months 
before they accepted an arbitrator to determine the rate of 
wages. In London, the mason’s strike affords another example 
of the failure to introduce arbitration. In all these instances, 
however, events have justified the employers in the course the 

have adopted; for when the arbitrator has at last made his 
award, it has been found that it was but expressive of the 
opinions the employers had held all along, and where he has 
not been received, the strikes have, or are rapidly being, ended. 
The supply of labour has been the arbitrator. The men have 
not been willing to trust to its decision, but have sought, in a 
way bordering upon the compulsory, to obtain a lawyer, or 
Member of Parliament, or a retired judge, or a mayor, to “ fix 

the wages for them. When the decision has been favourable 
they have accepted it joyfully; when it has gone completely 
against them they have, in several places, been prone to reject 
it. Wlverhampton, Nottingham, and Darlaston, can be cited 
as instances. In the first case, the arbitrator was entirely 
ignored ; in the second, he was distrusted ; and in the third, he 
was grossly abused. In the two latter cases it is but fair to 
state that the trade union officials publicly recommended the 
men to accept the awards, though the secretary of one of them 
could not refrain from using strong language, and imputing dis- 
honourable motives to the arbitrator. At Wolverhampton, 


| however, the unions not only acquiesced in the dishonourable 
| action of the men, but applauded them for it. 
learn that the trade unionists can point to any employers or 
employer's associations guilty of rejecting an award to which 


We have yet to 


they have agreed to conform. 
During the last week (Dec. 1877) the Northumberland Coal- 





amount of wealth has been expended in sinking and opening out 
new collieries, which will rank amongst the first in the United 
Kingdom, and must in a short time make a material difference 
in the output of the district and the markets in which the dis- 
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owners’ Associatioa have afforded another example of immovable 
firmness in refusing arbitration. They lately appuinted a 
committee to inquire into the causes of the high price of their 
coal. It is well known that the Northumberland collier works 
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something like two hours per day less than the miner of Wales. 
Scotland, West Yorkshire, and Staffordshire, though his wages 
are higher, and though he receives a free house and a free sup- 
ply of coal into the bargain. This so enhances the cost of Nor- 
thumbrian coal that it cannot compete with the product of the 


other districts, and thus it has been brought about that coal has | 


actually been sent to Newcastle from Scotland. Mr Her- 
schell, Q.C., who arbitrated in August; last, decided that a pro- 
posed reduction of 10 per cent. in one kind of coal, and 15 per 

cent. in another, should not be made; but he recommended, 

among other things, the adoption of longer working hours. 

After some hesitation the men decided to accept these; other- 
wise they would have have been just as we'l off as before the 
arbitration ; but they rejected arbitration altogether when it was 
asked by the employers that it should be applied to the question 
of free houses and free coal. These they iS ok upon as an abso- 
lute right, and one which no earthly power shall wrench from 
them. The reciprocal duties which those perquisites entailed, 

however, have long ago been abolished by the trade union ; 
and yet when it was proposed to refer them to the arbitrator a 
great cry arose that they were the golden spoon, the caul, with 
which every miner of Northumberland was born, and that to 
touch them would be an act of sacrilege. Thus arbitration was 
rejected, and successfully. The miners were allowed by Mr 
Herschell to keep their free houses and coal, and also to remain 
at work for a wage greatly higher than that of any other miner 
in the kingdom. But this award did not settle matters. Trade 
did not improve in Newcastle, for ihe coal-owners were still 
unable to compete with those of better-favoured districts as 
regards the supply and the tractability of miners. It is, there- 
fore, not surprising that the committee, to which we have above 
referred, reported that, in order to improve the position of the 
Northumberland trade, w wages must be reduced by 20 per cent. 
After deliberation it was decided to ask for a reduction of 123 
per cent. only. The colliery mechanics and the enginemen have 
accepted it; but the coliiers, to the number of 10,000, are now 
idle They are determined, they say, not to work on those 
terms, and insist upon arbitration. The employers never for a 
moment held out any hope whatever that arbitration would be 
adopted. They have seen the absolute necessity for the entire 
reduction, and will by no means abate from the claim they have 
put forward. The trade union leaders of the men have repeat- 
edly urged arbitration ; and it has been considered and recon- 
sidered. They have stated the employers were the first to 
reject it, quite forgetting their own opposition to it in May last, 
and they have issued eirculars to the trade union miners of the 
country calling upon them to send aid to Northumberland, 

where the masters are “ crushing the men with tyranny and 
damning them with despotism.” 


But the mine-owners remain firmly opposed to the arbitrator. 
It is not that they have had no experience of his beneficent ae 
He has worked for them repeatedly. But there is the rub ; 
has been too repeatedly. Days and weeks have been occupied with 
taking evidence, and business has been held in suspense until the 
day of award. ‘Then either the difference was split, or one side 
or the other lost the day. There was no permanence of settle- 
ment. Thus the coal-owners found that arbitration was but a 
slow way of reaching the point at which trade should be profit- 
able. The masters on the Clyde were severely censured for 
having refused to arbitrate. Kut they rejected it as long as 
they could, because of its uncertainty. Masters may be quite 
convinced that their claims are just and necessary, but they 
cannot be convinced that an arbitrator knows as much of their 
trade, individual engagements, prospects, and funds as they do 
themselves ; and all these elements must be taken into account 
in determining whether trade is good and the labour supply small, 
and therefore needing higher wages to increase it. Arbitrators 
may be conscientious, desirous of acting fairly, unprejudiced, and 
as just as justice. But in nine cases out of ten, what do they 
know of technical details, of the real needs of worsmen, of the 
liabilities and responsibilities of employers’ They are supposed 
to assimilate, weigh, and judge in a few days what it has taken 
the men and the masters many years of experience to gain a 
knowledge of. All these circumstances make arbitration, as the 
law, costly and doubtful. Employers generally would rather do 
without than with it; and those of them who reject it entirely, 
do so in the belief that it is no more ney when buying 
labour to call in an arbitrator than it is to call in a policeman 
when buying a coat. The parties intending to deal must know 
their own business best ; a third party can no more satisfactorily 
buy and sell for them than sleep for them.—Capital and Labour 
(weekly paper), 26th December, 1877. 


V.—SHIPPING AND FREIGHTS. 


C. Miller (London) reports :— 


There has been again a very considerable increase in the mer- 
cantile steam fleet in 1877, and owing to the great improvements 
which have been made with regard to ae y in the working 
of the ships, they are now enabled to compete still further with 
|S Metered! eneteeete ieee SSS SS) vessels, which in the tir es have almost been 
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| entirely replaced by steam. On the other hand, the large addi- 
tion made to the already existing fleet has undoubtedly been in 
excess of the requirements, and the 1877 trading will, in many 
| instances, not show a favourable result. Business commenced 
| very fairly at the early part of the year. The comparatively low 
| price of steamers had caused buyers to come forward, and a 
| good deal of tonnage changed hands, both of new and second- 
_handships. However, as soon as the war between Russia and 
Turkey was declared, and the Black Sea and Danube became 
| blockaded, business was checked to a great extent. The large 
| amount, of tonnage usually employed in that important trade 
had now to be disposed of elsewhere, so that various ships came 
into a market which was already well stocked. Nevertheless, a 
good deal of tonnage has changed hands since, but at low prices, 





have given way toa still further reduction. 
were at the same time seeking orders for new ships, 
to the low ne of iron, they. could offer to build at such 8 figure 
as has not been known for many years. Many orders came to 
hand in coarse: and these were mostly taken by the 
builders on the East coast, who, owing to the strikes among the 
workmen on the Clyde, could compete successfully with the 
builders there. These strikes, which have lasted for about six 
months, and are not finally settled yet, have caused great losses 
to the men and done much harm to the masters. 


Most of the ships built for general purposes were on an 
average from 1,600 to 2,500 tons d.w. capacity, and of 120 to150 
nominal power, whereas smaller ships of about 1,000 tons 
capacity were neglected, although that size of ships will always 
be in request, especially for grain and fruit, and command 
higher rates than the larger ships. For the trades to India, 
China, and Japan, a magnificent eet of steamers is now afloat, 


extent. During the first year of the opening in 1870, the! 
number of ships which passed through amounted to 486, of the 
aggregate tonnage of 436,000 tons, whereas in 1876 it rose to 


again a considerable addition. This increase in the traffic has, 
however, not caused any delay in the passage, which is carried 
on with the usual regularity, and seldom exceeds twelve hours, 
including the regulated stoppages. A large addition has also 
been made to the fleet of steamers carrying mails and passengers 
to South Africa, and lately some very superior and fast ships 
have been put onthe berth for Australia, which will ensure 
greater regularity in the service to shose distant colonies than 
has hitherto existed. In proportion as the competition in trade 
increases, the speed of ships becomes of more importance. 

Several steamers which were chartered in the autumn for grain 
from the States had not sufficient power, and made very long 
passages, much to the dissatisfaction and detriment of the char- 
terers. 


The losses which have taken place during 1877, and more 
especially since the autumn, have been very considerable, many 
of them being caused by collision, which unfortunately is an 
occurrence more and more frequent. 


The freight market, on the whole, has not been prosperous in 
1877, and as soon as the accounts are made up, many steamers 
will no doubt show very little profit. The large fleet of ships | 
which was usually employed in the Danube and the Black Sea} 
trade. had to seek freights elsewhere as soon as the blockade was 
declared, and many of them were sent to the Baltic, where 
freights already were low, and became more depressed in con- 
sequence. A larger amount of steam tonnge has thus been 
employed than ever known before in conveying deals and other 
wood goods from the Swedish and Russian ports, to the great 
detriment of the many old sailing ships which formerly mono 
lised this trade. From the Mediterranean the ore trade 
now assumed great importance, but with the exception of this 
article, fruit and grass, other merchandise was scarce. The 
ratea to and from India and China have been fluctuating, but 
owing to the great competition, the rates have been mostly low ; 
however, during the famine, many of the ships were profitably 
employed for some time in the Indian coasting trade. 


A good demand sprung up for tonnage from the United 
States in the autumn, and alarge number of steamers were 
chartered at fair rates, but this demand. has now almost 
subsided. 


Time charters have been very scarce for steamers of larger 
size. and the rates lower than ever known betore, viz. :-—~15s8 to 
16s per ton gross for ships loading from 1,500 to 2,000 tons, 
whereas small and fast steamers of 300 to 500 tons have been in 
good demand at rates varying from 20s to 243 per ton grosa. 


Ne ner nner a rere racer rrr SS essere SS 


The prospects with which 1877 closes are by no means bright. 
Tne amount of tonnage now afloat is alrea dy in excess of the 
: demand, yet many new large ships, now in course of-construc. 
tion, will be added towards spring, and if peace be not restored 
by that time it cannot be expected that there will be profitable 
employment for ali of them. 


and more business would have been done provided owners would | 
Most of the builders | 
and, owing | 


and the traffic through the Suez Canal increasing to a very great | 


| 


1,457 ships, of 3,720,107 tons collectively, and in 1877 there was | 
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SuirscrLpinc in Usirep Kixepom, 1875-7.—From the Report for 
1877 of the British Iron Trade Association, prepared by the Sec- 
retary, J. S. Jeans, Esq. 
































































































| 1877 1875. 
Districts. , | Tonnage. Tonnage. | 5 Tonnage. 
fe _ - a nenmna 
gy | Total Total Ia ‘Teta. Aver. 
Seotland— No. Tons. Tons. Tons.jNo.| Tons. | Tons. 
Clyde ......... 228 168,000 266 205,000, 276| 228,000 800 
Dundee ...... 11 6,500 6,000 10} 5,800) 580 
Aberdeen .... 3 1,900 2 1,500 1,400, 700 
| 242 176,400 730}278 212,500! 8} 235,200 856 
{. on —s es 
East Coast— | | 
Tyne -sesseee. 96| 94,400 87| 48,145) 620 
TOP. scncens 75) 87,600 1,17¢ 60 54,000 880 
ZOOS ccvcccess 60, 78,70C) 1,30€ 53} 50,500 730 
Humber ...... 10, 9,700) 970] 9 7,400 850 
Whitby ...... 4) 5,800) 1,440) 3, 2,500 900 
245| 276,200 1.12% 212| 162,545, 167,600} 800 
West Coast— | : 
Mersey ...... 34) 40,000) 1,200] 37) 36,000; 97 40,000) 1,080 
Barrow ...... 10) 11,000] 1,10¢ 11) 12,500, 1,206 10,600] 1,200 
“44! 51,000 1,150] 48) 48,500, 1,00 50,600] 1,100 
| | 














Other Places— 
Belfast ...... 2 


3,000) 1,5 3, 3,200, 1,066 4,100} 800 
London ...... 10, 8,000} SOO} 11) 9,500) 87¢ 930 
Southampton| 18, 18,000] 1,000] 13, 15,400) 1,200] 9} 10,300) 1,150 
Other ports... 20) 10,000) 500] 24 16,000; 700] 21; 12,206) 600 











50} 39,000] 800} 51) 44,100, 880} 47 37,700] 810 








Totals...(581. 542,400! 9501587! 467,645 800)590! 491,100! 830 
These figures indicate pretty clearly that the shipbuilding 


‘trade is migrating to the East coast, especially the Tyne and 
Wear. 





UNITED STATES SHIPPING. 


The Secretary of the United States Treasury says in his | 


‘annual report laid before Congress, Decermber, 1877 :— 


The number of entries of American vessels into ports of the 
United States from foreign ports for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1877, was 10,660; the number of clearances of American 
vessels, foreign, for the same period was 10,790. The number 
of entries of foreign vessels into ports of the United States from 

foreign ports during the same period was 18,379; the number 
of clearances of foreign vessels, foreign, for the same time was 
|18,174. The preponderance of foreign tonnage over domestic in 
| carrying on the ——— commerce of the country, is certainly 
| not in accordance with the national desire. Such an increase in 
| our shipping as will restore this commerce to American citizens 
| should as far as possible, without burdening other industries, be 
| encouraged by legislation. The increase of the means and ap- 
pliances for transportation, whether by shipping or land car- 
| Flage, is a tax upon the industries that produce the commodities 
|| to be conveyed. Subsidies drawn from the revenue in support 
of the transit industries are charges upon the productive indus- 
tries, and can be discreetly granted only in the sure prospect of 
|a large expansion in the market demand for the commodities to 
| be transported by shipping or railroads, or where the vital 
| necessities of the country require free and speedy communication 
| between its different sections. The high price in our depreciated 
| paper money of the chief materials for shipbuilding has rendered 
,us unable since the war to compete with other nations in this 
'great industry. The demand for iron in building railroads and 
| the diversion of capital and labour from other industries to that 
| has, however, at present largely ceased. Theappreciation of our 
| currency to nearly the coin standard, the rapid development of 
_the coal and iron industries, and the falling off in the demand 
for railroads, will tend to direct capital and labour to shipbuild- 
ing. Every encouragement may at least be given tothe incr -ase 
of commerce in vessels of American ownership that can be pru- 
| dently afforded by modifying existing law in those respects in 
which it is a burden on such commerce. 


VI—COTTON TRADE. 
Mecers Ellison and Co. (Liverpool) report :— 


Twelve months since we stated that the best that could be 
, said of 1876 was that, from a business point of view, it was less 
unsatisfactory than 1875, but that this faint amendment was due 


a 
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entirely to the improvement which took place during the last 
77 had not a single redeeming | 
It was bad throughout, and altogether the worst year | 
cotton industry experienced since the American war. | 


three months of 1876. But 18 
feature. 


for the 
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At the close of 1876 it was thought that trade in general, and 
the cotton trade in particular, had suffered so much during the 
past four years, 1873-76, that matters could not grow worse, 
but would in all probability begin to improve; and the inclina. 
tion to accept this view of the situation was increased by the 
activity which sprang up in most departments of business duri 
the last three months of 1876. ‘The only source of distrust was 
the threat of war between Russia and Turkey, but it was hoped, 
indeed expected, that this would be averted by the Conference. 
This sanguine view of things was dispelled early in the new 

ear—partly by the actual outbreak of war in the East of 
Europe, and partly by the discovery that, even aside from the 
war, trade was still suffering from the over production and 
extravagance which ruled in Europe and America between 1870 
and 1872, and which resulted in widespread commercial and 
financial disaster in the United States, Germany, and Austria in 
1873, and in a long series of failures in this country, commenc- 
ing with the Gledstanes in 1872 and ending with the Collies in 
1875. 

The unfavourable character of the 1877 business as concerns 
spinners and manufacturers, but especially the former, is shown 
clearly enough in the following comperative statement of the 


average prices of cotton, yarn, and cloth during the three years 
1875-77 :— 





‘i iaiiel Prices per lb. 1877 compared with— 


i 


Description. 














1875.| 1876.| 1877. 1876. 1875. 
Cotton— | d d §=4 d 
Middling Upland ......... 74 64 | 6%, | pybigher|l), lower. 
Fair Dhollerah ............ 5 49 | Sf; |) 4h), | 3 higher 
Yarn, best seconds— 
30’s Water Twist ......... 129, | 113, | 108 #; lower. 1} lower, 
40's Mule Twist ......... l2y, | 11g | 10H | oe Cy 6 * 
Cloth, per lb — 
Printers, 4} Ibs............ 13py | lly, | 11% | A higherl4 ,, 
° ne 14%, | 12% | 127, | lower.l# ,, 
Shirtings,7 Ibs........0.... 134 uf lui | a? 
» Be TER cosccsneses 12 103 | 103 | | aa 
Average prices— 1 | 
30’s and 40’s Twist ...... 123 | 113 | 103 | — ” 
Printers and Shirtings...) 13~, | 11%, | 11y, | } - if “ 
Margin between— | 
Uplands and Twist ...... | 5 5 | 47, fx less.! $4 loss. 
Cloth ...... | bu! bY, 5] Yr» lee» 


Here, it will be seen, that while on an average cotton has 
advanced ;;d for Uplands and +4d for Dhollerah, yarn has 
declined yd to +d per lb, and piece goods $d to 3d, with an 
exceptional advance of $din one description of printers. 
net result, as shown in the last two lines of the table, is that the 
average margin between Uplands and twist was in 1877 

er lb less than in 1876, and 34d less than in 1875, and that 
Seiden Uplands and cloth 344 per Ib less than in 1876, and 74d 
less than in 1875. 


Import.—The last American crop fell short of the previous one 
by 183,860 bales. This deficit in the supply for Europe was 
further increased owing to the large takings of American 
spinners. The shipments for the season were, therefore, about 
203,000 bales less than in 1875-76 ; but the reduced movement 
to the continent caused the deficit in the import into Great 
Britain in 1877 compared with 1876 to be on 67,780 bales. 
There was a decrease also of 15,540 Brazil, 38,770 Egyptian, 
&e., 9,910 West Indian, Peruvian, &c., and 253,390 East 
Indian—making a total decrease of 385,390 bales of all growths. 


Export.—The shipments to the continent showed an increase 
of 6,890 American, 1,330 Brazil, and 12,770 Egyptian, but a 
decrease of 105,220 East Indian, 1,750 West Indian, and 190 
Smyrna, or a net decrease of 86,170 bales. 


Home Consumption.—The deliveries to home consumers were 
2,945,540 bales; but as the stocks at the mills at the close were 
75,000 bales less than at the opening of 1877, the quantity 
netually consumed was 3,020,540 bales, against 5,084,960 in 
1876—a reduction of 64,420 bales. 


Stocks in the Ports.—The total stock in the ports at the end of 
1877 was 403,130 bales, including 387,550 bales in Liverpool, 
against 588,000 and 534,010 bales respectively at the close of 
1876 — being a reduction of 146,460 bales for Liverpool, and 
184,870 bales for the United Kingdom. 


Stock held by Spinners.—The stock held at the mills we estimate 
as follows compared with 1876 :— 








1877. 1876. 
American....... penteistinagaiideimaste 70,000... 115,000 
ON iinet sdiundicaedaummen MAIOO  cacies 20,000 
SVE ALPES AD 18,000 ...... 20,000 
NI 2,000 ...... 3,000 
I tel icne astra 10,000 ...... 27,000 
Total...... simpesoesgeeseosces NUNN “eshibe 185,000 
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The quantity of cotton unconsumed in the ports and at the mills 





against 773,000 bales at the close of 1876—a deficit of 259,870 











| | 

bales. | 3877. 1876. | 1875. is74. | 
Recapitulation.—The entire movement for 1877 isshown in the | Countries. Per “Per | Wee: | Per | 

° . . : er | 
following statement :— Total. | Cent, Total. | Cent.| Tt! | Cont.| Total Cone, | 
. Bales. Ibs. min. lbs. | ———— — —~ a visitaiain 

Stock in the ports Ist Jan.,’77......... 588,000 ... 410.7... 241,4 | Great Britain ...! 3,017} 442 3,255 44-7, 3,076 45°6 3.167 460 
Stock held by spinners, Ist Jan........ 185,000... 413.9 ... 76,4 | Continent ......... 2,237| 32°83. 2,545 34:9; 2,363 35-0 2.267 330 
Import during °77 ......sccceseeseeeseres 3,198,090 ... 408.1 ... 1,306.2 | United States 1,569) 23-0 1484 20-4, 1306 194 L441 210) 
oe 3,791,090 .. 409.0 ... 1,624,1 | Total..........+. 6,823, 100°0 7,284 100-0) 6,745 100-0 6.875 1000 

Export in en steeseseenees 437,420 ... 378.0... 165,2 In our October (1877) Annual, we calculated upon increased | 
Stocks in the ports 31st Dec.. °77 403,130... 432.5... 1743 | shipments from India, amounting to 300,000 bales. Many) 
Stock held by spinners 31st Dec....... 110,000... 4284... 47,1 | authorities thought this figure too large by at least 100,000 
nae ’ ~—— | bales, and there are some whostill think so. Atthe moment the 

TL cilicnindnadiiiiteenmsens 950,550 of ED nan — estimates vary between 150,000 and 300,000 bales--let us Bay | 

Home consumption, 1877 ...........0.+. 3,020,540 ... 409.6 .. 1,237,3 259,000 bales; but as there are 66,000 bales less afloat than there 


Consumption of Great Britain fur Ten Years.—The following is 
a comparative statement of the consumption of cotton in Great 
Britain for the past ten years :— 
Min. bales. Min. Ibs. 





Min. bales. Min. lbs. 


1877 weoce-seeeee BD cco ELBRTD 1 UBTB | .ccccccccese 3,2 1,175,3 
"76 ..ccccsceces 3,0 RTE E | TR coineccoses 3,1 1,205,4 
"75 .cocee ccoves, Sl EEE «SO. ancosncreces 2,7 2,071,7 
77% « scnceccsece - 3,2 BED | OD: cccccscsonse 2,6 939,0 
"FAD nobsasesdnne 3,2 EE | OR cesnscceesee 2,8 996,1 


In order to give a correct comparison of the amount of cotton 
consumed, we have reduced the bales to the uniform weight of 
400 lbs each, as follows :— 





Mlv. Min. 

Bales of 400 Average Bales of 400 Average 

Ibs. per Week. lbs. per Week. 
1877...... 3,0 «- 59,510 1872...... 2,9 56,510 
"Ecce  &. ese 61,270 | Vion. 2 57,950 
"Taocrece 3,0 «. 59,160 :. 2,6 51,520 
"BPaacowe 3,1 60,870 | Tvecace 2,3 45,140 
"Fos coase 3,1 59,910 Wiipence 2,4 47,890 


As compared with 1876 the consumption of 1877 shows a 
decrease of 1,760 bales of 400 lbs each per week, or 2} per cent., 

ainst an increase of 2,110 bales, or 3} per cent. in 1876 over 
1875. 


Average Value per lb of Imports, &c.—We give the following 
tabular statement of the value of raw cotton imported, exported, 
consumed, &e., for the past seventeen roo. The average per 
lb for the past ten years we estimate as follows :— 














‘ | De SE es 8 
Particulars. his77 1876 1875|1874 1873 1872 1871/1870 
dididtidid r did 
I a cae leeatl | 64 Ts 74 | 38) 9B) 8 | 9 
ce el ci 5te sf sie | 7. | 7s 7 | 8} 
Consumption ........... dena 6x 6¥; 7h 7 | 83 8! 84 | 975 








The Consuming Power of Europe and the United States, 1877.— 
The following particulars of the number of spindles in the 
various countries of Europe and in the United States, and the 

















average consumption of cotton per spindle, when at full work, are 

reproduced from our autumn Annual :— 
=e eee ee 

5 S| | 
Countries. No. of Z| Total | Bualesof | Average 
Spindles. | 2°. min. lbs. 400 Ibs. [per Week. 
~ nd 
ed 

Russia and Poland ...| 2,500,000 | 65, 162, | 406,250 | 7,812 
Sweden and Norway... 310,000 | 80 | 24, 62,160 1,195 
Germany ........ceeeees 4,700,000 | 55 | 258, | 646,250 12,425 
ON ere seesee| 1,558,000 | 67 104, 260,965 5,019 
Switzerland ...........- 1,850,000 | 25 | 48, | 120,625 | 2,320 
Tc siccemaaneen 230,000 | 60} 13, 34,500 | 663 
Belgium eee Seeeeretere 800,000 60 | 48, | 120,000 2,308 
France ..... seseceesseeee| 5,000,000 | 48 | 240, | 600,000 | 11,538 
BORER coccescocseosee vee) 1,775,000 | 48 | 8&5, | 213,000 | = 4,096 
Teal y ..coccccccccccesceces 830,000 67 | 58, 147,400 | 2,835 
Total continent...|19,603,000 | 53.2) 1.044, 2,611,150 | 50,214 
Great Britain ......... 39,500,000 33 | 1,303, 3,258,000 | 62,600 








Total Europe ...|59,103,000 | 40 | 2,847, 5,869,150 | 112,814 
United States ..... «---{10,000,000 | 68 | 630, = 1,575,000 | 30,300 


69,103,000 | 43 7,444,150 








Grand total ...... 2,977, 143,114 

Proportonate Deliveries—Subjoined is a comparative state- 

ment of the relative — of Great Britain, continental 
S 


Europe, and the United States (North and South), in each of 
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| the past four years. The deliveries are given in 1,000's of bales | 
at the end of 1877 amounted therefore to only 513,130 bales, | of the uniform weight of 400 Ibs each. 


























Sd. 









































were at the beginning of 1877, the increased import would be | 
only 159,000 bales, which, added to last year’s figures (997,000), | 
would give 1,156,000 bales—in round numbers let us say | 
1,160,000 bales—as the probable import into Europe in 1878. | 
From Egypt it is thought that the imports will not exceed 
400,000 bales, against 420,000 bales last year, and from Smyrna, 
&e., 90,000, against 102,000. The Brazil supply is not expected | 
to exceed 300,000 bales, against 363,000 last year. From Peru, | 
the West Indies, &c., we may get 50,000, against 86,000. | 






| 

A recapitulation of these figures gives the following as the 

estimated supply for 1878, compared with the actual imports in 
the previous three years. 


1878. 1877. 1876. 1875. 
American ........000. 3,300,000 ... 2,902,000 ... 5,175,000 ... 2.536.000 
Brazilian. ....cccccess 300,000 363,000 ... 413,000 ... 540,000) 
Egyptian ..........0 409,000 . 420,000 ) wes onde) 
lm Rvibbakutn 90,000 ... 102,000 5 599,000 ... 472,000) 
West Indian, &c.... 80,000 ... 86,000 .... 107,000 .. 134,000 
East Indian ......... 1,160,000 ... 297,000 ... 1,227,000 .. 


» 1,543,000 | 


5,521,000 ... 5.525.000 


Total bales... 5.330,000 ... 4,870,000 ... 


The weight of import of each description we estimate = 
follows :— 


Bales. 


Average. mip. Ibs. | 

ic esi emnemaad 3,300,000 ,..... EE or itnaiae 1,438, 
ED dunce as sanaibeneans 300,000... ... DO. céwane 49, | 
a 400,000 ...... _. 238, | 
III: - cntencdnacond: oeane 90,000 ...... SEO... ccce wi 
West Indies, &................ $0,000 ...... WP ares 13, | 
DS snc tenescsicnceces 1,160,000 ...... eee cae 436, | 
ned cannEEE — i 
GE ctteibi icin 5,330,000 411-4 2,207 | 
| 


We have already estimated the minimum requirements of | 
Eu‘ ope at 2,245,000,000 Ibe, so that even with an American crop 
of 4,700,000 bales, there isa deficit of 37,440,000 lbs, or 93,600. 
bales of 400 lbs each. There is, besides, a reduction of 257,000 
bales in the stocks in the ports, and a decrease of at least 240,000 
bales in the quantity held by spinners—making a total deficit of | 
about 590,000 bales. 


Probable Course of Prices.—With a supply of cotton based | 
upon liberal estimates, but nevertheless about 2,000 bales per) 
week less than what may be taken as a minimum rate of con-| 
sumption, we expect that the average price of middling Uplands 
will be somewhat higher in 1878 than it wasin 1877. There 
will, of course, be numerous fluctuations, and it is not unlikely | 
that the difference between the highest and lowest quotations 
tor the year will, as in the past three years, exceed Id per |b, and | 
perhaps 13d; the extreme range being 1)/;d in 1877, 1ysd in 
1866, and 1,°;d in 1875. The lowest prices will probably be) 
witnessed during the first half of the year; but that they will) 
sink to the lowest touched in 1877 and 1876 is doubtful, unless | 
the peace negotiations now going on fail to accomplish the end. 
they have in view. 

The Cotton Mills of India.—The following statement showing | 
the progress made by Indian cotton mills, is reproduced from our | 
autumn Annual :— 

m— Cottoa Consumed.—_—__—_ ~~, 


S;:indles at Bales of Bales per 
Work. mln. Ibe. 300 Iba. Week. 
Ra csanninen SBE OOO  .cccuce ae Ss esnels OR 1,250 
Niece 593,000... 44.4 114.000 ...... r190 
"ai apkedauee 886,000 ...... BNET cnet 170,000 ...... 3,270 
Th naieraein LSet | scenes te 216.000 © ..:... 4.150 
OE ssietress 1,241,000 _...... ect 227.000 4500 





It may be that some portion of this increased production by 
steam power has taken the place of the native hand-made yarns 
and goods ; but most unquestionably the bulk of the out-turn has 
gone to supply wants that would otherwise have been met by | 
imports from Great Britain. 
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the Barance Remarsino for Wages, all other Expenses, Interest of 





Capital and Profits for each of the past Eleven Years. 


Total 


Value 


c f (;oods ( f Raw) 


Left for 
Wages, 
Profit, 


Pro- Cotton /|and other 


| Expenses. 


Min. £ Min. £}) Min. £ 


on 


85,3 
89.8 
95,4 
100.5 
104.6 
102,2 





52,7 
57,0 
58.9 
60,3 
59,1 
54,2 





(In Min. £; 85,8 — £85,300.000.) 


Total 
Value 


Pro- 


| duced. 


1871...! 


70... 


’69...| 
68... 
ede: 


' 
i 


101,9 
93,1 
86,1 
91,7 
90,4 


| 

| Left for 
Wages, 

Year. of Goods of Raw} Profit, 

Cotton.) and other 


Cost 





| Expenses. 
40,8 | 61,1 
42,1) 51,0 
43,7 | 42,4 
40,9 50,7 
49,1 


41,2 | 


of the past Twelve Years.—(Ellison and Co.'s Circular). 
00,000's omitted ; thus, 1,677,8 = 1,677,800,000. 


Quanty. Value 


F waeeee 


Year . 


seen 


eeeeee 
-eeeee 


each of the past Eleven 





White or 
Plain. 


ee — 


Min. Min. 


yarces, 
1,677.8 
1,950.3 
2.037,1 
1,920,1 
2,293.6 
2,399,2 
2,379.9 
2.385,2 


2.583,9 


? 548.0 


2, 668,3 

2,.699,7 

Cotton 
Con- 


sumed, 


lbs. 


996, 1 
939,0 
1L071,7 


oe ewe e eee eee eee 
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Manufactures Exported. 








| Printed or 
x Dyed. 
~ i 
~ 
= Quanty. Value 
Min. Min. 
yards. £ 
12; 897,8 22,0 
16 881,7 19,3 
69 939.9 18,9 
S2 945.9 19,3 
54 963.8 19.0 
33; 995,9 19,5) 
3.51 1,137,6 23,3 
3.45, 1,081 21,5 
3.22, 1,003,1 19,6 
13, 999.6 19,8 
82) 9882 184 
2.80 1,123.3 20,1 





4.30 3,823,0 


Yarn Exported. 


Min. 
Ibs. 


174,2 


169.5 | 


186,0 


193.6 


212,3 


214.6 | 


220.5 
215.4 
232,1 


297 ¢ | 


Yarns. 
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16.6 


15.0 
14.6 
14.1 
14.7 


169.0 14.8 


of Up-| Quantity Value. 


Mln. £ 


138.8 | 
169,0 | 


13.6 





Av'rage 
per lb. 


da. 


23.66 
SlAl 
20.26 
20.04 
18.92 


18.66 
18.87 
17.74 
15.78 
14.66 
13.21 


Piece Goods. 
ards. £ 
3293.0 51.9 | 
3656.6 49.9 | 
3547.8 53.1 
3587.1 54.3 | 
3466.5 55.8 
| 3617.5. 58.2 | 
3395.1 52.8 
3257.4 53.0 
2866.1 49.9 
| 2977.1; 80.2 
2832.0 533.1 
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Min.£ Min. £ Min. £ 


A Srarement Showing the Weteutr of Corrow Consumed in Great 
Britain; the Average Price of Middling Uplands; the Weight, 
Value, and Average Price per lb of Yarn Exported; the Quantity, 
Value, and Average Price per yard of Piece Goods Exported, and 
the Total Value of all Kinds of Cotton Products Exported in each 





es Total of Piece! ©, > 
= 3 Goods. | = ,S 
on om 
> he E {= be 
“=. Quanty. Value) < = 
Min. | Min. 
d. yards. d. 
5.91. 2.575,6) 57,9) 5.39 
5.28 2,832.0) 53,1) 4.50 
4.82. 2977.1 50,2] 4.05 
4.91 2.8661 49,9) 4.18 
4.75 3,257,4 53,0) 3.90 
4.71, 3,395,1, 52,8) 3.72 
4.92 3,517,5 58,2) 3.97 
4.78 3,466.5 55,8) 3.86 
4.68 3,587,1, 54,3) 3.63 
4.78 3,547,7 53,1) 3.61 
4.49 3,656.6 49,9) 3.28 


51,9} 3.26 


Total 
Value 
all Kinds 


of 


Cotton 
, Goods 
Vatne: Export’d. 


Min. £ Min, £ 


74,6 
70,8 
67,6 
67,1 
71,4 


72,8 
86,1 
77, 

74,2 
71,7 
67,6 


oe 


69,7 


Quant:ty and Vavor of Yarys and Manvractures Exportep during 
Years.—(In millions and tenths.) 


Total 
Value 
all 
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COMMERCIAL HISTORY AND REVIEW OF 1877. 


An Eermars of the Vatve of the Propuction of Corron MANvUFAC- 
roars in Great Britain, with the Cost of Corron Consumen, and 





[ Economist, 
March 8, 1878. 





Weicut and Vavve of Corron Imporrep, Exportep, and Taken for 


Home Conscmption during each of the past Eleven Years, with 
Vatve of the Srock on Hanp at the Close of each Yoar. 











| Consumption. 











1,237, | 32, 


ow 
@ 


Import. Export. 
Years. | Ave- | 
Weight., rage | Value. Weight. Value. | Weight. Valne. 
| Price. 
Min.Ibs. a | Min. € Min.Jbs,! Min. £ |Mln.Ibs.! Min. £ 
1877........., 1,806, | “4 34, | 165,| 4, 
ae '1,459,| 6 37, | 193,| 4, | 1,274,| 32, 
Ti scooss 1,458,| 7] 42, | 257) 6, | 1,230, 
secon: 1,519,| 77;| 47, | 239,| 5, | 1,266,| 40, 
78.........| 1,508, | 8 54, | 209,/ 6, | 1,246,| 45, 
Wiiivccsces | 1,372, | 9% | 53, | 278, | 8, | 1,175,} 48, 
Naa | 1,678, | 8 55, | 333,| 9, | 1,205,| 40, 
eakendh 1,315,/ 9%, | 51, | 234] 8 | 1,071,| 42, 
anid 1,198, | 114) 53, | 270,) 1, | 939] 43 
sssseaees| 1,296, | s 52, | 315,| 11, | 996,| 40, 
eas 1,275, | 10 53, | 354, | 


14, | 954] 41, 


(1.)—Corron CxLora and Yarn—Exported and Estimated as actually 


Consumed at Home—1866-77—in Miilions of Pounds Weight— 


eee ee eeee 


Puree enee 


ee 


Posseeerer 


seer eeee 


ee eeeeee 


eeeeeeeee 


IMPORTED, 


Years. 


eeeeeee 


eeeeeee 


eeeeeee 





|——— 


___ Ellison’s Circular. (000,000’s omitted.) 























1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 eats 
Yarns and Cloth Home Average Prices of 
Exported. 'on- Raw Cotton. 
—] sump-| Total 
Years. tion, Home 
Yarn. | Cloth. Total. — Weight) Im- Ex- — 
Cloth. ported. ' ported. seh, 











Mi. 1bs.| M1. Ibs, M1. Ibs4 M1. the fear: Ibs|P*, ee, Ib. ee Ib, 


— 
— 
w } 


Exported to— 


India and Egypt ...... 
China ..... 
Turkey and Levant... 


eee eeeeeeeee 


United States ......... 
Rest of America : 
West India 


Italy, Austria, &c...... 
Germany 
Other Countries ...... 


eee eee ee eeeee 


| Min. £ >. | Min. € 


..| 34,0 
| 37,2 
| 42,9 
47,1 








Re-EXPORTED, 


“Tuaport 


} 
Value. 
| 
} 


768 995 
735 967 


i105 }i,1l01 | 63 
164 ]1,131 





713, 928] 160]1,088] 7),| 54 74 
726 946] 173 44,120] 74 | 6 7 
688 903] 175.11,077] 83 | 7 8 


698 , 910 
680 | 873 
€16 802 


535 | 704 


199 }1,058 | 8 7 8 
140] 942] 9F | 84 | 9 


112} 829] 11 10 11 


129 11,055 | 94, | 7% 5 


548 | 723] 166] 883] 9 8 9 
523. 687] 145] 832 | 10 9: 1 
491 625 145 | 770] 13 lig | 4 





Quantities. 





1877. 1876. 1875. 1874. 
Min. Min. Min.) Min. 
yrds. yrds. yrds. yrds. 
1,546, 1,400, 1,344, 1,397 
527, 597, 436, 464, 
313, 323, 282, 306, 
2,386, 2,320, 2,062, 2,167 
61, 55, 80, 105, 
} 


606, 508, 556, 605, 














(IL. )—Exvorts of Corron Pisce Goops—1877-76-75-74—in Quantities 
(Millions of Yards) and Percentage of Totals.—Ellison’s Circular 
(0C0,000's omitted; thus, 1,400, = 1,400,000,000.) 


Per Cent. of Total. 












1877. 1876. 1875.) 1874. 
Per Per Per } Per 
Cent. Cent. Cent. |Cents 
40°3, 38:2 37-8) 388’ 
13:7 16:3 12-2} 12-9 
82 88 79) 85 








622 63:3 57-9} 602 
16 15 22) 29. 


3,053, 2,883, 2,698, 2,877, 
218, 237, 214, 208, 
128, 103, 116, 116, 
437, 445, 532, 402, 





—————— 3,836, 3,658, 3,560, 3,603, 
(101.)—Unirep Kixepom, 186(-77.—EstmMaTep Vater of Raw Corrox 
and Consumep.--Ellison’s Circular. 
(00,000's omitted ; thus, 34,0, = 34,000,0002. 
in full.) 








Price. | Value. | 


} 





6 | 4,0 || 


6 42 | 
| Ty 6,1 | 
j 73 6,0 | 
} & 6,1 
9 8,5 
a 9,8 
9 8,2 
11 11,3 
9 11,6 
10 14,0 
13 195 
* 400 lbs each. 


158 189 15-6] 168 
796 78-7) 75-7| 79.9 
57 64 60) 58 
83 28) 33) 32 


11-4 121 15°0) IL-l 


100-0. 100-0 100-0! 10%0 | 


The Bales are given 


Re-exptd ||Consumed, United Kingdom. 





Value. | Weight.) Bales.* 





| ‘Min. £ /Min.Ibs, N° per 


| Week. 
32,5 | 1,937 | 59,510 
32.8 | 1.274 | 61,250 
26,5 | 1.230 | 59,160 
40,2 | 1,266 | 60,870 
45,4 | 1,246 59.910 
48,0 | 1,175 | 56,510 
40,8 | 1.205 | 57,950 
421 | 1,071 51,520 
43,8 | 940 | 45,140 
41,0 | 996 | 47,890 
41.2 | 954 | 45,890 
51.9 | 800 | 42899 

















mist, 
March 9, 1878. 
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VIL—WEST RIDING, &c., WOOLLEN, WORSTED, | been one result of the Indian famine. A best unis of 


FLAX, IRON, AND OTHER TRADES, ; | 


The Leeds Mercury reports :— 
LEEDS. 


From our customary review of the state of trade for 1877 
it will be seen that Leeds has suffered, although probably 
to a less extent than many other towns, from the general want 
of animation. A few firms in some of our numerous industries 
may have been able, from special advantages, to make 


average experience is that trade has been sluggish, more difficult 
to do, and less remunerative. We are assured that it is only by 
dint of increased energy and watchfulness that merchants and 
manufacturers have been able, at even a small margin of profit, 
to secure orders. The position of affairs, and the prospects for 
the future may, howerer, be best gathered from the following 
review of our leading branches of commerce and manufacture. 


The woollen trade, generally speaking, has been ‘dragging ” 
and disappointing throughout 1877. Loud and frequent are the 
complaints of diminished profits and increasing difficulties. If 
we content ourselves with consulting the aggregate figures which 
express the “turnover” for the year, we may perhaps discern little 
cause for dissatisfaction ; but the margin upon prices is said to 
have yielded only a poor return upon the capital employed, and 
in many cases to have been insufficient to pay expenses. Raw 
meterial of every sort has continued relatively high throughout 
the year, and it is not an uncommon remark that a bale of wool 
is very good stock, but, manufactured into cloth, it is ‘* good 
stuff spoilt,” as far as price and profit are concerned. Wages, 
too, have not been sensibly affected by the slackness of demand 
for goods. The manufacturer's first anxiety has been to run 
his machinery and keep his hands together; his next to sell his 
goods—at a profit if he could—if not, at the best price he could 
command. ‘The theory prevails that it is better to work for 
nothing than not to work at all. Hence, supply has outstripped 
demand, and prices of the manufactured article have not kept 
pace with those of raw material. They have sometimes even 
varied inversely. ‘This unnatural state of things has, perhaps, 
been more keenly felt by large producers than by smail. On 
the other hand, we must not omit to mention that merchants 
and manufacturers, who have given their intelligent attention 
to specialities, have been much more fortunate than their more 
commonplace and old-fashioned competitors. We say “ intelli- 
gent,” because every specialist is not necessarily successful, and 
perhaps there never was a time in the history of the woollen 
trade when taste and judgment were more essential to success. 
From the earliest times, plain cloth, in one form or other, has 
been the speciality of Leeds and the district; but many con- 
sider, rightly or wrongly, that the plain cioth trade is dying 
out, and that the sooner Leeds manufacturers wake up to this 
reality the better. Some, on the other hand, are sanguine 
enough to expect that black cloths will yet be more or less 
reinstated in public favour, regarding with a certain amount of 
ercouragement the fact that, in plain goods, meltons, for 
instance, are rather more in request. The general taste has 
undergone a decided change, large checks and ‘‘ loud” patterns 

oing out fast in favour of quieter styles and plainer goods. 

mall diagonals and indistinct stripes in fancy goods are con- 
siderably asked for. Of the different classes of goods that have 
been most in demand, worsted coatings have apparently taken 
the lead. More have been required during 1877 than in any 
preceding one, but the demand has been more than equalled by 
the supply, and this trade (no doubt very lucrative to makers 
for some years past) must have failed to yield the same percent- 
age of profit as hitherto. The cause is easily explained, manu- 
facturers of many other kinds of goods having directed their 
attention to worsted coatings. ; 

The home trade has, generally speaking, been all the year of a 
hand-to-mouth description. Depression of other trades — 
notably in the iron-producing districts, where wages are usually 
high, and the spending power of the people great—and indifferent, 
not to say a bad, harvest, and political uncertainty on the con- 
tinent, have all tended to — enterprise and limit purchases. 
As we said before, a respectable aggregate of quantity has been 
attained, but it is the result of hard work, high pressure, and 
many forced sales. may } 

The export trade opened fairly in the spring, but there was a 
great falling off in the ‘‘repeat” orders, and the taking of early 
winter orders were seriously checked by the outbreak of the war 
in the East of Europe. _ ae 

It is satisfactory to notice that, in spite of the general depres- 




























and although the “tension” may be considerable, hopes are 
widely entertained that the worst is passed. 

If there has been any change in the condition of the iron 
trade during the year it has been for the worse. All the tool 
makers and general engineers, with the exgeption of locomotive 
makers, are very insufficiently supplied with orders, and such 
orders as they have are at very low — The locomotive 
engineers have had a bright spot in their trade, and that has 





sion, the number of failures during 1577 has not been excessive, | 


locomotives were required very rapidly for India, and these 
engines have had to be bought at good prices. Two or three 
makers of locomotives also turned their attention to the con- 
struction of tramway engines, with great success, and this 


| branch bids fair to become an important part ot our local iron 


i 


trade. The common iron manufactured is lower in price than it 
was at the beginning of last year, and makers have a less amount 
of work to do. One great drawback just now to the prosperity 
of the common iron trade is the prospect that steel! will take 


! progress | the place of common iron, as it is now found that steel can be 
as compared with 1876; but such cases are exceptional. The made by the Bessemer process at about th sedhaaa ti 
| can be made by the old process of puddling. 


e same price as iron 


_The advent of the year 1877, so far as the coal trade of this 
| district is concerned, was characterised by that depression which 
| had been growing for some time previously, and which has con- 
_ tinued throughout the whole of the past year. Prices have 
| fallen to such a serious extept, that now they stand (after add- 
| ing the cost incurred by the Mines Kegulation Act) relatively 
| lower, as compared with wages at the present time, than they 
did in 1871, before the Act came into force, and previous to the 
great advances in the price of coal which followed. ‘This fact 
may give some idea of the very serious depression which is at 
the pres: nt time affecting both coalowners and miners, and causing 
both to consider what material chance there is of an improve- 
ment during the coming year. In West Yorkshire there has 
been one reduction of wages this year. The repeated reductions 
in other districts are bringing the competition in the coal trade 
so much nearer home, that it appears to be a general impression 
that still further reductions in wages may be necessary, it being 
evident from the figures produced in connection with the arbi- 
trations, and other returns from the various districts in Eng- 
land, that this district stands at the present time relatively 
higher than any other, as far as regards wages, which, as before 
explained, are higher than in 1871, in consequence of the cost 
incurred in working coal by the prcvisions of the Mines Regu- 
lation Act. The present would seem a desirable time for con- 
sidering what result Mr Bruce’s Act of 1872 has had upon the 
coal trade. The restrictions imposed thereby have increased 
the cost of production very materially by the restriction in work- 
ing hours ; and have necessitated an increased number of horses, 
boys, overlookers, &c., to obtain the same output as previous to 
the Act, representing a loss per day in time of about 12} per | 
cent. in the use of machinery and permanent service labour ; 
and it is thought by the principal coalowners in Durham and 
Northumberland, as well as many in this district, that an exten- 
sion of working hours from eight to nine would be a desirable 
alteration. The result of the Education Act, so far as boys are 
concerned, has also tended in the same way to increase the cost 
of production. 
uring the year the linen trade of this district has been dull 
and depressed without intermission. As in previous years 
foreign competition, caused by lower wages and the working of 
longer hours, has seriously interfered with and injured our spin- 
ners, most of whom have been driven to stop much machinery 
and run short time. Despite all this, the production, and foreign 
stocks coming forward, over-supplied the market, and far 
exceeded the real legitimate demand. Prices of yarns have 
consequently been most irregular wherever sales were pushed ; 
and large stocks are held in different hands, at full list prices, 
without any chance of moving, unless the demand improves. 
The effect of all this is that flax spinning bas not been attended 
with the usual profits, and mills have become rather less in 
number and extent. 

During the past twelve months the leather trade has suffered 
from the general depression in industry in the North, although 
not so severely as some others. Compared with the previous 
year, however, there has been a decline in the amount of busi- 
ness done. 

Throughout the whole of the year the boot and shoe trade has 
been quiet, even when compared with the previous year. At no 
period in the twelve months has it shown any sign of revival ; 
and, so far as can be judged at present, the prospects for the 

| coming year are anything but bright. There has been a decline 
| in prices, and the demand has been principally for strong nailed 
| boots for men, and a low-priced class of goods for women. 
| The building trade is probably the only ‘one among the 
many industries in Leeds that has been fairly well employed 
| during 1877. At the opening of 1577 most of the masters had 
_ contracts yet to complete, which promised to occupy them well 
| into the new year; and it is this which accounts in great mea. 
sure for the fact that they have not experienced the prevailing 
_ stagnation. It has certainly not been that any new contracts of 


| consequence have been issued during the year. As contracts 


| undertaken in the previous year were completed, therefore, 
‘there was absolutely nothing to goonwith. The building o/ 
| schools, and the erection of house property, have been a fruitful 
| source of employment for the past few years; but the urgent 
demand for increased school accommodation has now been 
| satisfied, and house-building is almost at a standstill. In fact, 
' it would seem as if the town were overbuilt, for in every dis- 
‘trict there are mapy houses unlet, others have been let at 
| 
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the year many of the employers reduced the number of their 
workmen. ‘The arrangements of the men, however, regarding 
information where work is to be found are so complete, that 
surplus labour for the present finds a market in other towns, and 
is thus kept from unduly depressing it. At the present time 
the prospects of the trade are anything but satisfactory. The 
architects are generally quiet, and, with the exception of the 
new Corporation Offices, the School Board Offices, the Yorkshire 
College, and three or four churches and chapels, there are no 
extensive buildings to be proceeded with. mutual conces- 
sions, the relations between masters and men have been on the 
whole friendly. In the end of last year notice was given by the 
masone, demanding an increase of wages. ‘That notice expired 
in May last, but a strike was averted. Up to that time the men 
had been paid at the rate of 1/ 133 per week of 48} hours, but 
it was agreed that in summer time they should be paid 9d an 
hour, or 1/ 168 43d per week of 48} hours, aod during twelve 
weeks ir, winter not less than an average of 1112s. About the 
‘same time, the bricklayers demanded an alteration in the rules 
relating to epprentices, but though several representative meet- 
ings were hel , no concession was made. We understand that 
they have given notice for an advance of wages after the lst 
May next. After April last the plasterers received an advance 
of a halfpenny per hour, with the agreement that another 
halfpenny per hour will be granted after April next. 


































Whilst Leeds still maintains its position as the provincial 
centre for the manufacture and sale of ready-made clothing, this 
trade has fully shared in the effects of general depression. 
1876 was by no means one of the most flourishing for it, and 
| the year now closing has proved even less satisfactory. 


| In the hat and cap trade some firms may have had a larger 
“ turnover” during 1877 than in the previous year; but these 
are the exceptions, greater depression being the rule. Frequent 
‘and general complaints have been heard of the difficulty of doing 
| business, and small profits have been reluctantly accepted in 
| preference to altogether losing orders. Notwithstanding these 
‘drawbacks, Leeds continues in the foremost rank, especially for 
‘the manufacture of cloth caps and tweed hats. The introduc- 
‘tion of sewing machines, so largely used in this trade, is making 
‘progress; and should this become general in the town, Leeds 
‘will continue to have a great advantage over small manufac- 
turers elsewhere, who work without that power. 


| The tobacco trade shows very clearly how depression, once 
‘set in, as it were, in a great industry, often permeates to the 
confines of trade. 


BRADFORD. 
| The worsted industry has for four years had a severe trial of 
its stability, but no year of that period has been so trying as 
that of 1877. Business has fallen off, prices have given way, 
there has been a continuous but gradual slide in a downward 
direction, and at length, in 1877, a very low point has been 
reached, and on neither home nor foreign account has the trade 
/been at all satisfactory. It is only in special instances that 
;money has been made, and were it not that the demand for 
all wool fabrics and worsted coatings has kept some manufac- 
turers fairly engaged, the general position of the trade would have 
been far worse. Spinners and manufacturers held on for a long 
time—took orders at a low rate, and not unfrequently at a loss, 
to keep machinery going, and to find employment for their 
_workpeople, in the hope that trade would, as it had done in 
former years, take a turn for the better. The hostile American 
tariff, political complications on the continent, the war in the 
East, depression in the home trade, and strong competition by 
foreigners, however, operated adversely on the worsted industry, 
and kept things at a low ebb. Another important reason was 
the freak of fashion which tempted ladies to discard the ordi- 
nary run of Bradford goods, and to clothe themselves in the 
soft, pliable fabries made by our French neighbours, a fashion 
which it may truthfully be said is one of the most immodest 
that have ever been adopted by the ladies of this and other 
countries. Bradford has thus had to contend against bad trade 
‘at home and abroad, against this freak of fashion, and the 
strong prejudice for French goods; but it has come out of the 
ordeal, so far, in a manner that could hardly have been expected. 


trade has been saved. Failures have been comparatively few, 
and the ordeal, more trying in its slow and insidious working 
than the panics of former times, has resulted to the credit of the 


smitten from the decline in values and the lack of demand, but 
they have not succumbed to their difficulties. The policy of 
caution geverally adopted has proved the wisest course. Busi- 
ness has been maiuly from hand-to-mouth, and in this way the 
smaller firms have been able to bear up against the almost over- 
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| d rents. and owners of property have been glad to realise. | the trade of the district may still be considered sound. The 
sagan on the trade a io that towards the close of | value of goods has sunk so low that it is thought whatever 
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Large sums of money have been lost, but the reputation of the | mand for woollens of all kinds, though it is satisfactory to note 





town and district. Some of the larger firms have been terribly | able to report that, even with a considerable extension of the 


whelming force of circumstances, and if they have not made | quirements of a 
money, they have been able to keep their concerns together. | the higher-price 
| It is believed by the best informed men in the trade, that, with | duction of a class of fabrics, combining at the same time neat- | 
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change may come about will certainly be for the better; but 
when the turn will come no one can foretell. Many thousand 
looms formerly engaged in the making of bright goods are 
standing idle; but, to the credit of the employers, it can 
be honestly said that the extreme measure of short time was not 
generaliy adopted until stocks had accumulated to such an 
extent that there was an absolute necessity for curtailment of 
production. In numerous instances, both in the spinning and 
weaving branches, machinery has been kept going when the 
‘“* game was not worth the candle.” 


HALIFAX. 

The wool trade iu 1877 has been about as slow, dull, 
dragging, and as unrelieved by any gleams of improvement as 
during any year within the experience of the present generation 
of staplers. There, may, perhaps, have been years when more 
money has been lost, because wool was not high when the year 
began, and therefore could not fall as it might have done pro- 
vided the same extreme depression had ruled when prices hap- 
pened to have risen to a great height, as during the American 
cotton famine, for instance, or after the Franco-German war, 
when prices were much inflated consequent upon the great 
business done. The year has been very profitless, however. 
Tkere ‘s no doubt that in many instances staplers are poorer 
than they were at the same time last year; and those who have 
kept their money together think, all things considered, they 
have done very well. 1877 opened with the appearance of a 
better trate than had been experienced during the previous two 

ears. But not more than half the first month had passed when 

usiness began to slacken and prices to droop. ‘his process 
went on until the beginning of March, when there seemed to be 
another gleam of hope that a better trade was coming. Prices 
had drovped since the beginning of the year fully 13d per lb. 
At this reduction a very considerable business was done during 
March. There seemed to be no cessation of the activity, and 
it did not appear unlikely that part of the reduction would be 
recovered. So matters continued until pretty well into April, 
when the probability of a war between Russia and Turkey 
altogether extinguished the brighter prospects which had ap- 
peared. Trade from that time resumed its slow and dragging 
tone, which has continued almost uninterruptedly from then 
until now. There has also been some further giving way in 
prices, as will be gathered from the following current average 
quotations in this market:—This time last year good strong 
wether skin was worth 144d to 15d; now it is worth about 13d. 
Fine skin, which was worth 17$d to 18d, is now selling at about 
15d. Gloucester ne were ‘selling then at 17d; now they are 
worth about 15d. North hogs, which realised about 19d, have 
declined to somewhere near 17d. Other sorts have gone down 
in about an equal ratio; some special varieties may be selling at 
an even greater reduction, and, on the other hand, others may 
not have declined to quite the same extent. The reduction has 
taken place almost imperceptibly ; there have been no violent 
fluctuations throughout the last ten months. The outlook seems 
at this moment more hopeful and clear, and this for several 
reasons. The depression has now existed so long that a belief 
is arising that we are near the end of it. Stocks in the hands of 
consumers are known to be exceptionally low; on the other 
hand, the supply in the country is not believed to be so great as 
the curtailment of production by spinners seems to warrant. It 
is supposed, therefore, that wn are now probably at as low a 

int as they will reach. Further, the French political crisis 
“ at an end, and there being a prospect of the war in the 
East terminating very soon, these are additional reasons for 
supposing a turning-point to be near at hand. 


HUDDERSFIELD. 

1877 has been one of unusual difficulty to our manufacturers, 
arising from a variety of causes. The margin between the cost 
of raw material and the prices obtainable for the manufactured 
article, has for many kinds of goods been so small as to leave no 
profit upon their production, while the losses through bad debts 
have, in nearly every branch of our local trade, been throughout 
the year greatly in excess of the average. The universal 
depression of industry and commerce which will long cause 1877 
to be remembered, has also of necessity greatly limited the de- 






that from this cause we have suffered very little in comparison 
with other leading industries. Although there has been more 
short time here than during the previous year, we are glad to be 


producing power, we have had employment in a fairly satisfac- 
| tory degree, while there has been a remarkable absence of 
strikes or wages disputes of any kind. This has arisen in great 
measure, no doubt, from the facility and promptitude with 
which cur manufacturers have adapted their goods to the re- 
pu'ation who can no longer afford to pay for 
qualities recently in vogue. The timely pro- 


ail the vicissitudes the worsted industry has had to go through, ness of style and durability with unexampled lowness of price, | 
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has manifestly told decisively in our favour at this critical | 
period in our progress. | 
The manufacture of better class worsted coatings has again 
been carried on way successfully through 1877 in this district. | 
In consequence of the dulness of oman for some other kinds of | 
goods, more manufacturers have gone into this branch, and 
there have been symptoms, especially during the closing 
months, of an over-production of these goods. | 


Economist, ] 
March 9, 1878. 


The year 1877 has been a disastrous one to many firms 
in the heavy woollen districts, particularly in Dewsbury, 
and it is only within the last few weeks that confidence appears 
to have been restored. sna the many failures that took 
place during the year, two stand out very prominently, viz., that 
of Messrs John Lee and Sons, blanket manufacturers, of Earls- 
heaton and Ossett street side, and that of Messrs Oldroyd 
Brothers and Company, carpet manufacturers, Britannia Mills, 
Dewsbury. 

Leaving these matters, and coming to treat of the trade of the 
district, the close of 1876 found business pretty good, especially 
in Batley, but there was soon a falling off. The continental 
trade had been expected to open out well, but it was both late 
and languid, French houses being very chary in buying. Light 
meltons went off fairly, and for tweeds, too, there was a moderate 
demand, as well as for matelassés ; but these latter fabrics did 
not continue to have the run that was expected. The general 
trade was quiet, and manufacturers found very soon that stocks 
were accumulating rather rapidly, and that prices were anything 
but remunerative. Such was the state of things up to March, 
by which time the relations between Russia and Turkey be- 
tokening war, manufacturers began to watch the proceedings of 
the two Powers with more than ordinary interest. Agents of 
the Turkish Government gave orders for blankets in large 
quantities—one firm securing the contract—and as the year 
went on giving out sub-contracts. In April, German shippers 
commenced to do more business; sand Canadian merchants 
commenced to look round the warehouses. Business, however, 
was depressed, and became very much more so in May and 
June, in which months there were several failures. Prices of 
goods fell, and foreign representatives, taking advantage of the 
circumstance, bought pretty freely. This reduction was not 
general, and was confined to houses that, feeling the strain upon 
them, were compelled to realise. Some manufacturers had re- 
course to short time, and this was the case both in Dewsbury 
and Batley. In Heckmondwike there was also great depression, 
and a proof of this was afforded inthe fact that though the 

t weavers at their annual conference had the subject on 
their programme, they passed it over, feeling that the time was 
inopportune. Towards the close of the year the workmen were 
called upon to submit to a reduction, but they showed a very 
firm front, though not supported by any union funds and trade 
becoming brisk, the subject dropped, on the understanding that 
at the close of the season it will be revived. 


WAKEFIELD. 

The reports given by most of the manufacturers and others in 
this town, with respect to the state of trade during 1877, are of a 
most unfavourable character. At the same time, there are afew 
exceptions ; and it is evident that, owing to the great variety of 
branches of industry carried on here, the depression in trade has 
not been so keenly felt as in many towns. Prices of manufac- 
tured goods have been reduced, competition has become very keen, 
and at some establishments the machinery has been kept in 
motion at little profit, it any, to employers of labour. The 
stoppage of the Calder Vale Ironworks, where, until the Ist of 
March last, between five and six hundred men and lads were 
employed, who received about 30,000! per year in wages has been 
keenly felt by many shopkeepers, and as most of the men have 

| left the town, a number of cottages have been left without | 
tenants. ; 

Wakefield is now considered the first malting town in the | 
kingdom, Newark standing the next on first, and Ware holding 
the third place, Upwards of half a million sterling is now paid 
annually in Wakefield for malt duty, the trade is constantly 
increasing, and the number of malt kilns becomes larger year 
after year. At present there are no less than 151 malthouses | 
in Wakefield and the immediate neighbourhood, and some of | 
them are of considerable dimensions. The Inland Revenue is 
represented in the town and neighbourhood by three supervisors — 
and twenty officers, one of whom is stationed at Normanton, | 
another at Hemsworth, and another at Wood!2sford. A very | 

large quantity of malt made in Wakefield is exported into 
America and Australia, and considerable quantities are sent to 
Manchester and Liverpool. On the other hand, the malsters 
obtain large cargoes of malt from Germany and Denmark, and 
Australia also sends a fair quota. 

The brewing trade continues to be brisk, some of the local 
brewers having sent out a much larger quantity of beer this year 
than last. , 

The worsted trade, particularly for home consumption, has 
been very dull and unremunerative, and the wool trade has been 








_ these indications were not fulfille 


| as cutlery, tools, &c., and the prospects with regard to these are, 


i comparatively limited. An illustration of this is afforded bY the 
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decidedly worse this year than it was in 1876, the report for 
which year was very unfavourable. Foreign wools have been 
better to sell than English, and prices of the former have been 


| well maintained, eee for Botany wool. 
e 


The building t has, during the year, been very brisk, in| 
fact it must be many years ago since so many masons found work 
in Wakefield as are now engaged on buildings of one kind or 


| another. Since the Ist of January last the Corporation have 
approved of plans for the erection of 147 dwelling houses, or 


DEWSBURY DISTRICT. 


blocks of houses, in the borough, or five more than last year. 

In turning our attention to the iron trade of 1877, we have to 
express our regret that the improvement we hoped for in our! 
last poe report has not been realised. The depression noted | 
in 1876 has not only continued during the whole of the present | 
yeat, but has been greatly intensified, and the most sanguine | 
persons fail to see the slightest rift in the stil: lowering cloud. while | 
shrewd and well-experienced men have gone so far as to declare 
the “iron age ” to be over and past. 


BARNSLEY. 

In that part of South Yorkshire, of which Barnsley may be 
said to be the centre or capital, 1877 has been by no means an 
uneventful one, more particularly with respect to the colliery 
interest. ‘Ihe charac’eristics of the past years have not been | 
wanting, so that disputes and st:ikes have prevailed up to the! 
end of December, whilst a new ingredient, well calculated to set | 
mast-rs and men in opposition to each other, has been introduced 
by an attempt to limit the production of coal, so as to force up 
the price of it, and as a consequence cause wages to be advanced. | 
Chat the initiative in such a movement should be taken in this | 
district is somewhat singular, seeing that the miners connected 
with it are admitted to be the best paid in the country, and 
although they have not been fully smal during the year, yet 
their position in every way contrasts most favourably with that 
of the miners in any other colliery locality. In the working of 
the mines considerable improvements ee been made with | 
respect to ventilation, whilst the rules have been most strictly | 
enforced, and the result has been comparative freedom from loss | 
of life by explosions and other accidents for which the Barnsley 
district hitherto has had an unenviable reputation. " 


ROTHERHAM AND DISTRICT. 
During 1877 the various industries of Rotherham and the! 
district have suffered, some more and some less, in consequence | 
of the general bad state of trade. Ironworks, collieries, and 
manufacturing concerns have been only partially employed, while | 
large numbers of operatives have been thrown out of work. 
There has been much uneasiness observable at various periods | 
throughout the year in regard to the wages questions, but, not- | 
withstanding this, it is gratifying to know that friendly relations | 
between the masters and their workmen have been but seldom 
inverrupted, and that the strikes which have unfortunately | 
occurred have been far less serious than in preceding years. | 
During the year there have been serious commercial failures, and | 
the number of tradesmen whose affairs have passed into liquida- | 
tion has been unusually large. | 
During the whole of 1877 the coal trade of the district has been | 
very greatly depressed. Soon after the commencement cf the 
year, the demand fell off very greatly for nearly ali kinds of fuel. 
At many of the collieries in the neighbourhood, work for a con- 
siderable time has been limited to three and four days weekly, | 
and as a consequence the output has been much diminished as 
compared with that of ordinary years. There has been a good 
deal of competition for orders, and, owing chiefly to this, 
quotations declined rapidly until about three months ago, when 
they again became firmer, and prices have since risen something 
like a 1s and 2s per ton for house fire coal. 


SHEFFIELD. 

The year 1877 has been one of almost unparalleled depression 
in the trades of Sheflie'd and the district. When the year 
opened there were some indications that the long period of 
iaactivity which merchants, manufacturers, and workmen alike 
had passed through, was — to aspeedy termination. But 
, and instead of trade becoming 

better, there was decidedly a change for the worse. Now the 
Sheffi:ld trades, with a few exceptions, are more languid than 
ever, and the prospects for the coming year are anything but 
encouraging. The depression has beeu felt the most in the 
heavy branches, and in these the stagnation continues. lhose 
which have shown some improvement are the lighter trades, such 


if not positively cheering, certainly not altogether gloomy. At 
the great ironworks, both here and in the district, the trade 
done during the year has been but a tithe of what could have 
been produced, and the number of hands employed has been 


case of the Parkgate Ironworks, where only about as many 
hundred men have been employed as thousands who worked 
there in the fiush times of trade three years ago; and of the six 
blast farnaces attached to the works, four have been idle fora 


‘ considerable time. That the iron trade should have been so 
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| id. considering the low prices of the raw material, is some- 
a remarkable, = ean only be accounted for by the fact that 
‘trade all the world over has been depressed. A termination of the 
war would probably do much to bring about a better state of 
things. The steel trade has fully shared in the general languor, 
and it has suffered also much from the competition of American 
manufacturers in the United States markets, and from French 
‘and German makers on the continent. The Sheffield houses, 
‘impeded as they are by the restrictive tariff in America, are 
‘almost prevented from doing business there. Whereas America 
| was once the El Dorado of steel manufacturers, and did more 
than any other part of the world to build up the fortunes of some 
‘of our greatest Coenll it has now become one of the worst of our 
foreign markets. Fortunately, though, just as America is failing 
/us, Australia is becoming a splendid customer, and manufac- 
‘turers are turning their eyes in that direction as one of the best 
'markets in the future. The home demand for steel throughout 
‘the year was comparatively slight. It could not have been 
otherwise, for the steel trade depends almost entirely upon other 
| branches of industry, and if these are languid, the steel trade is 
‘languid too. As to armour piates, hardly anything, com- 
| aratively speaking, has been doing for some months past. ‘This 
branch is now passing through a period of transition. It seems 
to have been generally conceded that it won't do to make many 
‘more war ships with merely iron plates, as the thickest of the 
| plates can be pierced by the improved artillery of this and other 
‘eountries. This is not a very comforting reflection for the 
| British taxpayer, but it is the fact. Experiments, therefore, are 
now being made with the object of finding out whether steel 
| plates or a combination of iron and steel do not offer greater 
‘resistance ; and until these experiments are concluded, the trade 
in armour plates will be of the most limited character possible. 
The experiments up to the present time are the reverse of 
satisfactory ; but this is very much owing to the plates having 
been badly made. 


DURHAM IRON AND COAL TRADES. 

The experience of 1877 has not been at all satisfactory in the 
staple trades of this district. The decline of prices and of trade, 
which was experienced for the two previous years, has received a 
decided further downward movement, until capitalists declare that 
they never remember, all things considered, a time when there 
was so bad a return for money invested in the various sections of 
the great allied industries of iron and coal. 

In the coal trade, prices have, taken all round, declined from 
is to 1s 6d per ton on the best qualities of steam and households. 
The manufacturing coals, though they are somewhat easier, left 
little margin for reduction. Coke is about 6d to 1s per ton less 
money. A general reduction in wages has taken place at the 
collieries during 1877 in all departments of labour ; and a sliding 
scale, to be operative over a period of two years, was arranged 
between the coal-owners and the pitmen. A tabulated state- 
ment, issued by the Durham Miners’ Association at the be- 
ginning of November, 1877, showed that sixteen collieries were 
stopped altogether and five partially closed, giving a total of 
5,490 men and boys thrown out of employment, as against a 
total of 40,340 men and 11,410 boys employed in North and 
South Durham. With regard to the production, although trade 
has been bad and fewer men smphegets there was an increase in 
the output of coal in 1876, as compared with 1875, or any pre- 
vious year. Just over the Tyne, in Northumberland, a very 
|serious state of things, exists. About 8,000 men have been 

thrown out of employment through a lock-out. The employers, 
finding that they canaot successfully compete in the steam coal 
trade with Wales, Yorkshire, and other quarters, insist on a re- 
duction of wages by 12} per cent., which the men refuse to 
concede, and the issue is being fought out amid threatenings of 
distress and disaster to trade. It is to be hoped that by the 
| commencement of the new year some means will be evolved for 


A 
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healing this very serious dispute. 


| STAFFORDSHIRE POTTERIES. 
Twelve months ago the pottery trade in every departmeat 
was depressed, and although the manufactories are, on the aver- 
age, only making four days a week, there has been a manifest 
Improvement during 1877, and especially during the past few 
‘months. Thus, taking the exports of china and earthen goods 
for the month of November, 1875, the declared value was 
161.4957; in November, 1876, 142,560/; and in November, 
1877, 154,165/. Taking the eleven months ending November 
30th, the figures show that this year the declared value is 
1,621,285/, against 1,566,253 last year. Notwithstanding the 
strenuous efforts being mate in the United States to become 
independent of foreign productions in pottery, the exports of 
Staffordshire ware to New York and other American ports has 
been steadily increasing for several months past. There has also 
been a slight inerease in the trade with Germany, France, 
Brazil, and, contrary to expectations, with Australia during the 
autumn; while British North America and Brazil, with which 
countries little business was done in the’spring and summer, have 
recently increased their demands for’ British crocker 
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continues to stop business with Turkey and Egypt, and paralys« 
trade with Russia. This latter state of olds ciieas cause cet 
prise ; but it is regarded as an unhealthy sign, that while there 
18 an improvement, on the whole, in foreign trae, there should 
be so much dullness in the home eae. It may be safely 
asserted that the potters of Staffordshire, whose wages have not 
been reduced for more than a year, suffer less at the present 
time from the general depression ot business than those engaged 
in many other branches of industry in the country ; and though 
manufacturers of the district have not made such large profits us 
in some former years, they have been enabled to maintain their 
| position, there having been no failures during 1877. 


THE CARPET TRADE. 

The home carpet trade has been very fairly sustained during 
the year 1877, notwithstanding the general depression in the 
country. The outbreak of the war in the spring restricted busi- 
ness, and led to a fail in the price current of the carpet materials, 
and, as orders were worked off, a good deal of unemployed ma- 
chinery and labour was heard of. In looking into the trade in 
detail, however, it was found that the falling off of business was 
principally in the continental and foreign markets, and par- 
7 in the United States. The home market was far less 
affected than it has been with regard to other branches of pro- 
duction. In the United States English manufacturers have had 
to meet the dead weight of general commercial depression as 
well as the old grievance of the high protective duties on carpets 
as well as other products. American firms have so extended 
their carpet plant, that they boast of being able to produce as 
many carpets as the country can use; but, as the consumers’ 
interests are overlooked in the matter, it may be expected that 
the anticipated revision of the tariff will lead to some recovery 
of the ground which English carpet firms have lost of late years 
across the Atlantic. Home carpet orders for delivery in 1878 
have been placed in fair amount during the autumn, and there 
has been some slight advance in prices. The upward tendency 
of materials, and the cessation of the war, would be followed by 
a further rise in manufacturers’ lists. Since the settlement of 
the Constitutional crisis in France there has already been a 
marked advance in the price of the raw material. Among the 
commercial classes at Kidderminister there is a hopeful feeling 
rather than otherwise at the present time, and manufacturers 
and traders here, as elsewhere, are strongly against this country 
being dragged into the Eastern conflict. A Chamber of Com- 
merce has recently been established at Kidderminster to look 
after the carpet and other trades of the districts. 


TRADE OF HULL, 

During 1877 we have had fair homeward employment for 
steamers from the Baltic. Cronstadt opened in May at 2s 9d 
linseed, 27s 6d flax for Hull, and the season closed at 4s and 
25s. Riga opened in May at 3s 3d oats, 35s to 37s 6d flax to 
Hull, and closed at 2s 9d to 3s and 40s. Alexandria cotton seed 
season opened in October at 21s to 22s 6d to Hull, but fell to 
14s in December, accepted by the John Adamson for Hull. 
From New York and Montreal many boats found good employ- 
ment at 7s 6d to 8s 6d wheat to United Kingdom. During the 
indian rice famine, several steamers were ee engaged on 
time for Indian coasting employment, which completely collapsed 
in October, when many charterers incurred heavy losses through 
being compelled to cancel on best terms. 138 steamers are now 
registered at the Hull Custom-house of 192,040 gross tons. 
For sailing ships Quebec opened at 81s dry deals to Hull, also 
33s timber, and 82s 6d deals; closing at 77s 6d third floated. 
Cronstadt opened at 47s 6d to 50s deals, and the season closed 
at 52s 6d. Higher Bothnia ports opened at 55s to 60s for Huil, 
and closed at about the same rates. The Hull Dock Company 
received dues in 1877 on 2,279,734 tons of shipping, against 
2,258,701 tons in 1876, and 2,095,677 tons in 1875. The Albert 
Dock in December was completely blocked with shipping, 
which proves an urgent need of increased dock accommodation, 
and it is significant of the bright prospects of the port that this 
occurred at a time when many commercial interests were suffer- 
ing from depression in trade. 


TRADE OF THE HARTLEPOOLS. 

Without being in a position to lay claim to any great amount 
of trading prosperity during 1877, we may congratulate our- 
selves upon the general superiority of our commercial position, 
as compared with that of most of the towns in the North. The 
extensive dock accommodation now in progress has been briskly 

ushed forward by the North-Eastern Railway Company, whose 
oop line connecting the two towns has been completed during 
the summer, and is now in full cperation, greatly to the con- 
venience of the general public, and still more so to that of the 





sorely needed new station at Hartlepool is rapidly approaching 
completion, and that at West Hartlepool is also commenced. A 
| communication between the north channel of West Hartlepool 
Docks and the extensive new dock and canal is in active pro- 


| importers and exporters. In addition to this iemparennet, the 


goods. gress, and deep water has, thanks to the Port and Harbour 
he war | Commissioners, been obtained throughout the whole length of 
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Italy and Sprin have sent few orders over this year. 
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the Hartlepool Harbour channel. We learn that some 5,000 | 


per month is being expended on the new dock works, which, | 
when complete, will be among the finest in the kingdom, and | 
the harbour of Hartlepool is easier of approach during easterly 
gales than any on the north-east coast. The shipping and 
freight trade, being the oldest in the place, claims our first | 
attention, and we may say that although as a rule good freights 
have been obtainable for timber, there was about four months 
ago a gradual but sustained decline in the rates paid to out- 
going vessels, especially to the northern European ports. 


VUL—RAILWAY MARKETS AND DIVIDENDS. 


Herapath’s Journal reports :—= 


Having regard to the dulness of trade in 1877, and the re- 
duced incomes of —— investors in foreign loans and American 
railways, it is remarkable how well the traffic of our home rail- 
ways has kept up, and how firmly and fully their dividends have 
been maintained, particularly the great passenger lines. For the 
first half of 1877 the lines south of the Thames, whose traffic is 

rincipally in passengers, earned generally satisfactory divi- 
Seda he Brighton railway gained an increased dividend of } 
per cent. per annum; the South-Eastern earned an undiminished 
rate, though it paid somewhat less ; the South. Western had the 
same dividend; the Chatham improved; and of the lines going 
south or south-west, the Great Western alone made a less divi- 
dend; but even the Great Western’s loss of dividend was not 
mighty. They paid 3} per cent. per annum, against 3} per 
cent. in the corresponding period. The northern lines, depend- 
ing much upon coal andiron for their traffic, suffered in dividend 
more than the southern, especialiy as they were committed to 
large capital expenditures for duplicating and otherwise improv- 
ing their lines, in order to better accommodate their heavy goods 
traffic. Under these circumstances, it is almost marvellous to 
find the Midland paying the same 5 per cent. per annum divi- 
dend for the first halfof the year; the North-Eastern 6} 
against 7, or only $ less; the Great Northern 4, against 4}, or 
but } less ; the Sadie and North-Western 6, against 6; the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire 53, against 53, or } more; the Cale- 
donian 6}, against 6} ; the Sheffield 1, against }?, or 4 more ; the 
North Staftordshire 13, against 1}, also } more; and though the 
Great Eastern paid no dividend for the weaker half of the year, 
its balance of profit improved. In the above list we have 
omitted to mention the North British, which was a somewhat 
severe sufferer from strikes and lock-outs. 


The question naturally arises if our railways did so well for 
the first half of 1877, what will they accomplish for the second 
half of the year, during which the depression in the iron and 
coal trades deepened, and business affairs generally became a | 
shade flatter ? at question will be solved in a few weeks’ 
time by the dividend announcements. We cannot pretend to 
prophecy, but having regard to their larger traffic returns, we 
think we may venture to say that the southern lines, the 
Brighton, South-Eastern, South-Western, and Chatham will 
show satisfactory figures; and though the northern lines have 

enerally encountered flat traffics, and increased capital expen- 

iture, yet bear in mind that the low price of coal is more 
favourable to them in working expenses than to the southern 
lines. As the northern lost more than the southern lines by the 
great rise in the price of coal some years back, so they will gain 
more by the reduction in the price of coal. Coal, which in the 
north suddenly rose years ago from 5a or 6s per ton at the pit’s 
mouth to 12sor 15s, entailed more than double cost to the rail- 
ways there, but the ne of advance to the distant railways 
in the south was much less, the heavy expense of carriage being 
fixed. Hence the fall in the price of coal will benefit the 
northern more than the southern lines. This is a consideration 
in favour of the northern lines, but it is probably not one that 
will fully balance the traffic depression, and the increased interest 
charges. If, however, the dividends of the northern lines be | 


less the reduction will not be great. 


Railways in every part of the kingdom are deriving a beneSt | 
from the great fall in the price of coal and iron and of most 
other materials used in the working of railways. 


It is to be observed that the lines in and round London are all | 
doing well, or improving. We allude particularly to the North 
London, Metropolitan, and District lines. 

In India the railways have done well. There is scarcely one | 
that is not carrying a | traflic, while the East Indian, the 
greatest of those lines, has become quite a handsome property. 


The railways of Australia mostly pay well. There is one | 
belonging to a company, the Melbourne and Hobson's Bay, 
which yields the excellent rate of dividend of 10 or 11 per cent. 

We have already referred to the Canadian lines, in the hande 
of companies. It is unfortunate that these have been so dis- 
astrous. The chief cause has been what may be called a natural 
one—the paucity of traffic. Moreover, Canada has too good a 
railway system for her present traflic resources. _ However, as | 
that country improves, and improve it does, this evil will be 


minster, acting independently of other institutions, announced 


than twenty-four changes in the inflated year, 1873. The | 
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gradually cured. At this moment there is a decided start 
towards better things in Canadian railway undertakings, and we 
hope the day is not distant when Canadian railways will do as 
wel! as those in our other colonies. 


In this notice we cannot pretend to review the state of all the 
railways of the world, but we may mention in addition to the 
above, that the capital advanced by Englishmen for the cun- 
struction of railways in Brazil returns a good rate of interest, 
either from traffic or Government guarantee. We have lost no 
capital there. The Bahia and San Paulo railway sbares are 
both at a good premium, and the stock of the Pernambuco is 
only at a small discount. 


IX.—THE MONEY MARKETS IN 1877. 


The Railway News gives the following clear report on the 
changes in the money market in 1877 :— 


The rates for money have been unusually low throughout the 
greater part of 1877—a circumstance readily explained by the 
fact that much smaller amounts have been required for the trade 
of the country. Ordinary trade bills, which furnish employment 
for so large a portion of the loanable capital of the country, hare 
been scarce, and the complaint has been general, during nearly 
the whole of the past twelve months, that there has been no 
“demand for money.” Not only have the ordinary require- 
ments of trade been restricted, but speculation, far ae active 
than was the case a few years since, has not afforded the means 
for the employment of any large amount of capital. Foreign 
loans, which have on former occasions absorbed large sums, took 
from us last year only very insignificant amounts of surplus 
capital. 

The changes that have occurred in the rate have been entirely 
due tothe demand for gold for export. The directors of the 
Bank, as guardians of the “reserve” fund necessary to the 
ma‘ntenance of the national credit, have been under the neceasity | 
of raising the rate for money, when there was but little demand 
for discount at home. Unable to employ the funds which they 
had in hand, even at the low rates at which they offered them, 
they were, nevertheless, compelled to advance their minimum, 
and thus to place themselves at a disadvantage with the discount 
houses and joint stock backs, in obtaining a due share of the 
ordibary discount business of the country. ‘Throughout the 
whole of the year the actual rates for inoney has rarely 
been equal to that of the official rate. On one or two 
occasions the Bank directors have endeavoured. to place 
themselves upon a more favourable footing in this respect, and 
have resorted to the plan of borrowing upon the Consols, or 
other public securities which they held, in order to clear the 
market of surplus loanable capital. The Bank has, in this 
manner, created an artificial scarcity of money, the Bank being 
willing to pay interest for a short period on advances which they 
did not require—inasmuch as they had more funds than they 
could eres order to bring about something like an 
equilibrium betwe 1 the demand and supply of money. Fora 
time this policy succeeded. The joint stock baaks had no 
surplus available, end the bill brokers and discount houses 
requiring money were compelled to apply to the. Bank, who 
could give the accommodation only at the official rate. The 
difficulty of finding employment for money was so seriously felt, 
that several of the joint stock banks declined to accept money 
which was offered them. It is reported in one case that the 
manager of a bank in London considered it as a matter for deep 
regret that an old customer wanted to leave about 200,000/ on 
deposit with the bauk. The position of the banks under the 
system of allowing interest on deposits at the rate of 1 per cent. | 
below the Bank rate, and being unable to lend it again at a profit, | 
was one of considerable difficulty, and this anomaly existed— 
that a customer of a bank could, when the rate was, say, at 4 per 
cent., withdraw money from the discount department at 3} per 
cent., which he could take at once to the “ deposit ” department 
of the same bank, and lodge at 4 per cent., making a profit at 
the expense of the bank of } per cent. on the transaction. To 
put an end tosucha state of things, the London and West- 


that it would not allow more than 3 per cemt. on money 
deposited with them. The other banks, acting in concert, sub- 
sequently decided when the Bank rate was 5 per cent. that they 
would reduce their rate on deposits from 4 to 34 per cent. 

The changes in the Bank of England rate of discount were— 
with the exception of 1876—fewer in number than has been the 
case for some years past. There were seven movements in the 
official minimum during the course of 1877, ranging between 
2 and 5 per cent. ; against five changes in 1876, between the 


same extremes; against twelve changes in 1875; and no leas | 


A OR tt ET CL CEN ES cee te 





average Bank rate for the year has been 2{ per cent., as com- 
pared with 2} per cent. in 1876; with 3} per cent. in 1875; 
with 3} per cent. in 1874; and with nearly 5 per cent. in 1873. 
The p»sition of the Bank in regard to “coin and bullion” and | 
“reserve” at each change in the rate, and at the commence. 
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ment of the year, is shown as follows (the 2 per cent. rate was 
co 20th April, 1876) :— 


0,000 omitted ; thas, 25,00 = 25,000,000/). 
Total Benking Reserve to 

Bullion. Reserve. Liabilities. Rate 

| Date. £ £ Pr.Ct. Pr. Ct 
1877—May 3 .......000+ 25,00 — ..e000 aa Te . ctowe 3 

> ae 26 aE costes Se wnbes ay scsacae 23 
i ae decd UO” seaiean is 2 
| Aug. 28 .......06 — —sveeee —— = eveeee —— — seeves 3 
es ae SED egies Ge esa 3 
ee SEAS | .iscn DTZ coves oe 4 
| a ta 2778 |... 943 ...... ics 5 
i Nov. 29.. —_ een REGO  cenees COT 4 
bo NRE dieses 24,03 ...... eon pee 4 


It will be seen from the above that the position of the Bank 
at the close of 1877 was, in regard to its coin and bullion, 
weaker to the extent of 4,533,000/ than at the close of 1876, 
| while in regard to its reserves, they were reduced by 3,233,000. 

The proportion which the reserve was to the liabilities in 
| December, 1877, was ast as compared with 49? in 1876. The 
| Bank rate is exactly double that at which it stood twelve months 
since. The lowest figure reached by the ‘‘coin and bullion” 
when it stood at 22,788,000/, and the 
‘reserve ” reached its lowest point at the same date, when it was 
9,431,000 only, when the Bank rate was advanced to 5 per cent. 
Had there been anything like an active demand for money for 
‘trade purposes, the rate would certainly have advanced still 
‘further, and certainly would not have declined so quickly as it 
did to 4 per cent. 

In connection with the state of our money market, it may be 
| useful to notice that the rate of discount of the Bank of France 
‘has only witnessed one change—viz., from 3 per cent., at which 
it was fixed on 25th March, 1876, to 2 per cent. on 5th April, at 
which rate it remained to the close of the year. The Bank of 
Belgium has made two changes—viz., from 2}, at which it was 
tixed in April, 1876, to 3} per cent. on 13th October, from which 
point it was reduced to 2$ on 13th December. The Bank of 
Germany, on the other hand, has made as many changes as the 
Bank of England. 
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FOREIGN AND COLONIAL LOANS IN 1877 


| The demands for capital, as already stated, have been very 
|limited during the year. An operation large in amount, but 
which practically represented only a change in the nature of 
securities, was the scheme for funding tle outstanding portion of 
the United States debt. The tota] nominal amount to be dealt 
with was $700,000,000. The amount authorised by way of 
commencement was $100,000,000, which, issued at 4 per cent., 
| was to redeem a proportionate amount of 4} per cent. bonds. 
The rate for money at the time the proposal was submitted was 
favourable to the project, and, supported as it was by the names 
of Measrs Rothschild, Morton, Rose, and Co., Morgan, and other 
eminent firms, there was a fair pro pect that a large amount of 
the debt would have been commuted. Unfortunately for the 
| success of the operation, doubts were raised on the important 
point of whether the interest and principal would be paid in gold 
or in silver—the price of the latter being, at that time, much 
depreciated. As a result of this uncertainty, only a compara- 
tively small portion was placed in this country, a much larger 
amount being, it was said, applied for in the United States. 
The policy of repudiation which is concealed in the bill promoted 
in Congress for making the payments in silver has, it is to be 
|Tegretted, received a large amount of support, and there is too 
much reason to fear that it may be passed by a majority in the 
Senate, and that not even the veto of the President will prevent 
‘it becoming iaw. 





Mr Richard Seyd supplies the subjoined statistics of the 
failures in the United Kingdom during 1877. The total 
| number of mercantile failures is given for each year from 
1866 to 1877 inclasive, and likewise a comp rative analysis of 
the failures in the different branches of trade for the four 
years from 1873 to 1876 :— 


The number of failures during 1877 in the United Kingdom 
have been 11,022, of which 2 172 are in the financial, wholesale, 
and manufacturing branches of trade, and 8,850 in retail trades, 
| professional pursuits, builders (see also contractors in other list), 
publicans, among the working classes, Kc. 

Of those who failed in the wholesale trade there were :— 
In London, 456; Liverpool, 81; Manchester, 134; Lancashire, 
144; Yorkshire "(excluding Middlesborough and Hull), 32k; 
Birmingham and Midland Iron District, 189; Newcastle, Mid- 
dlesborough, Hull and District, 129; Bristol, ’ Cardiff, Newport, 
and Swansea, 85; Provinces, 457 ; Se eotland, 139; Ireland, 33. 


| 


, 2,170. 
} 


The total failures in 1866 were 1,610; 1867, 1,564; 1868, 
2,145; 1869, 2.515; 1870, 1,351; i871. l. 122; 1872, 1,326; 
1873, 1,745; 1874, 1,751: 1875, 1,720; 1876, 2,087; 1877, 
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During the last a acinus taabownde-tidiewe ts taakeniasiiniaen | Madden teneieiedddiis Meenas: aman years, from 1873 to 1877, the various 
a of wholesale commerce show the following proportion 
of failures :— 





Failures in United Kingjom. 



































Agents, commission, yarn, &c. ............ 177; 138) 75 227 
Bankers, joint stock banks, foreign 

PADIS ac corvonnnisviocnecinosaseegansenvensed 5 5 3 os 
SORE GENE. CRIED - cncreuccgueicencenahtemanenee 112; 91) 80 103 
TEN Rincnkuigtinbechentidblininbuaantadumsciaial | 18 17 21 31 
RIES GREE CARRIED. cowcecesveccsvesineneiccoen 13 4 8 12 
CeeROE; CARING ccrentesmmocipoesscneeeasenss 1 tin 5 
Si asl aalccniaasinasiaeadaiioniiasetatectupel 28) 65, 97 135 
AAMMII reiescssamiheeacouviiiiensintins da 20, 37, 16 73 
Corn merchants, millers ............seeseeees 54 72) 63, 75 
Cotton and colonial brokers ............... 21) 8| 20 9 
Cotton spinners and manufacturers ...... | 44 20) 81 55 
Curriers, tanners, leather merchants .... 27| 33) 30 32 
Discount and bill brokers .....,...........- 5) — 3 _— 
Druggists, wholesale, and manufacturing; | 

IEE “scncapeusesthocbieinsitbnbenenmecnee 17 19) 26 29 
Drysalters, oi], colour ..........ceccescscccces 2 53,39) 92 
Dyers, bleachers, finishers ..............+++- 27; 27; 28 20 
IIR ncn ceccnnntnnessenentannatsen ees 4 6 5. 18 
Engineer, founders, iron, metal, hard- | | 

ware manufacturers and merchants . 179, 223 235 280 
PRIUNE GIED conscanasebenavensccacngesoses 6 12 3 7 
Glass, lead, and earthenware.............+ 17, 2 38 21 
MONI cncssangutiauutiilicessseesamseane’ ge } —| —{ —}| — 
Hata, cape, straw hats... ...ccccccccccsccoces 17; 23 12 28) 2 

IED sen cosconcnnneescopebeeduansoseahanmeagons ces 4 2 2 5) 8 
Wholesale jowellors...........csceccessesesees 24, 25 81) 55) 29 
Manufacturers of woollens, worsted, 

elastic, silks, hosiery, stuffs, Bvcienenes 180 194 (92; 151) 190 
PONTOON. 60cshstcinnaneviacwnsnnreavatenioniors 228, 208 247) 216) 205 
SII nscinssnatpanntuennemmcdnramanicees | 38 37 ~ 8659 58, 50 
initiate hci anita 16 15 16 21) 26 
Shipbrokers and Owners ........scceseceeeees 31; 39 49) 42) 36 
era seer, a. 2 St aS 
Stationers, whoiesale, and paper manu- 

BIIRRED vecscescasecnnsecnnsscepqnessesenend 20, 35 15} 87 % 
IP OONGUR. << icapccunscandecceepeanateanh y—} —}| — 
Toa, coffee, groceries .......0..cesccseeeseces 265 26 18 23 7 
NEE viovcoksvinabveens: seesaociniboninashalnail 27, 27 41 47; 57 
Warehousemen, importers of foreign | 

ZOOS, HC. ....001 sevrserevsescseceesseeeeres 129, 117 110 136, 120 
WO EIS -. n0ssecsnninnnentooenen evcveceoces 106, 87 12i) 128) 109 
Ww oolstaplers corcccocccoceccoes eevecece covccees 138, 23 a 15, 4 
Woollen and cotton wastes........ Beececces — 25 32 
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745 1,751 1,786 2,065 2,170 


Messrs Mocatta and Goldsmid, bullion brokers, report in 
1877 as follows :— 


Although the variations in the price of silver during 1877 
have been numerous and considerable, the market has shown a 
very decided improvement in steadiness as compared with 1876. 
The highest rate was obtained in January, when 58}d was tem- 
porarily reached, the demand for India having been for some 
time previously very active; afterwards a gradual but inter- 
sented decline commenced, and continued till June, when the 
lowest point — 53$d — was touched. For the subdsequent 
three months silver ruled about 54d, but in October had a very 
rapid rise, in consequence of Indian orders, and reached 55§d ; 
latterly, however, the a again been about 544, and 53hd 
is the nearest quotation to-day. 

The ‘emenalehe of 1877 have been very large, the total 
imports having been nearly 20 millions, as compared with 13 mil- 
lions in 1876, and the exports nearly 19 millions, against 
14 millions. Of the imports, about twelve millions have been 
received from Germany, an amount which would probably have 
seriously depressed the price, but for the extrao inary demand 
caused by the famine in India, the exports to which quarter 
have exceeded 14 eee the principal part of the balance 
having been taken for Spain. 

ak America the total received here has been rey 
inconsiderable, not exceeding 2 millions, notwithstanding 
exaggerated estimates formed of the productiveness of the Aas 
mines of Nevada, &c.; no doubt this is to some extent due to 
the coinage by the United States Mint of the subsidiary cur- 
rency required to replace the paper money, but we think it 
may be fairly assumed that, whatever may e the fate of the 
Silver Remonetisation Bill now before the American Legisla- 
ture, there is no reason to anticipate any great increase of the 
supply of silver from that quarter. The remaining stock in 

Germany, therefore, becomes a matter of serious interest, not, 
as a few years ago, from any fear of its further depreciating the 
value of silver, but rather with reference to the probability that 
future supplies may be obtained thence in the event of any 
| extraordinary demand. 

At the beginning of 1877 there was a strong demand for 
Mexican do lars, but the China exchanges began to droop in 
February, and there has been a continuous decline since that 
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time. The average rate in January was 573d, and it has 
receded, almost without recovery, to the present quotation of 
53d. The total shipments to China have been about two mil- 
lions sterling, but large amounts in Mexican and trade dollars 
have also been shipped thither from San Francisco. During 
the latter part of the year the rates in China were so low that 
about 3 millions sterling were sent thence to Calcutta. 


There has been a fair demand for gold for export, and nearly 
the whole of the arrivals of bars has been taken for Germany 
and France, in addition to some 5 millions withdrawn from the 
Bank in the early part of 1877. The total imports of gold have 
been under 15 millions, against 23 millions in the previous year, 
and the exports have been about 20 millions, against 14 mil- 
lions. From America we have received this year only 2 mil- 
lions sterling, while the shipments to tne States have been over 
1 million. A : 

suming the imports of the precious metals to this count 

to afford a t lerably fair indication of their production, it oul 
appear that, while there is no appreciable increase in the pro- 
duction of silver throughout the world, there is a very sensible 
diminution in that of gold, and, in view of the increasing popu- 
lation and wealth of the principal commercial nations, these 
considerations should not be lost sight of in estimating the 
future prospects of silver. 


GOLD IN NEW ZEALAND. 


With reference to the closing remarks of Messrs Mocatta, 
the following extract from a New Zealand paper (the 
Marlborough Press of 16th November, 1877) is important, as 
indicating a probable new gold field :— 


On Saturday last some gold-bearing ete was shown in 
Picton from the prospecting claim at Golden Point, and it 
rivalled in richness the produce of the most celebrated claims on 
Nuggetty and Eagle Hawk Reefs, Tarrangower, Columbian 
Reet” Inglewood, or the Cross Reefs, Pleasant Creek, Victoria. 
Higher testimony than this cannot be accorded, but the speci- 
mens shown fully deserve all the good that can be said of them, 
for some of the ston- appears to be just hanging together with 
bands of gold, and it is hard to determine in some pieces whether 
gold or stone most predominates. The proprietors of the claim 
allege that on the face of the quartz, as left at the latest working, 
the gold appears as thickly studded as it does in the valuable 
dpectnens obtaised. We have no reason to doubt the correct- 
ness of this assertion, and may readily bejieve that the value of 
the find has not been exaggerated, in which event the proprie- 
tors of the claim may be congratulated upon being the possessors 
of a most valuable property. The importance of the discovery 
to the district cannot be over-estimated, as it probably will be 
the means of opening up a large extent of ground that will give 
employment to a number of miners, who will bring to light a 
uantity of golden treasure that now lies hidden in the earth. 
e trust our prognostications will prove correct, and that the 
claims at Golden Point will turn out equal to the expectations of 
their fortunate possessors. 


FINANCIAL ISSUES IN 1877 AND IN 1874-7. 
Herapath’s Journal gives as follows. We omit, on grounds 


of space, the detailed figures for 1873-72 :— 
(0,000’s omitted ; thus, 140,05 = 140,050,000, and 85 = 850,000). 
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As on previous occasions, we have borrowed much of | 
the annexed table from our esteemed contemporary, the 
Brussels Moniteur des Interets Materiels, justly considered an | 
authority of weight upon financial matters, reducing francs to 
pounds sterling, at 25 francs per 1/, to render it more suitable to 
our columns, and adding the comparative figures for some years 

| past, so as torender it more useful for purposes of reference and 
comparison. A careful consideration of its principal features 
' cannot but prove very instructive. 
__ The largeness of the total for 1877 will at once be noticed. 
_ Its increase over 1876 is actually larger than the total for tbat | 
year. It will also be seen at once that the three great bor- | 
, rowers, beside whom all the others sink into insignificance, are 
, America, France, and Russia. In the case of America, the | 
| major part of the aggregate of 141,000,000/ is represented, as 
has been the case for some years back, by the process of conver- 
sion really effected by the issue of the 4 per cent. United States | 
stock. ith regard to France, out of the total of 75,000,000! | 
| some 57,000,000/ were raised for railway and industrial purposes. | 
On the other hand, nearly the whole of the Russian amount of 
45,000,000/ is represented—a good deal of it existing on paper | 
only—by war loans. It is curious to note the three different | 
reasons which have brought about the borrowing of each of | 
these States. America has borrowed to reduce her charges ; | 
France, for industrial purposes, presumably self-supporting ;_ 
and Russia, to obtain the wherewith to wage her fight with | 
Turkey. Under slightly different appellations, these are just | 
the reasons which usually influence a private individual in es: 
rowing; which of them is the best, the most legitimate, we can | 
safely leave our readers to determine. 


} 


The following is our usual abstract of the larger table (in 
mln. £) :— 























by |Total,| [otas, 
Particulars. 1877|18761875}1874 6 Yrs.,| 1871. |\7 Yrs, | 
| '72-7. | | "71-7. | 
| H . 
Btates, Be. ....00-.-ccceoveneres 231 |117% 18§| 63$| 823, 468 || 1,2914| 
Financial ......... setcedtatee +] 16 | 3$) 17@| 12} 197 1) J 95 | 9717} 
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Grand total for eight years, 1870-7, both inclusive | 2,497} 
if ‘ 6 
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So that during the last eight years the enormous sum of little | 
less than 2,500 millions of pounds sterling has apparently been | 
raised as new capital for various purposes throughout the world, | 


Taking the totals for each year in the abstract of the large | 
table as representing cextum or 100, and then representing by 
their respective relative percentages the figures standing for the 
minor divisions, so as to show the exact proportion borne by | 
them in each year to the total for that year, and give a clear | 
idea of their proportional variation from year to year, we obtain | 
the following results :— 


| 

















Percentages. 

Issues. | | | ‘ \a sy 
1877 1876 1875 1874 1873 1372| 2 >| 1871. | Pts | 
S| é yrs, 
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aac pi cd ies ES | 
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The New York Commercial Chronicle gives the iiestag| 
| review of the leading events in the United States money 
‘market in 1877 :— 


The net profits of mercantile and banking business in the year 
1877 were notoriously meagre; the sections of the country | 
enjoying the largest measure of prosperity were the agricui- 
' tural districts of the north-west and the mining interests of the 
Pacific Coast. The principal events of 1877 having a direct 
bearing upon business transactions, were the settlement of the 
presidential difficulty in March ; the outbreak of the European 
war, which occurred in April; the negotiation of the United 
States 4 per cent. loan; the cisastrous railroad strikes in July ; 
the abundant harvests secured in August and September ; and, 
finally, the agitation of the silver question after the meeting of 
Congress in October. 

Under the influence of these controlling circumstances, and 
loaded still with an incubus of bad debts, and a developing 
rottenness in firms and corporations, brought over as a heritage | 
from previous years, it is hardly surprising that the business of 
the country was not able to show a more substantial reeupera- | 
tion, or to make a more decided advance toward the firm ground | 
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of a sound, healthy, and legitimate prosperity. Capital was still 
hampered by that uncertainty as to the future which always 
operates as a check on business enterprise, and prevents the 
would-be investor from placing his money on any sort of time 
engagement, where unfavourable legislation as to the currency, 
or other extraordinary events quite beyond his control, may 
intervene to produce for him an ultimate loss. Thus, in 1877, 
the presidential dead-lock, the European war, the railroad 
strikes, and, finally, the silver discussion, were all events par- 
ticularly calculated during their existence, to create suspense 
and timidity as to the future. 


The negotiation by Secretary Sherman, through a new syndi- 
cate of bankers, of 75,496,550 dols of United States 4 per cent. 
bonds was one of the greatest events, not only of the year, but 
in the whole financial history of the country—particularly as 
j|nearly the whole amount was subscribed by our own people, 

| with whom 4 per cent. was a rate of interest previously unbeard 
of. 


St ee eel rea, 


The Railroad strikes commenced on 17th July with the strike 
op the Baltimore and Ohio line. The strikes becoming general, 
not only on the principal railroads, but also in many of the 
manufacturing establishment: of Western cities, which were 
important railroad centres, the demonstrations swelled to the 
proportions of a labour war, and it was only after the vigorous 
employment of military force that the riotous proceedings were 
suppressed. It is hardly necessary to say that these extended 
riots, participated in by intelligent railroad employes, mechanics, 
and skilled labourers, with no greater instigation than the pro- 
posed reduction of a moderate percentage in wages, had a most 
injurious effect both at home and abroad. It was not the great 
destruction of property alone, and the serious interruption to 
business, which exerted the worst influence, but the fact iteelf 


give themselves over to such a nefarious business. It was 
another development calculated to destroy confidence among 
capitalists, and to make them cautious about investing money 
where violence and disorder can obtain control, even for a 
season. 


With the suppression of the strikes in the early part of 
August, and the favourable reports of the grain harvest coming 
in at the same time, there was a decided turn in financial affairs. 
The strong bull combination in the stock market pushed its 
campaign. vigorously just at this time, railroad earnings in the 
West began to show an improvement, and the ro of leadin 
speculative stocks were advanced very rapidly, the gener 
aspect of affairs in Wall street being more cheerful than it had 
been for many months before. 


With the meeting of the special session of Congress in 
October, new clouds of uncertainty appeared on the financial 
horizon in the shape of various bills introduced to unsettle 
matters that had been for a long time established. Chief amon 
these were the bills to repeal the specie resumption law of 1875, 
or at least, that part of it fixing the period for resumption on 
lst J gag Boke and still more important the silver bill intro- 
duced by Bland, and passed by a large majority in the 
House of Representatives, making silver a iegal tender for 
public and private debts to an unlimited extent. The effect of 
the silver bill, advocated so strongly by members of Congress 
from the South and West, was exceedingly injurious in tinan- 
cial circles, and although the price of ne | was not materially 
advanced, the return of United States bonds from London was, 
at times, considerable ; except for a general confidence that the 
measure would be vetoed by President Hayes, and not passed 
over his veto, the immediate effect of the silver agitation would 
probably have been much more decided. 


In the later months of 1877, the numerous frauds, forgeries, 
failures of savings banks and trust companies, irregular hy pothe- 
cation of securities held in pledge for loans, and other flagrant 
breaches of trust in one shape or another, contributed to throw 
a gloom over the business community, both on account of the 
serious losses experienced, and from the suspicion naturally 
So in men’s minds by the taithlessness of parties who 
had held the highest positioa among their fellow citizens. 


Of the actual quantity of agricultural and mineral products, 
manufactures and merchandise handled during 1877, there are no 
strictly accurate data. But the reports of the exports and 
imports, of receipts of domestic produce at the coast, of railroad 

| and canal freights, of large products at the mines, and the 
| unquestioned volume of the great crops of cereals and cotton, 
furnish satisfactory evidence that there is no t falling off in 
the volume of commodities handled in mercantile channels. The 
|diminished profits so loudly complained of must arise from 
shrinking values, unhealthy credits, an unstable currency, and 
the other difficulties incident to the present situation of thie 
country, returning now from a period of wild inflation towards 
the specie basis of other civilised nations. 


NN 





| domestic produce, and those which constitute a 


e pro 
a the total value of our exports, is given : 





that so many of the best class of American working men would 


The range in prices of a few of the most important articles of | market influences here or by 
on 
below, from which it | after Secretary Sherman had completed his negotiation with the | 
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appears that fluctuations have not been extravagant, except in 
pork and petroleum, and in these the prices have fallen off 
largely. The following shows the prices ruling near the lst of 
January, April, July, and October, and in the latter part of 
December, in 1877 :— 





Particulars. 





Cotton—Mid. Upland...... 
Corn— Western mixed..,bush 
Wheat—No. 2 spring ...bush 
Pig iron—Amer. No. 1....ton 
Petroleum—Crude......... 
Pork— Mess 


The high rates of taxation on banks, and the unprofitable 
character of business, arising from low rates of money and 
unavoidable losses by mercantile failures and inkage of 
values, conspired to diminish the profits of banking, and caused 
several of the larger institutions to reduce the amount of their 
capital stock. At the opening of 1877 the New York City 
Clearing-house Association had 59 banks, with $77,935,200 of 
capital, and at the close 57 banks, with en of capital, 
the Dry Goods and Tenth National Banks, with a total capital 
of $1,500,000, having retired from business. The movement of 
circulation is somewhat interesting, as the increase during the 
year is $4,389,100, of which about $3,000,000 was in the last 
four months, although the Tenth National im the same time 
withdrew $448,000. As showing the condition of the New York 
Clearing-house banks at or about the commencement of each 

uarter, and at the close of the year, the following summary is 
urnished of their statements nearest to the dates named in the 
past four years (in million dollars) :— 


Loans & Net Legal 

Dates. Discounts. Specie. Circulation. Deposits. Tenders. 
Jan 1, 1877 ... 2583 ... 38,0 ... 152 ... O10 4 .- 349 
"76 ... 264,0 20,2 ... 18,7 204,5 ... 39,9 

"75... 284,2 17,9 24,6 221.4 49,6 

74 ... 261,1 28,3 27,1 205,3 46,4 

Apr. 1,1877 ... 259,8 ... 20,1 .. 15,7 ... 219,7 44,3 
20. { con! SBEB.,| ro Sled, ccc) eae Bae 41,7 

75 ... 279,56 9,6 .. 21,4 214,8 49,5 

"UG icone Sieh 24,0 ... 26,8 287,4 56,9 

July 1,1877 ... 251,6 ... 17,4 .. 16,6 ... 2264 ... 608 
76... 2651,8 ... 182 ... 156 ... 2160 ... 54,7 

"76 ... 279,38 ... 188 ... 149 245,8 ... 73,8 

"74 ... 287,4 ... 21,9 ... 25,8 241,4 ... 68,6 

Oct. 1, 1877 ... 241,8 16,6 15,7 200,7 ... 419 
"76 ... 262,4 16,4 14,6 227,5 ... 56,7 

75 ... 278,8 6,4 17,9 234,4 ... 664 

74 ... 281,2 18,3 25,4 236,9 63,9 

Jan. 1, 1878 ... 239,1 22,1 .. 19,6 ... 197,7 85,3 


The course of the money market in the early months of 1877 
was almost a duplicate of the same period in 1876. In the first 
week of January call loans ranged, as usual, at high rates, and 
7 per cent. gold, or 1.32 per day commission, was frequently paid 
by stock brokers. The rates immediately relaxed, however, 
on the lst of February call loans were Thre at 3 to 4 per cent.» 
and prime commercial paper at 4$ to 54 per cent. From this 
time the market continued very easy, with the exception of a 
few days when there wasa little flurry over stock collaterals, 
until the minimum rates of 1 to 1} per cent. on call loans and 
3% per cent. on prime paper was reached during the summer. By 
the middle of August rates began to harden, in consequence of 
the demand from the West to move the large grain crop, and by 
the middie of September call loans were quoted up to 5 per 
cent., while in the previous year, 1876, they hardly went above 
24 per cent. till after the Ist of October. During the last 
quarter of 1877 money generally ruled at fair rates, without any 
excessive stringency until the usual shifting of loans in the latter 

art of December caused a temporary advance to Wall street 


rrowers, and rates were quoted as high as 7 per cent. and 1.32 
: holaage mercantile 


- day commission. Except for C . 
or money at the West and South to move their crops, which 
caused the aetivity above noted in August and September, the 
course of the market would have been almost the same asin the 
two previous years. ‘There was little in regard to the | 
matter of new investments, and little inclination to put capital | 
into manufacturing, railroad, or other industrial enterprises. 


Gold opened in January, 1877, at 107}, and gradually fell off, 
notwithstanding the great political excitement over the Pre- 
sidential question, until it reached 105} at the close of the 
month. From that point the price fluctuated within the | 
of 1074 and 1043, until the ph of May, as it was governed 
political news at home or ab 
Opening in June at 106}, the price fell off to 1043 on the 12th, 





increase in 1877| 113,10) 12,70, 44,29, 170,10, | | 


tion, or to make a more decided advance toward the firm ground | 
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Syndicate for the 4 


er Cent. loan. In July, gold was affected , pros 





way dismal. Simultaneously, the tele- | 


: : ‘ t t was in eve 
by the labour riots, but in August it began the steady decline | graph war was wliad to the utmost by the Atlantic and Pacific | 
i 


which carried the price down to 1023 as the lowest point reached 
in each of the last three months of the year. This decline was 
owing mainly to the small demand for gold, in consequence of 
the large surplus of domestic products for export and the low 
prices of foreign exchange. The Silver Bill in estan had less 
effect on the gold premium than might have been anticipated, 
but this may be attributed to the confidence generally felt that 
¢he bill would never become a law. 


There was much activity in United States Government 
securities in the first eight months of 1877, in consequence cf 
the transactions of the Syndieate of bankers, through whom the 
Secretary of the Treasury negotiated the 44 and 4 per Cent. 
bonds, with the proceeds of which five-twenties were redeemed. 
During the first six months the old bonds were called in rapidly, 
| and the last of the issue of old five-twenties of 1865 (May and 
November), were embraced in the forty-sixth call, dated 5th May. 
| Towards the close of that month, the Secretary availed himself 
‘of an option contained in the Syndicate agreement of 24'h 
| August, 1876, for the negotiation of $300,000,000 44 per Cents., 
and gave them notice that he would limit the sale of 44 per 
Cents. to $200,000,000, of which $15,000,000 were sold under 
the Resumption Act, and against the balance of $185,000,000 
five-twenties were called. On the 9th of June a contract was 
made with a new Syndicate, composed of a part of the members 
of the old, for the negotiation of the 4 per Cent. bonds, at par, 
‘in gold, the contract terminating 30th June, 1878, but with an 
| option on the part of the Government to terminate it at any time 
after 31st December, 1877, on ten days notice. The loan was 
|thrown open for public subscriptions from 16th June to 16th 
July, and the total amount subscribed was $75,496,550, all ot 
which was paid within ninety days, the amount of $50,000,000 
being applied to the redemption of five-twenties, and the balance 
‘held for resumption purposes. ‘The price of bonds fell off soon 
after the books were closed, mainly on account of sales by parties 
who had taken them on speculation, and subsequently, when 
Congress met, a quietus was put upon the further negotiation of 
| 4 per Cent..bonds by the p measures to repeal the time 
fixed for specie resumption, and to make silver an unlimited 
_legal-tender. 


The year 1877 developed little that was new in regard to State 
or city ities. The State of New York paid off the whole of 
its bounty debt, maturing let April, 1877, and had at the close 
of the year only about $10,075,000 of debt outstanding. 
Among the Southern States, considerable progress was made in 
adjusting debts on the plans adopted by the several legislatures ; 
and Biles Georgia, and Louisiana have now settled the 
greater part of their acknowledged obligations. The most 
unfortunate events were the vote in the State of Minnesota, 
rejecting by a large majority the proposal to meet the old 
repudiated Sent, and the refusal of the Tenneesee Legislature 
just at the close of 1877 to settle with bondholders even at 50 per 
cent. of the face of their holdings. The dishonourable spirit 
shown in these States — both of them abundantly able to shoulder 
the amount of debt proposed under the compromise—had a bad 
effect in showing up the state of feeling in those sections of the 
West and South on the question of State and municipal 
integrity. 

In municipal bonds—including, under this head, city,,county, 
and town obligations—the most conspicuous defaults vccurred in 
the town of Missouri and Tilinois. “An im nt decision 
rendered by the United states Supreme Court in October settled 
the point that when bonds are authorised to be issued only on a 
majority vote of eee voters in - aoe, a this 
provision -is- complied -with by a majori e ns 

te ical Court of 


toting tion. This decision,,rendered by the 
highest authority, made valid a number of municipal bonds that 


had previously been repudiated. 

The first half of the year 1677-may long be remembered in the 
New York stock market,as.a peri of unequalled depression in 
prices. ere was no panic and no violent or extraordin 


events to suddenly break down the market, but values shrun 

away steadily under the unfavourable circumstances affecting 
stocks, and with the most persistent and vigorous hammering b 

a strong combination of bear operators. Railroad and telegrap 

stocks, as well as those of the coal carriers, all came in for their 
share of misfortunes. Commodore Vanderbilt died in January, 
and in March the Trunk line agreement of 16th December, 
1876, ‘one rate to the seaboard,” for which he had contended so 
vigorously, was abandoned, and the unsettled condition of affairs 
among the Trunk lines, after the ruinous strife b.tween them for 
the previous twelve months, was exceedingly discouraging. 
Only second to the Trunk line difficulty, and still more remedi- 
less, was the trouble among the coal carrying and mining 
companies, arising from the low price of coal. The Central 
Railroad of New Jersey went into the hands of a receiver in 


February, after its borrowing capacity had ended, and the other 
prominent companies, saddled with burdensome leases, resorted 


to new mortgage loans to m 
Pr —— 


Company, which was controlled by parties in the bear interest. | 
Railroad earnings generally showed a large decrease compared 

with 1876. ‘Taking advantage of the situation, the bears pushed 
stocks to the lowest figures which they thought the market | 
would endure, and, from the 

may be seen at a glance how disastrous was the campaign to all | 

prin except those few speculators who had sold stocks short. | 


—_ given in the table below, it! 


n June the Trunk line companies made a new agreement fer 
freight rates, based on mileage; the two leading coal carrying 
companies had negotiated loans which placed them beyond the 
danger of present embarrassment; the reports of a very 
abundant harvest began to come in after the middle of July; 
the telegraph consolidation was under negotiation, and finally | 
completed in August ; and there was now formed (in July) a 
very strong speculative combination to put up stocks. The same 
parties who had recently been bears were most heavily interested 
in this movement, and with them nearly the whole market, 
which had already been suffering long and impatiently under the | 
recent depression. The upward movement was delayed 
temporarily by the serious labour strikes, but as soon as these | 
ended in the early part of August, the advance began in earnest. 
Under this purely speculative movement, based, it is true, on | 
elements of real improvement in the situation, stocks were 
earried up largely in August and September, and some of the} 
leading operators, loaded up with large blocks which they still | 
held, in whole or in part, at the end of the year. Railroad 
earnings began to increase in August, and during the autumn. 
months the principal grain carrying roads showed a large 
improvement over their earnings for the same time in 1876. The 
Trunk railroads maintained fair rates of freight throughout the | 
fall, and from the closing of navigation, early in December, | 
anticipated a profitable business. 





oo 


Upon the whole, 1877 was one of the most eventful ever! 
known in the stock market, and the extreme depression of the | 
first half of the bo with the extraordinary rise which took | 
place afterward, both carried on by speculative manipulation, | 
were calculated more than ever to show up the great uncertainty | 
of stock operations, and the enormous advantage which a clique | 
of speculators posses:es over the outside purchaser. 





The range in prices during 1877 and 1876 of the most active 
stocks sold at the New York Stock Exchange, is shown in the | 


table below :— 
——13877.—~+ ——1876——, | 
Lowest. Highest. Lowest. Highest. 
Atlantic and Pacific Telegraph... 154... 25  ...... 145 “ee | 
Central of New Jersey ............ fe 205 oe 16 | 
Chicago Burl. and Quincy......... 94 DE sears 112 1213 | 
Chicago, Mil. and St Paul......... i _—— 86 ea 18 46 | 
. A yp PEO AOR. TBE vcecee 49 42 | 
Chicago and North-Western ...... ee 31 454 | 
: = » pref... 373 I secens 55 674 | 
Chicago, Rock Island, and Pacific 82} ... 105} ...... 984 ... LID | 
Delaware and Hudson Canal...... 259... Thy 61d... 195 | 
Delaware, Lack., and Western ... i a on 
SID dhskancainpdnenendsiinanninnaeies 4 OE Gime TE nn 286 | 
Hannibal and St Joseph............ 7 4... 10e ... 22% | 
a ‘ pref...... 17 OE ieee, 18%... 33h | 
SE iicknien ananeabeorineiereniene 135 1 owe 145 
AMinois Central ..............0.ce000 404  — - 1033 | 
Re 45 ° 68% 
Michigan Central ................00. ee pie Big... 65 
Morris and Essex ........... enpe cee a ob! Bb reer 84 . 06 
N. Y. Central and Hudson River. 854 ... 1093 ....... 96 117% | 
Ohio and Mississippi ....,......... ate «iliinaseete 5 . 24 
PRI EEE Scagencessbcnennvoesecsage* 12 UEP secone it vs, © 
ee eae 80 130 ...... 1 . MO. 
Wabash Receipts... ....+-++ eeee 204 eoneee Tt 3 - 
|g > ee tncnaedpalatet alia 592 . a seaven $34 ° sot 
Western Union Telegraph......... 56 84% ...... * 
TD TD sscsnscensansersecep 91 100._—«.. «114 
American Express .................. 43} 534 schiet 55a. OT 
United States Express ............ 36 593... 496... 16} 
Weils, Fargo, and Co..............++ 81 90 ...... 79 91 





The same paper gives the following clear outline of te 
changes in the Public Debt of the United States in 1877 :—- | 


At Ist January, 1878, the coin in the Treasury amounts to 
139 millions, against which 33 millions of coin certificates are 
outstanding. ence, the balance of coin in the Treasury is 
106 millions, and the called bonds and other coin liabilities | 
amount to 26 millions. The net reserve of coin in the Treasury, 
is, therefore, 80 millions, or considerably more than twice as) 
much as in January, 1877. In view of the difficulties which | 
have beset the Treasury and hindered its policy, the success 
which has attended this part of its arrangements is certainly 
more satisfactory than might have been expected. To show the’ 


eet their current obligations—the | precise condition of the Treasury balances, and to present a clear | 
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comparison of the aggregates at the beginning of 1878 and 1877, 
the bllowing table has been compiled by the Secretary :— 


(In million dollars ; thus, 9,4 = 9,400,000.) 


Balances, Ist Jan. 1877. 1878. 

COrrency .....0.0000 sovreerecececersseerorecece reeves OB ~socese 54 
Special fund for the redemption of fractional 

CUITEDCY .....-.+ = ocanm connons pacraniponiie a aheem 10,0 
Special deposit of legal tenders for mp- 

: tion of certificates Of deposit.........s00++ en 32,8 

a en Er a een 139,5 

py COTLIACALOS .....0. cccerreccerevrsccserercocees 33,4 

,, less coin certificates .........cccccsececcees ST | seeaie 106,0 

Outetanding called bonds ............:++.sseeeee SEY scones 20,7 

Other outstanding coin liabilities ............... BP cecsee 5,9 

Outstanding legal tenders ............ss00eee0- 0+ SERD  cccvne $49.9 

= fractional currency ........ ...+++ BEB scciee 17,7 

i SNE GUD ccntenrccbcctsnnscccesneces te 38,0 

Total debt, less cash in Treasury ............++. 2,092,9 2,045,9 

Reduction of debt for Dec., °77.......c.0e00s0008 7 

- » since Jaly 1, °77 ...ccccsccee Te .cecws 14,2 

Market value of gold .........scecssesseserseeseees $107.00 ...... $102.87 
Imports (12 months to Nov. 30, '77).......00 — ‘ae 482.1 
Exports ( = * ) er GES. cccsee 622,5 


| 





| Next to the coin balanze, it is probable that the volume of 
the greenbacks will attract the chief attention. The prsanass 
| made during 1877, though not very considerable, is still worthy 
\of note. From $366,000,000 a year ago, the greenbacks have 
‘been reduced to $350,000,000 at present. oreover, the 
| fractional currency has been reduced from $26,000,000 to 

$17,000,000, and it is computed that most of the fractional notes 
now outstanding have been lost and destroyed during the 
fourteen or fifteen years which have elapsed since the first issue 
_of this popular and useful form of our paper money. According 
'to this statement, the fractional currency has imposed a loss 
—_ the public, and has produced a gain to the Treasury of 
‘about one million dollars a year. With respect to the premium 
‘on gold, it has fallen from 107 in January, 1877, to a fraction 
‘below 103 at present. But for the silver agitation it is pro- 
_bable that here, as in France, the premium on gold would dis- 
appear long before the time fixed for the legal resumption of 
| specie payments. 
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The subjoined table shows the progress which has been made 
during 1877, as compared with previous years :— 
Procress of the Fuxpineg Operations, 1873-1877. 
(In million dollars ; thus, 1,281 = 1,281,900,000). 


June 30, June 30,| June 30,) Dec. 31,| Dec. 31, 








































* Particulars. 1873. | 1874. | 1875. 1877, 
DOGS ssnisiemcediasatiea 1981, | 1,213, | 984, 748, 
OE ieeaciaaanaantl 414,; 510,| 711, 708, 
BOA te iccsclbenmnnical — ~ — 200, 

OUTB wrcsecseereeeesceeees o— 1 ae ‘om 74, 

Total funded ......| 1,605, | 1,724, | 1,696, 1,726, 
Unfunded ............00 452,| 419,| 402, 219, 

Total debt ......... | 2,147, | 2,143,! 2,099, | 2,092, ! 2,045, 


Ever since the war, the Treasury policy has been devoted t® 
the two-fold object of reducing the pressure of the public debt 
and raising the greenbacks to par with coin. From the begin- 
ning of Mr McCulloch’s administration to the present time, 
more or less of progress has been made year by year in both 
these operations. The panic of 1873 seriously interfered with 
this steady Conservative movement, and, as will be seen by the 
foregoing table, the funding of the debt has gone on but slowly. 
During 1877, 196 millions of 6 per cent. bonds have been = 
off, and 9 millions of 5 per cents. On the other side, we have 
issued, partly for the redemption of these securities, and partl 
for other purposes, 167 millions of 44 per cents., and 75 mil- 
lions of 4 per cents. Summing up the 1877 progress, ve find the 
total funded debt has been raised 36 millions, while the unfunded 
debt has fallen 83 millions. Hence, it appears that the prin- 
cipal of the public debt has been reduced $46 min. We have 
thus paid off in 1877 a larger amount of the natioral debt than 
in any previous year since the Jay Cooke panic. 

Turning to the currency branch of the Treasury policy, we 
find that its progress, though slow, has been effective. We 
have not only reduced the aggregate volume of the greenbacks 
and fractional currency from 392 millions to 367 millions, but, as 
already stated, we are accumulating a coin reserve in the Trea- 
sury, and are increasing the public confidence, both at home 
and abroad, that the United States will be able, not only to 
resume at the time =e law, but to do so without 
much obvious danger of financial perturbation, and with pro- 
mising indications of the successful transition of our commerce 
and industry to the solid basis of the specie standard. 


NOTE ON THE TABLES SUBJOINED. 

Table A.— Wholesale Prices of Commodities—1845-50, 1865-76, and 1877.—We have follewed in this table the arrangement 
and method adopted by Mr Tooke and Mr Newmarch in the History of Prices (Cols. V. and VI. published early in 1857), and 
continued by the latter in the Statistical Journal for 1859-60 and 1861. The average prices of the six years 1845-50 were first given 
by the same gentleman in the Statistical Journal for March, 1860, and were then described as eompiled from the weekly prices 
given in the Economier. All the other prices in (A) are obtained from the same source. The table, therefore, possesees at least 
the advantage of being derived from first to last from the same authority. 


Table C.—Whelesale Prices—Proportionate Results —The eonstruetion of this table is explained in the note which is given at 
the foot of it. It is formed upon the example first given by Mr Newmarch in the Statistical Jowrnal of 1859, and since followed 
_ by Mr Jevons in his very able pamphlet om the Effeets of the New Gold. 
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(A) WHOLESALE PRICES or COMMODITIES 1x LONDON axp MANCHESTER—AVERAGE or SIX YEARS, 
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(L) COLONIAL axp TROPICAL PRODUCE (FOOD). 



















































































1 | 5 6 7 8 
intl CorrEE. mm Seo en ee TEA. Tosacco. BuTrer. 
ATES. acetone Seale 
Jamaica Fine Bengal Good / Bengal Good | Jama Jamaica. Congou. Virginia 
; Yellow and Mid. Com. to Waterford. 
Ord. to Fine. White. 18 te 25 0. p. | Fair to Good. Leaf. 
ber ~~ Per vat ss -- = Pe. per 1 = Ib. per omh 
; ¢ * 
1845-50, fail 44 @ 54 28 @ 30 26 @ 49 34 @ 38 9} 4} 82 
< 
1865—1 Jan....... 74 84 18/6 21/6 24 39 32 34 A, @ 10 — 119 
1866—1 Jan....... 70 85 22/6 24/6 27 oo +9 " 14 5 12 123 
1867—1 Jan....... 65 81 19/6 22 24/6 28 28 30 9} 103 7 ll 115 
Grey Yellow Low to fine White 
1868—1 Jan...... 4 58 80 23/6 26 25/6 31 30 32 5 28 ‘ a ra 
1869—1 Jan....... 52 72 Ss @ 24 29 26 8=_ 8 7 32 5 10 136 
1870—1 Jan....... 55 76 27 32 27 32 30 32 63 ” ‘ ” 120 
1871—1 Jan....... 50 73 26 9 28 os 34 36 5 - 6 8 140 
1872—1 Jan....... 67 75 29 $s 27 3 40 42 es 30 63 10} 145 
1873—1 Jan....... 80 §=688 26 = 330 23 27 9 9 9 11 ‘9 ll 117 
1874—1 Jan......., 108 120 23 48927 21 26 49 50 | 10 12 54 “ 106 
1875—1 Jan....... 83 87 24 a 21/6 24/6 44 46 = - 6 1/5 oa 
1 July...... 84 92 22 25/6 20 23 a i. td ‘a a i pine 
1876—1 Jan.. sees 88 ” 19 22 9 ” 94 ” ” ry — 
1 July...... 78 = «83 18 21/6 38 40 8 11 5 1/6 ion 
1877—1 Jan....... 80 94 27/6 32 a - = 14 “ 1/2 _— 
1 Feb....... 84 93 25/6 28/6 ” ” ” ” ’ ” —_ 
1 March ... 80 90 26 28 ” ” 7% ” ” ” ~ 
lA _ ’ 88 23/6 26 — 7 9 ” ” a— ey 
1 Mogan 78 89 25 27/6 — ” ” ” 7. _ 
1 June ... 83 8694 27/6 30 _ a . 7 1 — 
1 July.. eeeee 82 ” 26/6 79 — ” ” ” ” — 
1 Aug..... ° % 99 24/6 27/6 a ~ os ” 1/ ~- 
1 Sept eoeee . ” 23 26 — ” ” ” ” aie 
1 Oct. . > ” 22 27 -_ 63 ” ” — 
1 Nev...... . 83. 91 21/6 26 ons 7 12 ” ’ = 
1 Dec eeeee 82 90 19 24 — ” ” ” ” eae 
1878—1 Jan nadie 84 95 18 9 —_— 9 ” ” ” a 
(II) WHEAT (Enouanp anv WaLzs) anp BUTCHERS’ MEAT (NewaaTe MarkET). 
9 10 1l 12 14 
Dares, WuHeat. Beer. Porx. 
Gazette Price. Inferior Middling. Prime Large. Middling. | Large 
uarter. per 8 lbs. per 8 lbs. per 8 lbs. per 8 lbs 
me d d d d d d d 
1845-50, Fa3 53 - 34 @ 36 38 @ 40 42 @ 46 39 @ 47 
~ 
1865—1 “md eecese 37 10 36 48 50 52 50 54 = = 
1866—1 Jan....... 46 3 ” ” ” ” 52 62 po aa 
18 —l Jan. eeeeee 60 2 44 , , , 48 52 
mei wey Oe 2 44 46 «60 42 48 46 «60 
* 48 56 
1869—1 Jan. eevee 50 1l 99 46 48 52 44 50 6 
18sj7o—1 Jan. -..... 43 8 44 ” ” 56 48 52 a 
1871—1 Jan....... 52 7 52 56 56s G0 » 6 
1872—1 Jan....... 55 4 4854 5458 54 —s«60 52 
1873—1 Jan....... 56 ,, Sis 56 60 60 64 —. 2 
1874—1 Jan....... 61 8 52 56 58 ” ” ” oe 
cr 5 ° 
—_ es 44 2 48 58 62 66 50 54 ' 
wae | aarlo 43 6 54 = 60 66 68 60 56 = = 
1876—1 Jan. ...... 45 3 ” ” 60 64 ” 66 43 
Ort 1 July eeecee 48 10 48 ” 68 54 58 i ic 
— © © eee8 51 2 44 52 52 60 48 60 
mis 1 Feb. a 52 7 48 54 56 «62 ies é = 3 
1 March eee 50 11 ” ” 54 58 ” ” 
1 April eee 51 5 ” ” ” ”? ” ” 26 és 
ae 52 a SS » 
iguve| = 6611 50 56 62 66 60 66 —s 
1 July ...... 61 5 48 56 60 a 52 60 54 ’ 
1 Aug...... 65 6 ” 60 56 64 ” 64 58 é4 
1 Sept... 62 - ” 56 60 ” 54 60 68 
1 Oct 55 11 42 48 54 60 48 54 48 52 
* eeetee 32 44 52 56 40 52 : 
1 Nov. eve tce 53 8 40 52 54 60 48 56 42 48 
1 Dec. eeeree 51 7 48 54 
1878—1 Jan... 51 8 (2 54 oe .* 















* 
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(IIL) RAW MATERIALS or MANUFACTURE. 





i 
| (A.)—‘ antinued. 
| 


















































15 16 17 18 20 21 22 
CorTox SILK Fax Hemp L—Smmep’s. 
Dares. rrr ee ARE eS 
Raw . St Petersburg English Port Phili South Australian ———, 
| Surat. | ocghapasar, | Friesland. ("GIS Raw” || Sonthdown. | — Tambe.” | Looks. 
meagan eee 
| per Ib. per Ib. per ton. per ton. per lb. perlb rb. 
i d 8 8 £ £ £ d d d . 
| 1845-50, 4 £73 53 9@14 41 @ 47 32 12 @ 22 — 7 @12 
5 Riga WFPK. 
| 1865—1 Jan....... 20 17 19 68 @ 70 30 @ 32 18 @27 |15 @ 22 15 17 
| Dhollerah fair. 
| 1866—1 Jan....... 173 19 27 70 36 15 24 | 20 | ” 1” 
St Peters. 12 head. 
|! 1867—1 Jan....... 123 or ee 54 34 19 146 86028 | ,, 2 Mw 18 
| 1868—1. Jan......-{ 54 162 534 384 14} 144 6/12 2 || #. 18 
1869—1 Jan 8} 16/6 25/6 z 41 15} 16 23 | 10 16 | 3 9 
1870—1 Jan....... 93 17 23 ” 35 13 12 25 9 . lon ” 
ISTI—1 Jan.......| 64 : 25 - re » 11 22 | 8 wy. . 
| 1872—1 Jan...... | 73 15 24 Ke 34 214 15 27 | 12 19 | 7 13 
| 1873—1 Jan....... 7 13/6 25/6 . 36} 23 18 229/15 228/12 4Q9 
1874—1 Jan.......! 63 11/6 22/6 1" 353 203 16 28 | 15 22 | 8 14 
i875—1 Jan....... | 64 10 16/6 38} 333 18} 17 32 | 16 4 | il 18 
1 July......| 6 9 13 393 9 17 16 30 | 14 22 10 16 
19763 Jon...) sf | 8 | 12 454 344 mM 06) Miles ble ou 
| 5t 10 14 493 374 144 13 25 | 12 18 6 10 
1877-1 Jan....... | 53 16: 27 384 37 163 17 81 | 16 24 | 12 18 
E Pebssccces } 3 ” ” ” 363 17 ” ” ” ” 13 21 
1 March... 53 13/2 22 44 354 ” ” ” ” ” 12 18 
1 April ... = 15 22/6 433 353 164 16 30 |14 20 | 0 16 
j 1 May evsee. 43 14 20/6 383 37 ” ” 29 ” 22 ” ” 
| 1 June...... 5} ” ” 39 ” 14} 14 28 13 19 9 14 
1 July eesees — ” 20 383 36 9 ” ” 14 28 ; ” 17 
| 1 Aug....... ~ a - 384 354 15} ” os 13 20 |10 13 
| 1 Sept....... Fj = ” 9 34} ” ” ” ” ” ” ” 
1 Oct el aeiil — 9 18 om 334 ” ” ” ” ” 9 17 
1 Nov covcece — ” ” ” 314 ” ” ” ” ” ” 14 
| EL DeCcissexs — ss 19 9 % ” ” ” ” ” ” ” 
(IL) RAW MATERIALS or MANUFACTURE.—Continued. | 
23 24 25 26 27 28 29 
Dares. Dres. Os. Trem. 
Log wood. Indigo.  s aliecae ec, Sig chad ame ‘agree Dantzic and Canadian 
Jamaica. oan. Seal, Pale. Olive, Gallipoli. Palm. ied. Yellow Pine. 
per ton. per Ib. | per 252 galls. per tun. per tun. per load. per load. 
eos 8 . . 8 £ £ £ 8 8 8 : 
1845-60, Sas 87 @ 93 | 1/9 @ 5/11 314 44 32 71 @ 81 65 @ 71 
} < r 
1865—1 Jan....... 72@ 75 | 1/9 8/9 48 @ 49 56 @ 57 33 @136 60 85 | 60 75 
1866—-1 Jan....... 90 1 # 50} 56} 44 50 75 » 80. 
1867—1 Jan....... 70@ 80 |2 9/2 46 v2 43 i 9... ued 1 -OOeE 
1868-41 Jan....... 80 * 9/10 41 07 404 45 ” ” ” 
1869-1 Jan,...... oO .;m 9/11 36 59 41 40 80 70 29 
(1870-1 Jan..... . 120 1/6 = 10/1 42 53 404 ” ” me ae 
|1871—+1 Jan...... 80 9 9/9 35 48 39 50 100 | 80 100, 
1872—1 Jap....... 100 1/6 10/9 37 54 40 * 95 85 106 
1873—1 Jan....... 90 2/6 10/6 40 48 59 » «120 ” ” 
1874—1 Jan....... 115 1/6 7/11 34 “ 36} 60 110 ” ” 
(1875—1 Jan....... 188/9 3/6 9 354 —_ 35 50 90 | 110 180 
| 1 July..... 1382/6 3 | 8/6 36 _ 34} ‘4 80 | 4» 120 
(1876—1 Jan....... 137/6 2 8 344 _ 39 45 85 -| 4, 180 
1 July... .. 131) 2/6 ” 34 45 36 ” ” ” ” 
tere Jen. aad 113/9 4/6 2 . 34 48} 40 50° «110 | 200—s 110 
1 GO. cococce ” 4 3 $343 52 ” ” ” ” ’ 
| 1 March.... m > - 34} 51 39} ” ” ” 120 
1 April ereee ” , ” 354 48 37 : 
0? ’ ” ” 
i : Pes 117/6 3/9 7/6 35 48} 38 ‘ ” iv ” 
| or] ” ” ss 453 394 ” ” ss +2] 
1 July... a r “ 344 bs 39 2 
| 1 Aug... 105 4 - 334 je 30h A L.attinbt « 
| l Sep' srereee 9° ” ” 33 — 40 ” ” ” ” 
; =e revees Fo . 6/3 34 -= . : é a se 
| ciel 12/6 6 7 345 p= 40} | 
aia i z T Z : 
ils — ” ” ” 34} . 404 ” ” ” ” 
}) 49/S——2 JOD. .00... a 9” 9 ” _ ” 9 ” ” ” 
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(A.)—Continued. 


Dares. 





British Bars. English Pig. 
per cwt. per ton. man Suen 
Fue 8 £ £ £ 
1845-50, sme 31 88 8 17} 
& Montreal. 
1865—1 AN. cecces 31 89 7 
1866—1 Jan....... 40 106 73 @ 8 214 
1867—1 Jan eeereee 33 86 7 90 
1868—1 Jan....... 31 76 65 19 
1869—1 Jan....... ‘ 7 ; 19 
1870—1 Jan....... - 73 7} . 
1871—1 Jao....... Ze ” 7 18 
1872—1] Jan....... 45 90 83 1g 
1873—1 Jan....... 39 923 103 13 
1874—1 Jan....... 36 92 12} 43 
1875—1 Jan., eeeee 40 ‘a 93 24 
1 July...... 42 88 8} 22 
1876—1 Jan....... 38 J 74 »7 
1 July...... 272 82: 73 214 
1877—1 Jan....... 344 814 7 22 
E Feb...c0ce 36 80 73 aif 
1 March 3 77 - i 
T April 9 ” 7t 213 
1 May. cece ” 76 65 219 
1 June 3 ” . do 
1 July...... 38} 753 7 204 
I Aug...... ee 743 6% 20; 
1 Sept...... - 74 9 193 
T Oct. cove 33 723 7 203 
1 Nov...... - 72 64 Jt 
1 Dec.. 28 70 63 198 
1878—1 Jan. eereee 31 a1 ss 192 
(IV.) METALS.— Continued. (V.) MANCHESTER MARKETS. 
41 


Dares. 





3 
- 


. Se t 
1845-50, | Bi f 
1865—1 Gietence 
1s66—1 Minscoss 


1868—1 Jan. eeeeee 
1g69—1 Jan....... 


1873—1 Jan....... 
1874—1 Jan....... 


1876—1 Jani...... 
1 Julys..... 


1876—1 Jan....... 
1 July...... 


1877—1 Jam....... 
1 Feb...... 
March ... 


l Oet. eeetee 
1 Nov....+.. 
1 Dee... eee 


1878—1 Jan. 0... 





(I.) RAW MATERIALS.—Continued. 

















Raw Corron.- 


Upland 
Good Fair. 


per lb. 
d 
5¢ 






St Ptsbg., lst YC) Engl. Bts,28-36.|English,Refind.|\Canadin.,Pearl.| Tough Cake. 





Pernambuco 


Fair. 


per Ib. 
d 


84 
27 
22 
153 
173 
11 
11 


83 
9% 


BP Lf 
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Tron. 


Mule, No. 40 
Fair, 
2nd Quality. 


d 
9 
31} 
30 
21 
11} 
14 
18 
13} 
143 
15 
134 
ly 
113 
12 
11 
ll} 
11} 
103 
104 
95 


9 
10} 
10 


a 
103 
” 


104 


(IV.) METALS. 








Cotron Crores. 
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fd 
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i\Gold-end Shirt- | 
> 126 in. 66 Reed,| ings, 40 in. 66 
|\Reed,374yards, 
4 lbs 2 oza. | 8 Ibs 12 ozs. 


d 
0 
3 
§ 
9 
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(VL) BANK RETURNS AND RATE OF INTEREST. 





(A.)—Continued. 


















46 47 48 49 50 51 52 
Banx Note CIRcuLarTion. Rats oF INTEREST. Reszrvz or Baxx oF Evciaw. 
Datus Bank of 
; Country Banks. England. Lombard Banking 
Bank of England.| Great Britain. Total. Minimum. street. Total Bullion. Departmen 
Mins. Mins. Mina. pr ent. pr ann.jpr cnt. pr annum. Mins. Mins. 
- ¢ £ £ é £ £ £ 
1845-50, 4 £245 f 20.4 10.3 30.7 33 34 14.4 8.5 
<> 
1865—1 Jan....... 21.0 10.0 31.0 54 5} 13.9 8.0 
1866—1 Jan...... 22.2 ‘3 32.2 8 7% 12.3 5.9 
1867—1 Jan....... 23.7 9.6 33.3 34 i @ 23 19.4 11.1 
1868—1 be 24.8 9.7 34.5 2 1 13 22.0 12.8 
1869—1 Jan....... 23.9 9.9 33.8 3 24 18.4 9.9 
1870—1 Jan....... 24.3 9.8 34.1 *” 24 @ 3 19.1 10.2 
1871—1 Jan....... 23.8 10.2 34.0 2+ 2 24 22.7 14.6 
1872—1 Jan....... 26.1 "» 36.3 3 s 34 25.2 ” 
1873—1 Jan....... 25.9 10.5 $6.4 5 @ 44 5 24.0 13.4 
1874—1 Jan....... 26.5 11.0 37.5 4 34 3} 22.9 14.8 
1875—1 Jan....... 26.9 11.1 38.0 5 3 5 @ 2} 22.1 10.5 
io 28.9 10.6 39.5 3} 2 | 2 Op 26.8 13.2 
1876—1 Jan....... 28.4 11.4 39.8 4 5 4 44 21.2 8.1 
1 July...... 28.7 10.7 39.4 2 1? 1} 80.1 16.7 
1877—1 Jan....... 289 11.1 40.0 *” 2} 28.2 14.5 
© Bcseded 27.9 10.8 38.7 * 1; 2 26.6 14.0 
1 March... 29.6 10.4 38.0 = si 26.4 14.1 
1 April ae 28.7 10.2 38.9 ” ” 26.0 12.6 
 — 29.4 10.4 39.4 3 23 23 25.0 11.0 
L June...... 28.9 10.8 39.7 *9 ” 25.2 12.2 
1 July..... 29.0 10.5 39.5 3 2 . 27.0 132 
B BOR, .000- ” 10.4 39.4 3 3 26.7 13.0 
1 Sept...... 28.5 10.1 38.6 * » 24.9 11.7 
S SOR, cnenne 29.1 10.3 38.8 3 5 3 5 23.5 9.7 
2 Biethcceed 28.0 11.3 38.3 5 4 7 22.2 9.6 
SBE rcons 27.3 10°8 38.1 = 34 23.6 11.6 
|1878—1 Jan..... 4 27.5 11.0 38.5 ” ” 24.4 12.0 


@@ The mark ,, signifies that the quotations remain unchanged, and the mark — that no quotation can be given. 





(B) PRICES or GRAIN—ENGLAND anp WALES. 
CALENDAR YEAR. 


Avgnace of the WeErkry Orriciat Gazette Returns per 
Imperial Quarter. 


(C) FOREIGN EXCHANGES, 1841-77. 

AnnuaL Averace Ratges—London on Paris, Hamburg, and Amster- 
dam—Calcutta on London—and Price of Standard Silver Bars in 
London. For the periods of 1841-70 the figures given are the 
averages of five years. 


























Wheat. Barley. Oats. Calcutta Standard 
5 years, 1840-4 57 10 31 11 a 3! ae tan Glen 
®& yoars, IE ecccenccccccessccscne GE BU seeces “OE AR” See 00 : terdam. 6 m. st. in 
DORIS, BEES ccerccccvccccnnseses DE © acces SS -ccstes 23 4! a —_ "dt. ‘a r oz. 
Years. 3m. dt. 3 m. dt. 3 m. pe 
© FORO, BETO = cccccsendecccecenses Seo scm P'S seskse 0 6 Av. 41-45 25.80 ... 13.12 ... 125 .: 23 ... 59 
5 years, ee mee: choos DS. esse 25 5 Av. 46-50 25.72 ... 13.124 3 12.4 ik 23% a 59 
5 years, —s ppbigdichbiah cohanionbe. OUP. iain S saa 22 4 Av. 51-55 2538 ... 13.8 sone oS ae a 
an. . 31 35 1] Av. '56-60°95.00 .. 187 ... M118 ... 98, ... OF 
ieee a alia enaestteecdemasitmicaeha ae taie Av. '61-65 25.56 ... 18.8 .. IIT .. 25 .. 61 
1875 sessntresenentntnensene i 35 un. on 9] Ae. COTO CRT HR (RE 
al ceuenesteieenrmnunednsenessssindhies a ee ee 26 3 ane 
ie nevihaicecdiibieamenieten 00 nm BB. 18 css 25 11 = veeees “_— vs va vs apo ve 23h oe 61 
eeetee . eee . ere e eee ” eee 
Comparative statement for the Years 1873, 1874, 1875, 1876, and 1877, of the "BS ccscte -2 . WSs ... 4 - 2 eee 59} 
quentities sold and average prices of British Curn in the towns from which returns , ee . MB cee 0} ee 99 eee 584 
are received under the Act of the 27th ani 28th Victoria, cap. 87 :— ee ee A 04 ra ic 






































22+ 
i | Quaytitizs SOLD. AVERAGE Price. — Fo: 
eee eee —— Average 25.71 ... 19.01}... 12.2 ... 228 «. 2 
| Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. Wheat. | Barley. Oats. Eri a 
i a = Lm 2 ; - : - 4 | — eereee — eee _— eee i eee ak eee at 
| ere 23921 1 1'937 658 168.587 55 9 “4 ll 28 10 | 7 areret oe eee . eee et 4 eee eee 
i a Soon aes | iaeaney | sakane =f =: ss After July, 1870, the rate on Paris became very irregular, bu 
| 1877.......0. | 1,942,688 | 1.795.089 | 176,092 58 9 39 8 25 11 


short was quoted 25.75. Specie payments were suspended at 
the Bank Of France in jan! 1870. During the ame, from 
Sept., 1870, to Feb., 1871, there were no quotations. The premium 
on gold in 1871 was very irregular in Paris, but may be taken 
at an average of 10 per mille. 

The Hamburg money of exchange became altered in February 
| 1873 by the abolition of the old Mare Banco and the adoption of 
the Prussian Reichs Mark, the par of which per £ is (say) 20.69. 
Rates of Premium on Gold in France and Germany, and on Silver in 
Austria, Italy, o- Russia, 1875-7. 

aé. 





TITHE COMMUTATION—SEPTENNIAL AVERAGE. 
Mr Montague Marriott states as the result of the corn averages for the seven years to 
Christmas, 1577, published in the Lonpon Gazettsx, ~~ 

8 
PEO .: sccisiescncncintbenen Vevedattintennsncsdnaaaniia. ae of per imperial bushel. 
a _ 


| ——— —— 





, Each 1002 of Tithe rent-charge will, for the year 1878, amount to 1127 7s 534, or 
| nearly 2¢ per cent. more than last year. The following shows the worth of 100/ 
| Tithe rent-charge for the last eight years :— 








aoa ie £ es 4 2sa4 | . Countries. 1877 1876. 1875. 
or the year veecesees eee 10615 1 | For the year 1876 ............... 113 16 FD ccmmimctnaticeliaed r cent. > > saeens 7 -<uabbaene il. 
= SEED weveeinsivens ~ 108 4 O| _ BOIS sctcrres...000 12016 iy ' Germany ee - ™ = 
oe — 110 15 103 od 1877 ae 16 lh A tria FORE ee eee eee eee eee eee 55 HR eee ee 7 = Ree eee ” 
ani ak 1127 38 | ros UU ieee, 7 5} EPUUEED §cevddtcscvchovcconenebheons 5 ee eeeeree 43 eeeeeee 34 
| The average value of 1OW Tithe rent-charge for the 42 years elapsed since the Italy SCHEER ee eee ree eee eee 9 ere eeeree 9 eee eee eee & 
passing of the Tithe Commutation Act is 102/ 14s 9d. \ SII - cbicdtnbihinssaliainiemaniiiiabes a pias ? sastene 15 
ooo 


1 Jai nn. 


1878—1 Jan....... 
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(D) WHOLESALE PRICES, 1845-77.—PROPORTIONATE RESULTS, 


Dedueed from the preceding Table (A) on the Basis of representing by the Number 100 the Average Prices of tha 
Six Years 1845-50. 
1 2-3 5 | 7 | 9 10-18 | 15 | 16 | 17-18 | 1999 | | 














Darne. Butchers’ | Fl d_ Sheep’ 
Coffee. Sugar. Tea. Tobaceo. | Wheat. Meat. Cotton. Silk, Raw. +o | Weel. Indige. 
1845-50, Average 6 years | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100. 100. loo joo | 
1B6Fa— 2 Jay o..0000cc0-c0ce 151 123 162 210 118 105 | 95 | 204 121 146 121 | 
1858—1 Jan. ........ eae 114 83 140 195 90 MAnd WO) 3B 113 105 163 
NN re ck ‘ 161 65 108 322 72 1233, 363 | 157 132, 159 137 
BOGB—1 oy. rg ccveecconece 179 72 141 222 | 89 129 | 383 | 200 140 | 144 126 | 
1867—1 Jan. ..0...0000000. : 149 66 | 108 200 113 121 997 183 | 116 | 144 145: | 
IE ce - askaenennce’ 1 16a 73 | 104 j 127 112 | 100 | 161 121 115 154 | 
1869—1 Jan *eeee ee eeeereree 127 72 105 167 96 117 155 183 124 104 143 
UF 4cs snisedaiabehans 134 83 102 80 123 Ss -:178 174 116 96 151 
WTB Fe. sscovsersioiso |. 195 » | 100 | 155 | 100 | 133 | 118 | aes | ss | 1s7 | 
1872—1 ” See eeeee eeeees 145 ” ” 189 104 134 141 169 115 133 159 | 
1873—1 Jan. eeeeeecrereee ee 171 74 ” 195 ” 144 | 132 ” 118 157 i69 | 
ee eee bee 233 68 108 183 116 146 | 121 149 es 140 129 | 
1675-1. Jam. ....<c000c0s-. | 178 . 100 | 256 80 137.) 111 115 95 145 163 
RD v<condbondids a 179 63 ‘ a 81 157 109 96 97 134 150 | 
STG 8 Bete. ce-sessincsdsse 188 67 J J 84 | 153 | 107 87 | 105 | 183 | 130 | 
RE scntndtialidoes 164 59 s 233 88 145 | 93 104 114 102 187 | 
| 
1877—1 Jan, ......0c000000 178 88 | 116 | 211 97 138 | 94 187 99 141 173 | 
1 July Cee ereereeseeee 180 85 | ” | 200 114 145 ” 148 ”” 123 147 | 
| | 
1878—1 Jan. .. .....0s0c00 183 » | Vl | 189 98 135 93 148 | 92 122 169 





25-27 | 28-29 30 $l ss 354k 37 39 42 43 | 44-5 




















| Total | 
Cotton Totat | Note Cir. 
Wool. | Cotton | Cotton Index | uation. | 
Dats. Oils. | Timber. | Tallow. | Leather. Copper. Lead. | Tin. | Pernam- | Great 

buco Yarn. | Cloth. | No. Britain. | 

only. | 
1845-50,Avg.6yrs.| 100} 100 | 100 | 100. 100 100 | 100 100 | 100 | 100 | 2200} 100 | 
1857—1 July ...... 141/| 103 147 150 | 133 143| 166) 97 126 113 | 2996 | 101 | 
1858—1 Jan. ...... 121} 100 118 130 | 121 131 | 127) 86 123 99 | 2612} 98 | 
BOGE | oy) ccsees | 300 97 93 131 101 115| 115| 325 323 | 252 | $575) 102 | 
7 ee 141 91 112 e | 122 123 | 122) 267 308 222 | 3564] 105 | 
1867—1 Jan.......| 140 95 106 128 98 gs | 114| 99] 191 215 178 | 3024} 108 | 
1868—) ,, ......| 138 94 98 136 96 86} 111 | 112} 181 118 114 | 2682} 112 | 
1869—1 Jan. ......| 127 97 111 = 89 85) 109, 129) 139 149 131 | 2666 108 | 
1870—1 ,, ......] 126] 99 | 105 | 138 83 | 88| ,, | 138| 144 | 154 | 135 | 2689| 110 | 
1871—1 Jan. .... | 114 | 115 102 i 81 | 87} 103! 160/| 106 138 118 | 2590} 11 | 
1872—1 ,, | 122| 116 11] 133 103 99} 109| 177} 119 149 125 | 2885 | lis | 
| 
1873—1 Jan.......| 118} 127 98 144 105 | 141| 124] 171!| 126 154 126 | 2947] 119 | 
WBT4—1 4, voce] 110] 125 93 147 104 | 167| 139 | 143| 106 136 116 | 2891} 122 | 

| } 

1875—1 Jan.......] 111 | 132 108 153 105 | 138| 137| 118! 95 122 » |2778| 123 | 
1 July......| 4, | 125 93 | 150 | 100 | 126 ” ” 96 | 121 | 130 
i 
1876—1 Jan.......| 116 | 128 120 147 » | 125] 181} 99] 106 123 11 {emi}; ;, | 
adele... 10). 107 | 140 94 | 111] 123 * so | 113 97 | 2531 | | 
1877—1 Jan. ...... a. 102 | 144 93 | 104} 196} 95| 82] 108 | 118 | 2715) ,, | 
RP cont ws 132 99 150 85 | 94| 118] 87] ,, 105 | 108 | 2625 | : 
{ , 
1878—1 Jan.......| 110 : 89 9 81_| 01 | 109 | 85 Y 106 | 101 | 2504 | 388 


The construction is as follows :—The basis of 100 represents the average prices of the six years 1845-50, and all the subsequent | 
figures are calculated from that Datum line. Thus, as regards Coffee (Col. 1), the price of lst July, 1857, was equal to 151, or 50 
r cent. above the average prices of 1845-50. In order to ascertain the percentage rise or fall between one date and another—as_ 
for example Coffee—comparing Ist July, 1857, when the figure was 151, with Ist January, 1866, when the figure was 179, or a 
difference of 28, the rise per cent. has to be measured with the quantity 151, and gives of course a result of 19 per = as the | 
real advance. In the course of so long a period of years as 1845-71, some variations have inevitably arisen is the mode of quoting | 
prices in the usual Prices Current. In all such cases, the nearest approach ible has been made to an re possess 
throughout the Table. In Raw Cotton especially there have been considerable change of qualities, introduced by the large use o | 
Indian, &c., kinds. In Zea and Sugar also changes have occurred in the kinds most usually quoted. Pg a eee 
[The col. “ Total Index No.” is the total for each date of all the percentage columns except that of the Bank No : nee 
The “ Total Index No.” does not of course present a full and accurate representation of the variations of peice cena . : anamee 
allow for the relative importance of the different articles. Wheat, for example, reckons for no more in the otal -—_ d — 
than Indigo; and during the years of the high price of Cotton and Cotton Fabrics the Total Index No. is, in a at un : y a | 
by that special cause. Still the Total Index No., read with the needful qualifications, may afford important in oe = = 
escape attention that the figures representing the Total Bank Note Circulation 07 Great Britain exhibit but small changes in the face | 
of the incessant and wide fluctuations in the prices of Commodities. } 
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(E.) BANK OF ENGLAND—Weerxty Rervey. 


Pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, e. 32 (1844), for Wednesday in each week during 1877. 
[0,000's omitted; fer example, £42,53 represents £42,530,000.] 









] 2 3 4 5 6 7 
COLLATERAL 


COLUMNS. 


. 9 oe ° mie 13 14 15 % #17 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
SS 
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Minimum LiaBILITIBS. ASSETs. wate 
L emma 2s wee 
| a: vireu-| Rates of apital & Rest. Deposits. Securities. Reserve. Labi 
overn-; Other| Gold {Cols 1| Discount at | err Seven ; roan ~ 

Notes ment |Securi-\Coin & vat Bank of apital.) Rest. Public. | Private fl pence Notes. or Assets. | 

Vu U 
seustl Debt. | ties. [Bullion col. England. | j in. 

M Mins. | Mins. | Mins. [Mins | 187 ips | Mine. | Mn. | Mina Mins, | Mins Mins. | Mins Min 
| i 0 oe ay 2862 21 eae. 14,55 | 3,12 | 6,20 | 25,93 || ,82 115,96 13,91 | ,68 |50,14 | 
42, 11,01) 8, vy ’ pe . ’ ’ 88 118.76 14,04 64 150,97 
9 ‘ 3.28 4,37 28,38 . 8,7 ’ 9 Ot . ’ 
4? , ” 27,35 28,30 ” ? ’ ‘ 1 4 50 
[41 26,48 ” | 3'31 | 3,95 |28,08 || 334 18,26 344 | ‘87 15026 
oe = | aio | Sa aE] Biss [s/s] lee 
coo 3.30 4,83 | 25,14 ’ ’ (18,2 ’ ’ 
49 ” ’ i 
| 

3,33 | 5,61 |28,52 || ,82 116,00 12,81 | ,75 | 47,35 
| 40.48 | 3384 | 6,63 |22.89 || ,20] ,, 15,04 | 84 147,71 
one ye | 6,85 |28;15 || 328 |16,02 13,64.| 193 148,78 | 
41°01 ” | 3.73 | 7,21 |24,03 || 525] ,, 138,79 | {91 |49,80 
| 40.5 8,29 |22,23 || 30 115,99 13,16 | ,92 |49,12 
40 51 ” ” ’ ’ 

" 3,74 || 8,69 | 22,28 26] , 13,49 | ,94 }49,54 
bose a 3.75 8.88 22,26 nf 16,00 13,53 | ,84 | 49,72 
| 40°74 & y» 411,53 |22,61 |] ,86 115,50 12,75 | ,72 | 52,75 
| 74 | 9,91 |22,21 || ,30 115,30 11,87 | ,70 50,73 
Soa a 3/08 6,83 |22\43 || 136 115,31 11,51 | 190 447/95 
40,17 ” | 3.07 | 645 |28,19 |] ,82 115,32 11,76 | 1,01 [47,66 
39.38 * 11, ft 6,47 [22,47 || 81] ,, 11,44 | [84 |46,89 

3,06 | 6,31 |22,48 || 33 [15,84 10,15 | 77 [46,74 
earl ” 1°" | 6,63 21,68 |] j34] ,, 10,42 | 86 |46,28 
38,98 ” | 3.07 | 6,57 |21,70 || $3 ']15,36 10,50 | 1,01 | 46,24 
39,00 yt’ | eal [22,16 || j28] ,, 10,39 | 185 [46,50 
39,02 » {3,02 | 6,52 |22,14 |} 25] ,, aad 

’ , ” 
i » | | 3t /atT3 | ae |S" iste | to | ae [ao 
40,69 | oy} 8e18 [21,88 |] fa5 | SS 13,28 92 “0 
40,91 ” 3,04 8,76 20,95 24 ” ’ ’ 

1 5,72 |24,89 || 328 114,98 12,30 | _,87 | 48,59 
ai ca : 390 3,76 | 26,37 30 16,08 12,97 | (93 | 48,29 

7 ae 35 | 24.63 15,88 13.17 | 185 148,17 
41,77 ” 3,32 | 5,35 | 24, ” ’ 

41,24 » =| 8,83 | 4,90 |23,65 |} ,28 |1498 12,78 | ,78 |46,78 

5 23.0 1 115,24 12,17 | ,80 | 46,66 
40,93 » | 385 | 5,36 |23,07 || \3 eel Sie 
40.35 » | 5,27 |21,64 || \86 |14,99 ‘ 
| 39,09 ” | 3,86 | 4,60 |22,46 || j34] ,. 11,14 | ,91 |45,32 

af ; : 11,22 | ,89 | 45,30 
oe is » ieee dae 23°01 14.91 11,29 | ,837}45,55 |! 
| 89,19 ” | 3,34 30 ’ 4, | ’ ¥ , 
| 69 
3 Is | 2 2 114,37 |19,60 | 10,84 | ,87 |45, 
pas.ce vj] 33°62 : : | '69 | 4°50 [29°78 ‘37 |ia't7 19,90 10,91 | 86 45,96 
| 38°68 : ” 193,68 | 3,70 | 4,87 22,92 |) 534 [14/12 |19,68 | 11,14 | ,74 45,70 
| 38,45 » |» [2845 | » | 5,27 /21,73 ] 82] ,, | 19,58 ngs orate 
| 144,44 
87,7 2 | 20,80 15,09 |19,62 || 8,98 | ,73)) 44, 
Far | iS SP) SSSor 8 | es | eee 
eo ” | 14 | 20°62 35 118.57 || 8,61 86 | 43,77 
36,92 ss 3,09 5, 4 20, 4 ” | ’ | 3.72 
| 36,99 | 3/10 | 3:93 |21,80 || 333 [15214 |18,58 |) 9,80 | ,69:/43,72 
| 36,99 3,08 | 4,08 vie 31 115,12 ie 8,88 | ,79 |43,4 

9 

36,46 3,09 | 3,72 |20,59 43 114,49 | 18,25 || 8,82 | ,81 [42,39 
| 36,43 » | | sia ja0'ss | 's2 |14’09 17,83 || 9,94 | ,85 as 
| 36,55 » | 3,10 4 8,66 |19,99 | ,, 118,67 |17,40 || 9,64 | 1,01 a ; 
| 87,41 »» | 3,07 | 8,86 |20,37 |} 81] ,, {17,05 ||10,65 | ,89 }42, 
| 37,84 » | 3,06 | 4,65 19,62 || 36 113,18 |17,47 ||10,88 | 76 42,26 
| $8,09 » | | 5,88 \20,87 | 330 118,28 |17,90 |/11,65 | ,83 143,67 
| 35,18 ” » | 5,70 20,35 | ,, 13,33 |17,96 | 11,77 | ,90 }43,98 
| 38,23 » | 3,07 | 5.94 (20,18 » 418,38 18,44 111,48 | 80 44,05 
| aaa 
i 

















(The mark ,, sigmifies that the figures remained without change. | 
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(F) BANK OF FRANCE- silane of Offeial Reores —25 Seni = £. | 
L—LIABILITIES | Passi). | 


















0,000's omitted ; for example, £102.28 represents £102,280,000. 









































4 5 6 7 13 is 
Been BrarRER. BILLeTs TO ORDER 
oman ) (Bank Post Bills.) Oruze | Tota, 
First Weeks of. paar ; | | Récé- Lisi | Liasmae | 
i Paris. | Branch. | Total. Paris. | pissés. _ Total. TIES. Tims. 
Mins, | Mins. | Mins | Mins. | Mins. inn | Ml 
| £ £ £ ¢ | ¢ _—_ _ 
1875—Apr..e-.|  — — | 102.28 oe | 11.62 }132.60 
CC. cowcce —_ —_— 96.01 _ j oo 8.16 | 8.94 a 12.13 127.15 
1876—Apr.......) — | 98:14 | — | - 546 | 11.75 | 1.54 12.87 |120.37 
Dee... — | 101.64 | — 8.58 | 15.07 | 1.75 11.26 |134.27 | 
1877—Jan. = — | 106.44 mT me 3.19 | 14.56 | 152 11.42 1138.22 | 
Feb....... _ — |107.35 was om 4.12 | 13.30 1.44 e 138.73 
Mar. . at — | 105.30 aa a 2.96 | 13.55 | 1.53 11.44 1136.02 
Apr.... ome — /101.89 _ my 3.68 | 1345 | 1.51 10.93 |132.85 
— - 99.92 - _ 3.81 | 19.46 | 1.73 11.26 [137.68 | 
June...) — — | 97.19 _ _ 2.59 | 25.67 | 1.84 10.02 |140.02 | 
July — - 98.09 nae oa 4.11 | 22.28 | 1.58 10.92 1188.96 
Aug. me ie | 96.00 F- — — 7.26 | 1715 | 1.77 10.68 134.22 
Gent. ...f' *— i. 94.44 — os 8.17 | 16.83 | 1.93 10.65 |134.42 
Oct...) = 96.70 — — 7.34 | 14.72 | 1.60 10,80 |133.66 
Nev. «| — _ 98.22 _— —_— 9.34 15.78 1.56 10.83 138.23 
Dec......| — (9752 1 — = 8.30 | 1682 | 1.72 137.87_1137.65_ 
IL.—ASSETS.—(Aerir). 
14 15 16 19 20 26 
DatTEs. PorRTFOLIO. Tora. 
Corn anD BULLuion. (Discounts. ) 
First Weeks of. a Assurs. 
Branch Braneh. 
Mins. | Milas. 
£ & 
1875—Apr....... 10.46 182.60 
Teen 12.20 | 127.14 
Mem Baty eoee ns 7.93 130.37 
Dec....... —_ 8.90 134.27 
1877—Jan. eee —— —_ ne | . or 
Feb. eee aad — ] 6 | a da 
Mar. ...| — = 9.01 | 23 26.43 136.02 
Apr...) = — 7.61 | ‘ 25.84 192.85 | 
May ...| — — 10.11 | 36 26.04 37.90 | 
June eee — — 10.15 .50 26.13 1 J. 2 
July. eserves — — 10.40 25.90 138.96 
Aug. ee oo P,P 9.50 25.98 cae : 
Sept. eee — — 9.00 ry 1 rote 
Oct. coves — — 10.11 2 9 3 o 
a ot ns 12.78 I 25.13 | 138.23 
i rn = = 13.13 ' 25.00 137.65 





— inane RATES OF DISCOUNT PER CENT. PER ANNUM, 1877 


Gompiled from the weekly reports given by the Economist, distinguishing the Minimum Rate onemilinig at the National 
Banks and also in the open market. 
The Rates given are those current for first-class Bills of two to three months’ term. 


1877. 





aris. Vienna. | Berlin. |Frankfort| dam. 


Open} Bak.|Ope 
te,| MrktiRate.| Mrk 


irst of Months of— | Bnk.|0 n} Bak. Buk. 
rg nem te|MrafRaterifRate | rk 
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DEIR aece-iencume 3} lt] » ‘a 34 15 | 
13 | 44 4% | 33 1 42 | 
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(HD) BANKS or GERMANY, BELGIUM, axp AUSTRIA. 


In the following Tables we eollect into one view the figures 
of the weekly returns (in Sterling) given by the Economist 


Discount prevailing at the Central Banks themselves and in 

the open market of the several places. 

Bank of Prussia bacame the Imperial Bank of Germany. 
IMPERIAL BANK OF GERMANY—BERLIN. 


| 














| Discount 
| Ex. 63 thalers ASSETS. LIsBILITIES. | Roa 
— £. amen 
| Coin |Dise'nts. a a 
Firat Weeks of— | ani land Ad- Notes. Dep’sits. nae | Bank, | Market. 


Bullion.) vances. 














 connnsitenstnennitnints | = | 


| | 


























1875 Min. £)Min. £ Min. £ Min. £ Min. £ Pr, Ct.jPr. Ct. 
ieee te 30,73 | 18,87 38,53, 5,09) 2,55) 4 3 
TEE cn cnapavecdtupiass 30,11; 19,56 39,62 5,00 2,77 | = i 
St lal 27,65/ 22.78 39,41) 5,80 234] 5 4 
le biiicnesteccetndas 22,61] 23,27 | 85,22) 5,57] 60); 6 5 
| 
| 
1876. | | 
OREN TY | 23,02 | 21,38 | 32,28| 4,80! 3.83] 4 2 
EEO | 26,07 | 21,51 | 83,83) 3,90; 6,98] ,, 2 
IN ian colts | 26,53 | 22,60 | 83,13) 2,60) 10,51)) 34) 3 
ics dat ceeded 24,54 | 25,18 | 36,06) 2,13) 8,49) _,, 34 
| } 

1877. | | | | | 
EE | 25,12/ 24,34 | 37,86) 2,10) 664) 4 | 2 
alicia | 27,60) 21,32 | 36,48| 2,10) 7,5: || ,, 2 
SEIU cissasenticicininn 27,33 | 19,29 | 84,72) 1,76) 7,42) ,, 2 
| i $4 | 
Se | 27,89 20,27 | 86,31] 1,77; 660|| ,, 24 
OT tana | 27,73 | 21,01 | 85,96| 3,38) 832) 5 4 
eta 27,62 | 18,79 | 83,41] 84) 8,66), 3} 
aE oe 27,40, 21,93 | Las] | 7,97 | 4 3 
eet | ¢7,30| 19,89 | 84.94) 77) 8295) 2 
See bivicsonealelle | 24,51/ 19,90 83,62, 81, 7,02) | | 

| | 
Ree | 
ih es sos} 28,11] 28,88 | 3627, 78) 605) 5 | 4 
| Nov i ocniaudagtanine 23,82| 2144 3410 80 624 5p) 4 
Ditiintsitinnnies ven 24,17| 20,91 82,83, 78 8384 4g) 8 
| | | 


i 





NATIONAL BANK OF BELGIUM—BRUSSELS. 
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“~———————— 
i cee reer . 


sinee Feb., 1875, adding collateral eolumne of the Rates of | 


On 1 Jan.,’76, the | 










Ex. 25f = £. 





PPP ee ee eee eT eee ey 


Cee e eee enone 


Tete e een eeee 


SPOR eee eee ee eeee 


Tee een eee 
SOOO Ree eee teens 


First Weeks of — and 
| Bullion. |Advances. 





CPP e eee epee 


+ TOO tema eee eneene 
TPR eee eee eeeeee 


eee teem eeeee 


| 
ASSETS. 





Coin 
and 








Min. £| Min. £ 





| 
| 
| 


Securities | 


| 


w| 5,52 | 10,50 
| 4,52 | 10,99 | 
| 4,56 | 10,94 
iol 4,43 | 10,78 
| | 

| 4,81 | 10,86 
w| 5,97 | 10,95 | 
ve] 588 | 10,58 
al eH 11,08 | 

| 
| 4,68 | 12,27 
ve) 4,81 | 12,14 | 
et mr 11,35 | 
..-| 6,31 | 11,87 
| 5,06 | 11,84 
wee] 4,35 | 12,08 

i 
ve) 418 | 12.43 | 
ve] 4,31 | 12,02 | 
ail 4,26 | 11,46 | 


LIABILITIES. 





Circula- 


DISCOUNT 
Rates. 


tion Deposits. | Bank. | Market. 





| 


12,89 | 





| 


| 
| 


Min.£ Min. £ 





a 


Pr. Ct./Pr. Ct. 


| 
| 


i! 


| 


2,85 | 
12,79} 244 || 
12,68 | 2.55 
12,63 | 2,32 
| 
13,34 | 2,07 
13,60 | 3,25 
12,90 | 2,71 
13,07 | 2,94 
14,03 | 2,39 
1419 | 2.47 
13,76 | 2,36 
13,71 | 2,58 
13,98 | 2.61 
13,52 | 2,48 
13,51 | 2,66 
13,28 | 2,62 
12,85 | 3,35 


2 
3 
3 
4 





denvnbetecsanediatens 11,51 12,94 
12,09 13,27 
10,85 12,94 
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Lua- Discount 
Assnrs. | BILITIES. Rares. 
Ex. 10f = €. . agence aaa 
A ' Discounts 
First Weeks of— | Coinand | and. Circulation. || Bank. | Market. 
Bullion. | Advances. 





Min. £ | Min. £ Min. € ||Pr. Ct.!Pr. Ot. 


1875 
POR -penvcsvcnsesteseorenh 14,21 | 16,39 29,28 4} 43 
BEG ~-socccrscnccavetecsod 14,04 15,60 30,04 s ie 
TE, acccesansenscanssendh 13,78 16,15 30,30 a a 
FIOT. sorereqeonvenssovceds 13,62 17,85 32,21 5 5 
1876. 
BOD. ncocovescccvccccvcoe 13,51 13,82 28,19 4} 4 
BOOT <cwcaserecsconaveneny 13,66 14,16 28,82 -_ * 
ROGR. convecssasccesesceed a 13,34 28,72) ,, ra 
BOY. “cecsesccccnescs seve wi 17,61 31,26 a = 
1877. 
TOM. . conveenssseevensenct ; 16,43 29,63 4 af 
BBD. .concveccsonccsesseud > 14,59 28,66 — 
March  .....0000 capocoeas * 13,51 27,94 a 
ABET .ccccccccceee evesoee a 12,34 26,66 = | 4 
SRI? » unedhpousesncasesaces ~ 13,31 27,75 » | 
POND eviveccvessesessneiga * 12,87 26,82 a7 
MET yoswsnernscocssoenine a 13,10 27,41 - 
Aug. ........ ereccoveceess - 12,93 27,52 > | 
SE secheczoccousenecotdel ie 14,27 28,22 ~ 
OUR, - Secusecsosccaapeaene ra 16,32 29,92 a id 
BOS connesonsenpinbuecape “A 17,26 30,74 - 
EDUR.. sordvoncecsios onecebs ce 14,90 28,83 ni | 4 





(I) THE LONDON DISCOUNT COMPANIES. 


YEAR 1877. 


RESULTS OF 1877 COMPARED WITH THE TEN YEARS 
1867-77, AND IN GREATER DETAIL WITH. THE THREE 
YEARS 1875-76. 


(ABRIDGED FRom “ Economist,” 16 Fss., 1878.) 
Wa continue the investigations of former years by classifying 
the reports of the three public Discount Companies in London 
for the half-years 1872-77, and for some purposes of the 
period 1867-77. 


As a needful preliminary, we have to repeat the observations 
made on former occasions :— 


Besides the three public Discount Companies, there are in London, 
asis well known, twenty or thirty, or even more, Discount Houses and 
Agencies — some of them of the highest credit and largest resources and 
experience—by whom is transacted by far the most considerable part 
of the discount business arising within and without the metropolis. All 
the banks and bankers also discount bills for their customers as part of 
their regular business. The transactions of the three public Discount 
Companies include, therefore, the smallest part of the business actually 
done. Still, the accounts of these Companies are the only means by 
which it is possible to ascertain from time to time the progress and 
results of this description of business. : 

In former years we have estimated that the resources and operations 
of the private firms might be approximately ascertained as being equal 
in the whole to seven concerns of the same average magnitude as the 
three public companies. In other words, taking the average of the 
figures of the public companies, and multiplying by ten, will probably 
give a fair approach to the entire facts of this branch of business in 
London. We freely admit that this is an estimate only. We continue 
it, however, because we have not been able to discover a better guide. 
The tendency of late years has been towards an increase in the number 
of private discount firms and agencies rather than towards the 
growth of one or two concerns with the conspicuous position occupied 
eo long by Overend, Gurney, and Co., and there cannot be any doubt 
that the diffusion of discount business among several competent com- 
petitors is a state of things far safer and more natural than its concen- 
tration in a few hands. 
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The Deposits, Cash, and Government Securities are :— 
(B) Loxpon Discount Companies—1867-77 —Deposits, ani 
Oash and Government, &., Securities. 

(000’s omitted—thus, 6,935, == 6,935,000/; and 54, = 54,0002.) 
























Cash and Government 
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/ 
| 
| 





| 
| 
| 


os Deposits. and Other Securities. 
ates. —_—_—_—_—_—_— -— j 
National | General | United | National | General|United | 
Discount. | Credit. Discount.|Discount.| Credit. \Dise’nt | 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
1867—31 Dec..|| 6,935,/ 763, | 1,053,] 973,| — | 54, 
1868— ,, 7,946, | 2,491, | 2,0388,] 1,338,| 260,| 70, 
1s69— ,, 8,057, | 3,576, | 1,555,| 1,100,/ 361,| 56, 
1870—30 June.) 8,089, | — 1,728, | 1,550,| — | 58, 
» —31 Dec.) 9,152, | 4,608, | 2,175,] 1,520,| 726,| 52, 
1871—30June.| 9,570,| — | 2261,| 1,542, | a | 63, 
» —31 Dec.|| 10,774, | 7,342, 1,807, | 659, | 58, 
1872—30 June.) 9,504, | — 1,985,; — | 93, 
| —~81 ~_ 11,051, | 6,366, 1,576, | 740,| 77, 
1873—30 June) 10,149,) — 2,078, — | 43, 
» -~81 Dee.) 9,661, | 6,335, 1,735, | 583, { 43, 
| 
1874—30 June! 11,070, — 2,080,| — | 987, 
» sl ry 9,569, | 5,105, 1,778, | 744, | 33, 
1875—30 June} 8,939,| — 1,818,| — | 30, 
» —81Dec..| 8,201, | 4,050, 1,698, | 631, | 42, 
1876-30 June| 7,105,/ — 1,256, — | 68, 
» —81 Dee..| 7,785, | 4,797, 1,670, | 740,| 44, 
1877—30 June| 8,987, — 1,606,; — 49, 
» —3l Dec.. 8,860, 





Nors.—At 31 Dec., 1877, the Acceptances were :—National Discount 
— ; General Credit, 338,700/; United Discount, — . 


At the National the deposits of 1877 are now a million 
sterling more than in 1876, arising, it is presumed, mainly 
from the business brought by the union with the Messrs 
Cunliffe and Fowler. At the Sennen Credit, the deposits are 
also owt a million more; while at the United Discount they 
are sensibly less in 1877, as compared with 1876. 


Mr Chaytor, speaking from the chair at the meeting of the 
National Discount, gave the following account of the business 
of the half-year ended 31 Dec., 1876 :—- 


The scarcity of bills has not affected our profits in anything like the 
same degree as the violent fluctuations in the Bank of England rate 
during the last three months. Our profits are made up—obtained like 
those of all other money dealers—out of the margin between the rates 
at which we borrow, and the rates at which we lend. These violent 
fluctuations leave us in what would vulgarly be called a hole. We are 
bound to our depositors in a great degree by the Bank rate; but with 
our customers there is no such rule, and we have to submit to heavy 
loss when the Bank rate is, as it has been lately, much above the 
market rate. Upon this particular point the difference to our profit 
and loss between the three months just before 3ist December last, and 
the three months just before 3lst December, 1876, has amounted toa 
very considerable sum to your detriment—a sum so considerable, that 
it would have enabled us to pay you a larger dividend, and to adda 
round sum to our reserve. 


The chairman of the United Discount Corporation made a 
similar statement. aes 

Now during the last half-year, the Discount Companies did, 
on two or three occasions, break away from the old rate of “ 1 per 
cent. under Bank ;” and, considering the repeated declarations 
at the half-yearly meetings of the large losses sustained by 
adherence to this rule, it is certainly a matter of wonder that 
prudent business men should persevere in a system from which 
they suffer so sharply. The circumstances of the Bank of 
England, and of the outside banks and Discount Com anies, 
have entirely changed since the rule of “one under Bank 
was set up; and the time has now fully come for the Bank of 
England, in justice to its own proprietors, and in justice to 
the public, to abandon altogether the practice of public notifi- 
cation of a minimum rate of discount, and assimilate its 
methods to those of the outside market—that is to say, the 
charging of such rates from day to day, as may suit its own 
resources and the actual demand. Under such a scheme, it 
would be just as easy for the Bank to protect its bullion 
reserve by keeping its rate above the market, as at present, 
whenever needful; and the bankers and discount brokers would 
presently discover some easy means of establishing the fair 
and reasonable rate to be allowed un deposits. 





53 
The next tab e (C) applies to 1877, the methods of former 
years regarding the volume of discount business. 
(C) Loxpoxw Dscocnt ComPantgs—1872-77—Progress cf Total | 
Means held as Capital, Reserves, and Deposits by the Three Com- 
panies, as above.—(000's omitted ; thus, 2.650/ — 2,650,0002) 
—_— SSO 




























































































Description. 31, Dec. 31 Dee., 31 Dec. 31 Dec.,|31 Dec, 31 Dec., | 
77. 76. 75. 74. | 73. 72. 
ee S04: Beh f e|@ £ | 
Capital Paid-up...... 2,650, 2,600 2,600 2.606 y 2,600 2.537 
SOrVeS....... eeeseece 610, 662, 645, 685 675 652 
— | 
4 3,260) 3,262, 3,245, 3,285) 3275 3,189 
Deposits .......2000000 18,127, 17,006, 16,124 16,947; 18,331 20,507 
Total Means ...| 21,387) 20,268 19,369 20,232] 21,606 23,696 
IL. | ’ | 
A {3C - ” "-" = - 
Vanee nt | 7129) 6,756, 6456 6,744 7,202, 7,878, 
IIL. 7 Se 
Estimate of (say) ) 
7 more Discount 
concerns (in all 71,290 67,560 64,560 67,440) 72,020; 78,780 
10) at same 
average ......... J 
BW mins. | mins. mins. mins} mins.) wins. | 
Equal (at an aver-) | 
age unexpired | | 
date of 50 days | 
of the Bills Dis- or " » wae ae 
counted) to 526 496 474 494 | 505 | S54 
total Discount | | 
per annum of 
BAY) ..ccccccoeee q | 
a \~ 
¥; £ £ £ £ £ | £ | 
Leaving to fall due | 
at each of the 7 . — ont 
300. working; 1,753, 1,653 1,580 —— 1,634; 1,850. 


days (say) ...... ) | 
ec aren nesdteheteetianiatttitestntattesinetimeestintindantniinaticasing | 
Nore.—In this table (C) the paii-up capital and reserves, and the | 
deposits held by these three public Discount Companies are first set out, | 
and then, as already stated, we assume that the private Discount | 
Houses may be represented by supposing the existence of seven public | 
similar averages, making ter in all. We adopt 50 days as sbout tke | 
average unexpired time of bills under discount. The “ turn over,” 
therefore, of resources is seven times in the 365 days. This total | 
“ turn over ” leaves a proportionate sum to fall due on each of the 300 | 
working days of the year; and this proportionate sum represents one of | 
the specific and compulsory obligations of the money market on each of | 
these days. 
| 


These figures certainly show, on the face of them, not a 
diminution, but an increase in the business done in 1877, 
whether in the discount of bills or in other ways. 


(E) Lonpon Discount Companies and Lonpon Jorr Srock Baas | 
—(A)—Entirely Metropolitan—1871-77—Comparative Results of | 
Profit and Loss Operations in the Seven Years. 














9 | 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
Profits per Cat. Expenses of cargumtaies | 
on Deposits Net Profits Profits 
after Deduct- | Management. ~ Afforded by | 
Years ing Interest Due Cent, on : 
| Allowed and | Per Cent. on ’ Busircess on | 
Ended __ Rebate, and . ‘de 
4% on Capital] Deposits. Depesite, -_ : “P | 
Dec. 31. | and Reserve. Capital. 

















t.Stk./Disent Jt. Stk.’Disent. 
Banks.|Comps.j Banks. Comps. | 
s d pr. ct. a 
22 9 9) 72 | 
4 5 12 | 6} | 
a7 7 13 43 | 
22 2 103 8 | 
ar) 11 23 | 
17 4 31 8 | 
19 10, 7 


Nore.—This table is formed on the principle of measuring the Profit | 
and Loss results in the ultimate form of the Percentage on the Cash De- 
posits, afforded by the ngures after deducting Interest - $ per | 
cent. per annum on paid-uf capital and reserves; the amount allow tor 
interest and rebate ; and bad debts and depreciations. _ Cols. 2 and 6 
give these Percentages for the Joint Stock Banks (see Focensaa, 
26 Jan., 78) and cols. 3 and 5 for the Discount C mpanies. The results 
in cols. 8 and 9 must of course be increased by the (say) 5 per cent. per 
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/annum on paid-up capital yielded by the investment of that capital, 
as enlarged by the reserves. 2 
| Im 1877, therefore, the average available fund for dividend 
would be 27 plus 5, equal to 7j per cent., for the Discount Companies 
‘and 5 plus 84, equal to 13} per cent., for the Joint Stock Banks. — 
| It need hardly be pointed out that the chief reason of the higher 
‘rate of profit obtained by the Joint Stock Banks on their deposits 
| arises from the circumstance that while the Banks hold large amounts 
| of money on current account, free of interest, the Discount Companies 
have to pay interest on the whole of the funds left with them. =F 
Table (F) collects, as usual, the facts into a small compass. 
(FP) Tureg Pvsuic Discount ComPantges, as above—Final Results— 
Total and Average of Each Year, 1877-76-75. 


Details. 1877. 1876. 


L | o£ £ £ 
Capital Paid up and Reserves. 8,260,000 | 3,260,000 | 3,245,060 
II. 


Cash Deposits ..........secceceeees | 18,127,000 | 17,006,000 | 16,124,000 
Ill. 

RORCGARROES crcshececavccecsnncesses 338,700 345,600 170,700 
IV 


Business Profits, as stated above, 116,900 | 126,690 | 122,600 
Equal on Cash Deposits to Per 





ee a | 39/21 14/10 15/2 
V. 
BaORES  covevevsssvsvesssecsuveses 47,400 47,580 51,000 
Equal on Cash Deposits to Per 
SRUIEE, © necssesnetbiniecvetantepescaen 5/3 5/7 6/3 
1, 
Met Business Profits............... 69,500 79,110 71,600 
Equal on Cash Deposits te Per 
BREUL,  snncsecnprnecoconnesensesacens 7/8 9/3 8/10 
Vil. 
Net Business Profits, equal on 
Paid-up Capital to Per Cent sa] 2} 3 24 


Add Interest on Capital and, 
Reserves Invested 








Gocvcevccosbee 5 5 5 
— _ a ee 


(J) JOINT STOCK BANKS IN LONDON—GROUP (A)— 
ENTIRELY METROPOLITAN. 


YEAR 1877. 
REPORTS FOR HALF-YEAR ENDED 31 DEC, 1877, AS 
COMPARED WITH THE HALF-YEARS’ 1873-77. 
(ABRIDGED From “ Economist,” 27 Jan., 1878.) 


Wr continue our usual investigation of Group A—that is, 
banks entirely metropolitan, for the half-year ended 31st Dec., 
1877, as compared with previous half-yearly periods. 

(A) Jowsr Stock Bangks—Entirely Metropolitan—Dec., 1877—Last 


Four Half-Years, 1877-6—Deposirs, CaritaL Parp-up, and 
RESERVES. 


(0,000's omitted ; thus, 25,61 = 25,610,000, and 78 = 780,000/.) 
i es 












apital Paid up and 


Dopesite, Conk. Reserve. 


Banks, and when tn 
Founded. 1877. 876. 1877, | 1876. 

















: | 30 
Dec, June. Dec. June. ' ene. 

£ | z 

1. Lon. & Westmstr " 25,61 25,80} 27,95 29, 2,76, 2,71 
2. Lon.Joint Stock.. 36 15,84 16,27 1.75 1,74 
8. Union ............ 89) 13,14 12,941 13,19 13, , Lal! 1,81 
oe ae 55) 3,84 3,8 | 75 
58,48 58,85) 61,63 63,5 7,08 7,01 
5. Imperial ......... 62) 2,31 2,5 3 76: 76 76 76 
6. Alliance, Lim....°62) 2,08 2,25 | 29 98 
| 62,82 63,6 8,83 8 75 
7. Consolidated ... 63) 294 28° 94| ‘93 
8. Central, Limited 63) 1,08 1,0: ll} 1 
9. Metropolita,Lim. '66) 30 19 19 
oe ee 62; 1,68 1,47 20; 20 





} 
68,72 69,231 71,42, 73,09110,37 10,31110,27/10,18 


. A oe ree 
Nors.—The London Joint Stock Bank does not, like all the other Banks, 
separate Acceptances from Deposits. Hence the 15,840,0007 must be 


largely reduced in order to arrive at the real Cash Deposi 
t posits. At Dec. 
1878, the London Joint Stock gave its acceptances as being as high as 
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~~. 


The figures above present, as regards the three older banks, 
the same results as at June last, viz., a diminution of deposits, 
as for example :— 


CasH Deposirs—Less at 31 Dec., 1877, as compared with 











same date 1875. 
SS 
| 
81 Dec.,| 31 Dec., 1877, | Dividends, 
Banks. ie 
1877. | 1875. 1877. 1876, 
£ £ £ =a 
London and Westminster ...... 25,61 28,77 || 3,16 | 14 | 14 
London Joint Stock.......sss++++ 15,84 | 19,37 || 3,53 || 16} | 16 
Darien | ......cesorersesesees pocoeese 13,14 | 14,20 |} 1,06 | 15 | 125 








54°59 62,34 || 7,75 | 


Nots.—As the London Joint Stock Bank does not separate Acceptances 


from Cash Deposits, these figures must be read subject to that 
correction. 





In these three cases, the diminution ia the two years is equal 
to, say, 12 per cent. on the totais of 3lst December, 3875. 
But, as will be observed, the dividends are better in 1877 with 
the smaller volume of deposits than they were in 1876 with 
the larger volume. In other words, the banks have found by 
experience that they make more profit by refusing to take 
money at rates which do not pay; and by discontinuing the 
allowance of interest on current accounts, which in reality are 
not worth having ; than by following blindly the former course 
of piling up liabilities without carefully calculating whether 
there was any reward for the risk and trouble. 


During the past six months the banks have to congratulate 
themselves that very decided further steps have been 
accomplished in the direction of putting an end to the old 
mechanical rule of “ one per cent. under Bank of England ” as 
the allowance on deposits, whether money was lost or made 
by the operation. No respectable bank can possibly increase 
its credit or reputation by notoriously doing its business at a 
loss—that is, by giving, say, 3 per cent. for deposits when 
it can only make 23 per cent. upon them. e London 
and Westminister Bank are entitled to great credit for the 
manner in which they have set the example in establishing 
this timely snd common sense reform. e repeat the state- 
ment, we have frequently made—viz., that the chief peril of the 
banks in London—and especially the large ones—is that their 
liabilities on deposits at interest are too vast, and the 
margin between aouneny paid away on these deposits, and the 
money obtained by using them far too small to compensate 
the shareholders for the risk, trouble, and of the opera- 
tion. Asa matter of fact, as the dividends of 1876 and 1877 
go a long way to prove, better results are to be made by the 
old system of deposits, kept down by the allowance of low rates, 
than by the new system of deposits, inflated as much as 
possible by the allowance of high rates. And by the assistance 
of the larger margin thus provided between incomings and 
eutgoings it will be possible for the banks to keep er 
reserves of ready money, which would undoubtedly tend to a 
greater stability in their business, as well as in the rates at 
which that business is carried on. 


Table (B) shows the dividends and cash reserves :— 
(B) Jowr Stock Banxs—Entirely Metropolitan—Dec., 1877—Last 
Six Half-Years—Cash, Securities, and Dividends. 
000’s omitted ; thus, 7,815, = 7,815,000. 


Dividends and 


Cash and Government, &c., 
Securities. 












1877. 1876. 1875. 


























March 9, 1878. | 
9, 1878. 


(B) Jornr Stock Bawxs—Cash, Securities, and Dividends.—(Con.) 







'| Dividends and 
Cash and Government, &c., ‘Bonus, per Cent 
Securities. | per Annum. 







































1876. 1875 1877 [18761875 Totals and Averages of Each of the Years 1877, 1876, and 1875. 
30 31 30 ils 1877. 1876. 1875. | 
Dec. | Jane.] Dec. | June £ £ £ 
ES 
10,370,000 10,270,060 | 10,090,000 | 
“sts 4 £. | 
887, 1,196] 1,033, 1,152] 530, 589,| 6 | 8 | Cash Deposits .....c..escsecessee 68,720,000 | 71,420,000 | 74,690,000 
675) 598, 666,) 6 | 6 | | 
a Ill. 
ee ae Business Profits, as stated above} 1,133,500 | 1,061,000 | 1,285,000 
'20,806,J20,068, 22,511, | —— Cash Deposits to Per| , | 
1,122, 1,246 965, 1,015, \10|10ho;10f10110 OIE. on ccccccererscecccccsncececees | 32/10 | 29/4 | $3/7 
412, 382{ 384) 306, 8) 8 8 8) 8 | IV. te saa “ a | 
. TT scsentwnssvenasveneuapesine 7,45 5, | 415,000 
85,, 108} = —82,, 68, 8) 8) 8) 81 8) 8 | Equal on Cash Deposits to Por 
307, 284) 360) 278! 8 8] 8 Oh IPA cerensacdocetpastensaipeveonal 13/5 12) 10/i1 
22,718,'22,649,122.338,'22,826,121,859,!24,178, | Net Business Profits... ighineidiactnt 686,000 626,000 870,000 
Equalon Cash Deposits to Per 
The London Joint Stock pays on the half-year at the rate | Cente -.--errseereeeeeereeeeneees 20/3 17/3 | 23/9 
of 18 per on. an annum, against 17 per cent. at same date VI 
in 1876; and the Union 15 per cent., against 12 per cent. j 7 . 
The maintenance of the dividends nee at the level of N Copital Paid nee Rr ont. | Pee 7 Ps we 
1876 has excited agreeable surprise, and is doubtless due in | aga Interest on Capital and 
poe measure to the discontinuance by the banks of the Reserves invested ............... 5 5 5 
ormer allowance of interest on current accounts, and to the a 
abatement of their readiness to take deposits at extreme, is 6 | ge S| | 


rates. There have also been few bad debts. 
er’ with its abuses is for the time at an end. 
C) Jor Stook Banxs—Entirely Metropolitan—Dec., 1877—Last 
Eight Half-Years—AccEPTANCES. 
000’s omitted; thus, 1,035, = 1,035,000. 


** Finance 


1878. 1874. 






30 31 30 
June. | Dec. | June. 


81 
Dec. 





£ £ 

1,087] 1,088,, 973, 
no ret. no ret.| no ret. 
4,402,] 4,957,| 5,290, 





3,151,| 3,390,] 3,260,| 3,944, 
541, 736,) 1,068, 694, 
642,| 583) 532,! 762, 
221,| 180) 246,| 179, 
89,| 42) 48, 26, 
4; 4 1| 15, 








The acceptances are, on the whole, less than at former dates. 


The following abstracts of Table (F) will be convenient :— 
Summary of Tapte (F)—Pasrcentaces on Casn Deposits of (1) Gross 
Prorins; (2) Expenses; and (3) Net Prorrts, 1873-7. 

r~ ross Protits.— c~Expenses—,  -—Net Gutta; 











Half-years. s dsd sds 4d s ds 

1873 June... 19 10 a ooo BEi2 
me. we ae aie a 

—- 88 7 — il - — 27 7 
1874 June... 17 - “ao . 2 11 10 
Dec. ... 15 4 a = 10 4 

a ie —— 10 2 —_ 22 3 
1875 June... 17 11 nn an 12 8 
Dec. ... 15 8 we S 10 1 

- 33 7 — 1011 —- 22 9 
1876 June... 15 4 ~{ es 9 4 

eee 14 = eee 

_ —— 29 4 —=- ll 1 —- 17 8 
1877 June... 15 10 6 5 9 4 
Dec. i cicieal eal stale 10 11 

32 10 — 13 5 —- 20 8 

The growth of the expenses since 1873, viz., from 404,600! in 


1873 to 447,500/ in 1877, illustrates an observation we have 

uently made, viz., that in a large and highly organised 
ta the tendency is unavoidable towards greater cost in 
sustaining the machine in perfect order. The “fixed 
charges ” cannot be readily accommodated to the fluctuations 
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| 

of the business, since the experience, and skill, and talent, 
¢ uired not merely to make profit, but to avoid loss and 

failure, is in itself in the nature of an increasing quantity. 


(G@) Jomr Stock Banxs—Entirely Metropolitan—Final Results— 





























| ed 
(K) UNITED KINGDOM—BILLS OF EXCHANGE 
AND PROMISSORY NOTES CREATED AND 
IN CIRCULATION AT ONE TIME—1866-76. 


THE following extracts are from a volume just privately issued, | 
entitled ‘‘ Notes on the Rates of Discount, 1866-77,” by W. J. D., | 
| (understood to be an eminent banker in Scotland). The 
paper, of which the following is an abstract, is by Mr Arthur | 
Ellis :-— | 
The only bases for an estimate of the number and amount! 
of Bills of Exchange created and put into circulation in this | 
country are the Stamp Returns. Careful investigations have 
been made by Mr Newmarch, and later by Mr R. H. Inglis’ 
Palgrave, which show what the relation of the stamp is to the 
bill, and what amount each stamp covers on the average. 


The following figures give the revenue from stamps on Bills 
_of Exchange and Promissory Notes in each year since 1866; the 
several amounts, of course, corresponding to the fluctuations in | 
the bills created, and so serving as a rough and comparative 
history of the business and financial transactions represented by | 
Bills of Exchange :— 











TaBLe A. 
Bills of Exc. & Bills of Exc. & 
Year Ended Prom. Notes. | Year Ended Prom. Notes. | 
31 March. £ 81 March. £ 
ROOF | sccddichcciiinie 730,069 ee ee 846,258 
MBG eisskce secs 690,440 SUP bxsscbecccceces 958,509 
MES veitddcseccnaes 695,438 TT cscntncomcns 985,023 
TOO Cccngticdcdsnes 719,750 FE ecackeniatehes 903,378 
Pe Ciccelibeiedoes 764,093 "Fh. nckesacehbia 852,350 


Since 1870, the distinction between inland and foreign bill 


stamps has been abolished ; but we may follow the pegertien 
in the previous year, 1865, as ascertained in Mr Palgrave’s| 
careful analysis. 
Inland. Foreign. Total. 
Year. Min. £ Min. £ Min. £. 

NOES -7  _seoreccccccecccece a i .sawese 1,200, 

RR ceil niaeeeiiei OE veiaes le ani 1,127, 

PED, cbtcaceosqssapeses i) “wanes BBE, este 1,133, 
Riss csscnapseons es one I  cccpee 1,171, | 
cscs Ey ieee BS scoas 1,264, 
SPENDS axnpcaniniunde ov Gay eepsee a dee 1,370, 
"TB, ceceanonqnenporrs = 768, ...... 1,553, 
"TIM + decccscccaenigocne ae 790, cee 1,597, 

"THEE medinggscecescooses Fille .casede 1,470, 
TFS, : ovicntextumgeceee Fly  cnnces oak, sain 1,385, 

TEENS = scngen quapnetes GBB, cevcee GO, «sane 1,246, 
ee acerca peat i a 


wrote in 1873, and, so far as the Statistical Re- 
turns are a guide, his observations as to the proportions of home and | 
foreign trade would seem now to require revision; and therefore the 
proportion of inland bills appears for the past four years to be under- 
stated, according to this method, and that of foreign bilis at the same} 
time overstated. 


Nore.—Mr Palgrave 
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e formed of the amount of foreign bills which circulate in 
xe rues: But with inland bills the case is different, for 
Mr Palgrave’s analysis of 1,400 bills showed what their average 
usance was. In what we, adhering to the plan pursued by that 
gentleman, here call Group I., the average existence of the bills 
drawn was found to be about 28 months; in Group II. rather 
longer, viz., 35 months; and in Group III. longer still, 
viz.,4 months. This being stated, we have the following tables 
of the total amount of inland bills in circulation at one time 
(per Mr Palgrave’s data). 


| Year. Min. £j Year. Min. £ 
anne cance ieleieniecanesous Sd SnD - ‘vscscevseasateies. gauaae 149, 
SD cidinseboesasvbdee cieses 124 MDE: + <csecscaeassstocéebenssee 166, 
ID eetiias a, acne 135 UR tic capes ieee abs 212, 
PAL sseusceteiaiuzessoads 149, TEM‘. qusansaneiatbeiheanaiine 211, 
OD * saosehshoeiatabttnicsnes 148, 





The following table (B) may be considered the real point of 
interest. The principle adopted in it corresponds to what was 
followed by Mr Newmarch, and copied by Mr Palgrave. (A 
difference of treatment, resulting from the different experiences 
of these two gentlemen in the masses of bills each of them 
‘investigated, has, however, brought out results so widely at 
variance that we feel compelled to exhibit the effect of both 
calculations, adopting Mr Palgrave’s basis, however, as being 
the more recent. ) 

_ The comparative results are :— 








Average Bill. | Average Usance. 


| 
| 
| 





Groups. a a ea 
| NX) PB | XN. P. 
a 4 £ | Months. | Months. 
Bite carwteesvens meester Siam ctr 9 | 16 || 3-14 pete 
Ae siacleesuieoesndsislihiinoods nial 27 | 141 |} 3845 | — 
I i aa i alae lea 1,056 | 1,862 | 4:20 — 
TABLE B 


Intanp Bitts—In Groups—Estimated Totals Created and in Existence 
at One Time. 


LT 

















Average In Existence One 
Year. Groups and Totals Created. | Usance. ; 
|| Months. Time. 
| 
| | | 
| Min. € | Min. £ £)| Min. € 
| 1866-7 ...... L 74, | 28 7 
II. 180, 35 
| III. 416, | 40 
| ———| 670, | 209, 
1867-8 ...... I. 76, | 28 
II. 7, 35 
UL 359, | 40 
————} 612, | 189, 
| 1868-9 ..... 1. 76, | 28 
Il. 176, | 85 
Il. 348, | 40 
602, | 186, 
1869-70...... I. 78, |} 28 
II. 181, | 35 
IIL 344, 40 
enmceeind a, if 186, 
| 1870-1 ......) 79, | 28 
Il. 181, | 35 
ml | 416 | 40 
677, || 210, 
| 1871-2 ...... L424 EE .. 
| II. 222, | 35 
Il. 404, 40 
699, | 216, 
1872-3 ...... L 72, | 28 
| II. | 236, | 35 
ll. 476, | | 40 
| ———| 785, | 244, 
18734 ...... | « 74, | | 28 
| © | 241, | 35 
|} Ik | 491, | 40 
| | 807, | 251, 
1874-5 ...... F om, 75, 2-8 
| Il. 234, | | 35 
I | 438, | 44) 
—| 743, | ———| 232, 
1875-6 ...... | 76, | e-|  W, 
. 230, | | 85 | 67, 
Il. 403, | | 40 134, 
———| 711, | i—_——| 219, 
1676-7 ...... 1. 69, | O00 -4- ae 
| IL 214, | 88-1 -@ 
IIL. 352, | , 40 117, 
636, Pal? 196, 


After 1871, the Inland Revenue Returns do not distin- 
guish between inland and foreign bill stamps sold, and in 
the table below, the numbers in each group have been esti- 
| mated in the same proportion to the total number of inland and 








ee See Cee ee aS NO) as a as 
| su", BSry see SAU PUILOS Bg as Dig 
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a to bills in existence at one time, no reliable estimate can | foreign bill stamps of its class, as existed in 


| 
| 
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the three ye 
1868-69 to 1870-71, viz. :-— years | 


Inland Bills. Foreign Bills, 


eeeesecesece ‘7 percent. ....., 23 per cent. 
i TE conenmundins 59 al. shecee 41 * 
~ a penny 45 teen psn 55 


9 


——— eee 
The returns for the years 1874-75 and 1875-76 have not yet 
been issued, and the estimate below is based upon the revenue 
from stamps during these years, as compared with the amount 
for the preceding year (1873.74), and the groups in the same 
proportion to each other as in that year. 
TABLE C. 


GioupI. Group II. Group TI. 
Above 50/ and Total Bills in 
Of or not above Circulation at 
under 50/. 3001. Above 300/. one Time. 
Average. Average. Average. A verage 
Year. min £. mln, £. mln. £. mln. £ 
1857-8......... a vied . SI cents ~~. ro 202, 
TD nccceee eo ee RI6,  .oxsee 178, 
59-60 ...... Ce ee 128, ...... 194, 
boty Ty dabice nee 207, 
a oe OB, mee BM, dass 204, 
iencetsess y eencel _ 136, ...... 208, 
Wert.....nscses re Gl, cscs 156, 5-881, 
"64-5...... —— GE, ecere 178, a. ccce 285, 
EB cence o—Sly—-wease 56, -- sve. o- 378, | ceves . 267, 
1866-7......... BB, cesese ee 259, 
ee a Pe while Sees doping 242, 
BD isdsccnse ‘Dy + scence a BEB, ‘vccie - 243, 
wed ih. BF, | sdeses BOB, nikSe 246, 
OPE scscence BG, wnsee- Ws sebshe ee - 260, 
"Se edeecesil ee 208, ...... 288, 
cata Ale :cennens 64, seovee 230, .coeee 319, 
Beene hy. civere a . -—— 328, 
i. Be. derase a. osname 301, 
Pe Desens ann ae a; Ale | bwete 284, 


Mr Newmarch said, in 1851, “ There is a most marked distinc- 
tion to be drawn between several classes of bills, and these lines 
of separation have reference chiefly to the bills themselves. If I 
have succeeded in the arrangement of these groups, I have 
included in Group III. the bills which are drawn for considerable 
surrs between merchants, producers and manufacturers, and 
wholesale dealers, and between importers and large consumers 
of raw material; or, speaking generally, between merchants 
and dealers.”” This class may also be said to comprehend all 
financial transactions which take the form of bills, 

“Group IL, in like manner, is intended to contain the class 
of bills drawn between houses of less extent of business, and 
wielding a less powerful capital, and also between large whole- 
sale houses aud the better class of retail dealers—in general 
terms, between dealers and retailers. 

‘‘ Group I. is meant to include the small bills which belong 
essentially to retail trade, and may be described with consider- 
able propriety as drawn between ‘retailers and consumers’; or 
where the acceptor does not happen to be the actual consumer, 
still carrying on business of so limited an extent that he is only 
one step above the class who do literally consume, on the supply 
of their own personal wants, the commodities they purchase. 

“The general result, therefore, is this, that by the intro- 
duction of this arrangement into groups, we have before us, 
with more or less of completeness, the three great compartments 
into which the trade of the country may be distinguished. 

By means of this division, we come to a knowledge of the 
class of trade which has fluctuated most in times of inflation and 
contraction. “Good” trade and ‘ bad” trade alike appear to 
have touched the masses but little. The retail group and the 
middle-man group have varied but little in the ten years. 
It is the wholesale group—that relating to large speculative 
transactions—of bills which show the most distinct fluctuations. 
From Table D we may extract the following figures, in order to 
bring out these fluctuations the more clearly :— 

TaBLe D. 


INLAND BiLLs—Group IIL, Relating to Wholesale Transactions 
Created in Years as under. 


Amount Amount 

Created. Created. 
Year. min. £ | Year. mln. £ 
1866-7 





Nortr.—1866-7 was the year succeeding the Overend panic; 1870-1 


was the year succeeding Franco-German War; 1873-4, crisis—Jay 
Cooke panic in America. 


It would hardly be correct to treat foreign bills in exactly the 
Same manner as inland. The proportions are different in many 
respects, and a foreign bill of the same amount as an inland 
bill would represent a very different transaction. It will 


en en eae ae 


!19,089,'18,698 18,522, 18,979h18,940, 21,256," bulge! | | 








Economist, 
March 9, 1878. 


therefore, perhaps, be better simply to take the average total 


of inland bills in existence, as already arrived at, and treat the | tion of the past te 


totals of foreign bills in the same manner. Thus— 
Inland Bills, Average Total 
Groups L, IL, TIL, Bills in 
in Existence at Leavingfor Existence at 
one Time. Foreign Bills. one Time. 
Year. mln. £ mln. £, min £ 
WEE ccstecccsssece SL nein i seseepian 319, 
, bee sa cinties ee 393, 
THEY “cdosinpesvorece a” esniensige ee 393, 
MN ee ate a ae eee 376, 
TD ciasbncecvdlios ee BGR, ~ -seccesess $51, 
WD sodececsvedties ae ee 353, 
SB croccnccccdsses BR, tiiseess TIO) « owncveccs 365, 
een E> inipiuratie ol: EE: ialasiainsean 395, 
rr I “etecncgast Sy cbccenses 431, 
, ee 244, rr 491, 
. ee hs \henehd ee 505, 
WHEN), Zatdsnmnevedtes eee BBL,” - covceeee 463, 
ED sumtanssstonues a rr 436, 
a ee 0  tenicses BDB,® - ccrceske 388, 





* These proportions, as we have already remarked, seem to give too 
much to foreign bills, which have probably fallen off during the three 
years under review, in accordance with the greater decline in foreign 
than in home trade. 








Mr Palgrave makes a reduction, to a certain extent, of his 
amount of inland bills by the bills, “‘ England on foreign,” and 
does not include in the “estimated averaze circulation of 
foreign bills in England” those drawn “ foreign on foreign.” 
When the question relates to the effect which the general volume 
of bills created and existing has on the rate of discount, it must 
be kept in mind that the class of bills ‘‘ England on foreign” 
are rather negotiated on ’Change and sent abroad, than dis- 
counted in London. On the other hand, the class of bills, 
“foreign on foreign,” while they remain in this country, are 
very frequently used as the foundation of loans in the London 
market, and to that extent add to the general amount employed 
in the discount of, or in loans on, bills of exchange. 


(L) THE PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION OF 
GOLD AND SILVER, 1866-76. 


e countries mainly producing gold have been Australia 
—— and Russia. The production of no other part of the 
world need be taken into account, as the difficulty and cost of 
mining the metal elsewhere are so relatively great, that even Sir 
Hector Hay’s (of Mocatta and Co., bullion dealers) rather 
arbitrary estimate of 500,000/ as the yearly production of 
‘¢ other countries,” seems to be excessive. We prefer to take 
the detailed figures published in the Economist, relating to the 
production of those three gold-producing countries, believing 
them to be complete and exhaustive, and we merely add Sir 
Hector Hay’s aggregate, as in his estimate given to the Silver 
veer Gotp—Yearty Propuction, 1867-76. 

(Extracted from Mr Giffen’s Statistics as supplied to the Silver 
Committee, 1876.) 


0,000’s omitted; thus, 8,78 = 8,780,000. 





Deposits 

















Sir 
Net | Coinage jat United i 

: . States |PT°4UC-| Total |] Hector 
Year. |P=prts; of | Mints of | tion in mot 

from j|Australn. ee eaie * 
a igures. 

Austr: lia ay g 
min. £ | min. £ | min. £ | min. £/ min. £ |} min. £ 
1867 878 613 | 337 | 20,70] 22,80 
-— | 434| 3,50] 19,51 || 21,94 
69 | «10.38 5,51 | 410] 21,28 || 21,24 
70 | gag 5,17 441 | 19,05 || 21,37 
ml 760 646} 49:| 21,79] 21,40 
246| 4,77| 17,56 || 19,91 
= eer on 5,77 4,50 | 21,94 || 19,24 
Rl 6.50 5,94 4,03 | 19,88 || 18,15 
en 6.50 6,85 4.00 | 21,36 || 19,50 
16. ....| 5,00 | | 840} 4,00] 21,16] 21,00 
Total... 79,30 | 26,26 | 57,07 | 41,62 | 204,26 |] 206,56 


The aggregate production being about 200 million £ in the ten 
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is found to have been coined ; and reckoning an equal propor- 
n years’ production, we get the above amount 
of 20 million £ as the absorption in the arts, manufactures, and 
luxuries in which gold is required. We can test this figure, 
too, by summarising the gold coinage of the past ten years, 
thus— 

Corxace of Gotp 





Pivo-yeare, 1867-71 .......100. cccccsccecceees 92,19 min. £ 
FEO LIND vcrsciscecctnnescccnennvie 92,61 ,, 
TOD PONG oc cacsndscenpencscoepnaviicieces 185,00 min. £ 


* See Economist, June 29, 1872. 


And this total, deducted from the ten years’ production, and 
allowing for re-coinage, leaves something like the sum we have 
mentioned as the consumption of gold in the arts and manu- 
factures, in which, too, must be reckoned ordinary waste and 
wear. 

The next deduction from the gross production will be the 
increased stocks in the principal banks and treasuries of the. 
world. From the table which will be found farther on, it will 
appear that about 80 millions sterling have been added to such 
stocks during the past ten years. 


Next, we have to make a very large deduction on account of 
the new gold coinage demand for Germany, and our estimate | 


being that 50 million £ is the net sum retained there for circula- | 
tion or minor bank reserves, we may now calculate the amount. 
| 
! 


left to deal with, after allowing for those three deductions :— 


min £ 
Go_p—Gross production 


Consumption in the arts ............ 
Added to reserve in banks ......... 
Retained in Germany 


eee eee eee 





ee ee 


i 

| 

i 

20,00 
51,61 | 





gold, partly, perhaps, to be hoarded and put out of sight 
(though the spread of banking facilities has tended rather to 
produce the opposite effect), and partly to raise prices. The 
sum, great as it is, however, must be considered a very trifli 
one compared with the immense amount of gold which was 
already in circulation; and the conclusion will be that prices 
can hardly have been much affected 
gold production. 

Taking as basis Sir Hector Hay’s estimate of the annual pro- | 
duction of silver up to 1874, and inserting for 1874, 1875, and | 
1876, the figures which have come out later, we can tabulate with | 
some accuracy the cause of silver production for the past ten 
years. The details are the following :— 


by the large increase of | 


0,000’s omitted ; thus, 2,70 = 2,700,000 and 14 = 140,000. 





| Silver Produced in | 





Mexico 
and 
South 


America. 


Year. United Other Total. 


Russia. 





States. | Countries., 


i 

| £ £ £ £ £ 
eens | 270 | 

2,40 

2,40 

3,20 

4,60 


6,00 14 
5.50 14 
5,00 10 
5,00 ll 
5,50 ! ll 


2,00 
2,00 
2.00 
2,00 
2,00 


10,84 
10,04 - 
9.50 
10,31 
12,21 


~~ 


v.40 
5,45 
6,50 
7.00 
7,00 


2,00 
2.00) 


2.00 


5,20 10 
4,20 | 10 


13.95 
12,35 
13,60 


5,00 10 
5,00 | 10 2,00 14,10 
5,00 | 10 2,00 | 14,10 


—_— -_—— Ss —————— - 
ee — 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








47.00 52,00 1,11 20,00 | 120,11 | 





* Estimate. 








For 1874 and 1875 there have been conflicting figures, but the | 
differences of estimate have chiefly affected the yield of the 
United States mines. A careful sifting of the evidence of 
United States officials on that point may be found in the Report 

| of the Select Committee on Silver, p. Xiv. 


' 


i 


' 
| 


} 


The yearly production of silver since 1866 has been absorbed 


q : . . v d second as a commodity, | 
see how it has been disposed of. First, that | in two ways—first as a currency, ant >| 
_ sag bose as by an absorption in the arts, and the | jts low market value having increased the demand for it under | 


manufacture of ornaments, &c., which may be set down at | each form. 


illi for the ten years. We put this figure because, as was 
oes . the evidence of Mr Seyd, out of a total gold pro- 


duction of 500 millions for 25 years since 1848, only 350 millions | Rose since 1870, until in 1875 it was 
cae 


£ 
, ion of si . which was in 1867 only... 10,845,000 
The yearly production of silver, whic a eae 


SOOO EER RRR H THREE nee 





And thus it appears that about 51,611,000] is the amount 
which has gone into circulation in gold-using countries during 
the ten years, partly to make good the wear and tear of previous 
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| . 
| During the 10 years under review, 120,115,000/ of new silver 
‘has been produced and sold on the market. 


In the great banks and treasuries of the world the stores of 
silver were— 





£ 
Be BODE, WOE wsicscvcnecccscecce cessor secesnscnccssen 44,035,000 
Hn TBTT, oo  evovecendbubekeuscibuleseeediaesesesere 46,060,000 
TNCTCASO ...ssececesessereererer seneeeees 2,025,000 


The estimate of the Silver Committee for the use of silver in 
the arts in Europe was about 2 million pounds a-year, or 
20 million pounds, 1867-76. Hence we have— 








mln. £ 
Silver produced 1867-76 (ten years) .......:-.+++0 120,11 
mln. £ 
Less retained in banks ...............sss00.08 2,02 
And used in arts and manufactures ...... 20,00 
SEE. cicsicctgintaaniipinent pveegéhiniae’ 22,02 
Tail innnetnnnnitinaneniatenihiienmtiabaiamamenennenn 98,09 
Add, for sales of cast-off German silver coins ... 10,00 
Total available for currency purposes 108.09 
The East—India, Egypt, China, Japan, &c.—has taken the 
larger part of this sum, which has been available for circulation 
throughout. 
Sriver to Inpra. 
roln. £ mln. £ 
BET sccuvesercecnmpeurtenneeee 2,05 BOTS nrccvevseretoovsesoussessss 3,47 
EB ..ncencenvennenquneenennsens 3,55 "76 covccccecee covceceasoocees 7,77 
WD .noserccccnvcrangeasensones 6,56 "75 sossesseereecsresescessenes 4,54 
DO axicccceunzunegipinnterieess 2,23 "76 ...coccce ss covcecccooooeee 11,09 
"UL sccquaptnemesasscssqioose 3,89 — 
oe cv keranensenenbecesseussace 6,53 Total (ten years)...... 51,71 
| These exports are from Great Britain and Mediterranean ports 


only, and we must add some millions as the direct unknown 
export from California, Mexico, &c., to China and other 
countries. There will then remain about 40 million £, most of 
which appears to have been taken during the past ten years to 
supplement the subsidiary silver currencies of European 
countries, principally the Latin Monetary Union, including 
| France, Belgium, Italy, Switzerland, and Greece. 

The total value of the silver coined by the British Mint 
during the ten years has been only 5,642,406/, nominal ; costing 
only 4,096,6121 as bullion. 

AwaLrsts of Stocks of Gotp and Sirver in the Leading Banks and 


Treasuries of the World, 1866 and 1876. 
(0,000's omitted ; 5,44 — 5,440,000, and 80 = 800,000.) 
Go 


ld. Silver. 
Banks. Min. £ Min. £ 
Bank of France—-1866 ........ccecccccsoscosescccees ana 5,44 
ms ee: EP IIE GE). jnvvcccccnyinconces 65,00 ...... 21,84 
Bank of Belgium—1866..,.........c.ccccessssccsseses B00 even ° 50 
* == °76 (March) .....cccccccccscce Te. -sesces 1,20 
) ’ 
| Stock im Italy—1866 ..........ccccccccccssssseeeceses RE aici 16,92 
” — ‘76 SOT ERE H eRe HEHE EEE Hee Eee — | ee — 
Imperial Bank of Russia—1866 .................. Tee aise 80 
‘es “ ee DD Senctisthibecnision £4.00 - -cocees 4,35 
, Austrian National Bank—1865 (end of) ......... ead 12,00 
| ” ” — ‘76 ee eeeeeee POe eee ee eeee 6,68 scenes 6,98 
Indian Department of Issue—1867 (1 Jan.)...... — —seeees 6,29 
1 ” ” — ‘76 Tee eee eee eennee —_—  veenee 5,51 
Danish National Bank—Gold received 1871-5... 3.23 ...... — 
Danish Government—Silver sold by, 1873-6 a 85 
In Banks of Sweden and Norway—1866......... __- 1,22 
” - a — °75-6...... = 48 


United States (estimate of Director of the 
NE icitenstinicccteciiiadantiiie ties a 6,02 


GoLp ani Sitver (Recapitulation). 
(0,000’s omitted, as before.) 


1866. 1876. Increase. Decrease. 
Gold. Min. £ Min. £ Min. £ Min. £ 
Bank of England ......... 19,40 ... 2800 ... 860 1.0 — 
Bank of France............ ao. .. eR0. .- S108 .« _- 
Bank of Belgium ......... SC aS! ee COUP ~~ 
Stock in Italy ... ........ 17,22... o> eee — .. 17,22 
|; Bank of Russia............ 708 BM wi | ms 
Bank of Austria ......... ce “see Se aca Se — 
| 
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1866. 1876. Increase. Decrease 








Gold. Min. £ Min. £ Min. £ Min. £ 
Scandinavia ............006 Sos SA oe oa 
Indian Issue Department — oe — inne ~ ab ili 
United States ............ — .. 80,30 ... 3030 .. — 

Total gold ............ 68,74 ... 151,39 ... 99,87 ... 17,22 
Dedact decrense .. ..ccccccccccscesssccscscsccce eoce §=6417,38 
82,65 
1866. 1876. Increase. Decrease. 
Silver. Min. £ Min. £ Mln. £ Min. £ 
Bank of France...........- S44 ... M04... 160 i — 
Bank of Belgium ......... 7... Me « na = 
Stock in Italy ......cecves 16,92... — se -—= oo 16,92 
Bank of Russia........,... Sw SO ww. «6B ke ee 
Bank of Austria eeeeeeeee 12,00 ee 6,98 ee “- eee 5,01 
Scandinavia .........0.0+0s 2,07... CS on == poem 1D 
Indian Issue Department 6,29 ... 5,51 ... — ave 78 
United States ............ ae... ee 6,02 ‘ aaa 
Total allvar _...cessss 44,03 ... 4688 ... 2666 ... 2431 
ee ND oo cacaccchaseahstosceee 24,31 
2,35 
Nore.—The gold newly coined by German mints to the £ 
SE SFO GOR cocsvecstntnsnstennnensnsiinnermianneniinineniene 71,500,000 
Less old gold recoined (say) .........sseseseees -- £16,500,000 
And gold dribbled out of the country (say)... 5,000,000 
- 21,500,000 
Net amount retained (say) .....c.sssececeeseses seeese 50,000,000 


The silver recorded as sold by the German Government since 
the coinage reform began was, at the end of September, 1876, 
8,216,0001; but since then very large sums have been sold, 
perhaps enough to bring the total up to 20 millions by the 
middle of 1877. 


The proportion of gold in the yield of the Comstock Mine is 
45 per cent., and of the whole bullion product of Nevada 37 per 
cent. Of the so-called silver, or base bullien, 28 per cent. is 
gold, in the total above given 5 per cent., or 5,082,250 dollars; 
is lead. The report goes on to say :— 


“ As lead is an important element in what is herein termed 
base bullion, we might add that of Missouri and Illinois, value 
approximately 1,500,000 dollars, which, with the gold and 
aoe of the Lake Superior country, Virginia and North and} 
South Carolina, amount, say, 500,000 dollars, would swell the 
gross product to over 100 million dollars forthe year. The lead 
product of Utah, Nevada, and California exceeds that of the 
remainder of the United States and territories combined, and in 
tonnage is greater in 1877 than ever before, though not exceed- 
ing in value that of 1876, the average price having been lower 
than for many years past.” 


The gross productof the enumerated districts in 1877 was 
greater by about 1,700,000) than in 1876. Of this excess 
400,000/ is gold, and 1,300,0001 silver. Assuming that the 
annual exports of silver to India, China, and the Straits since 
1851 have been greater than before that date, it appears, accord- 
ing to this report, that the 1877 export was the greatest ever 
known, aggregating 23 million £. The greatest previous amount 
was 16,730,000! in 1857. The significant fact which this report 

in makes prominent is rather the enormous production of 
gold than the over-production of silver. Were we to take 1877 
as a normal year, it would seem that the actual yield in silver of 
North American mines would barely cover half the demand of 
the East. 1877 was, however, in several respects an uncommon 
ear, through the heavy demands for bullion entailed by the 
ndian Famine; but in any case, were there no other causes at 
work to depress silver, it is obvious that the production of North 
America alone ought not to do it. 


The following table gives the bullion production of the 
Comstock Lode alone for 1877, compared with 1876 :— 


Gold. Silver 

Company. Min. £ Min. £ 
California. eqnanseqpecnseqegee guests Bape evcencansees 1,90 
Consolidated Virginia............... 121  .cocccceecee 1,41 
PUNE sé ncccusnipinsesnetuangnepecend pron ,28 
I ele a a ,08 
NT ccsimecssctnntanin iecceiseneioese , eee 04 
QOREP  canneccocerersecerermanves JOB. . cceevecoenes 303 
Amount of tailings ..............0006 oD . cunsnasesees 38 
DUCE ccccéctecsccuesvnnsenabend BD cevkcetaoses 4,03 
"We cusshpesnntmingnaidibinieds "eee 4,00 





The amount in silver is in silver dollars 4124 grains 900 fine, 
and includes discount. 
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bullion dealers there, give the following figures of the produce of 
United States and Territories in 1877. 


| Gold Dust and 









































| Ores | 

Bullion. Gold || and | 

States | and | Base | 
Other | Silver | Bullion’ Total. 

1877. By Ex-Convey-| byEx-|} by | 

press. ance. | press. | Freight 
Min. £ Min. £ | Min. £/ Min. £| Min.& 
California ...5...csssecseseeee 290) 14 |] 24! ,85| 3.68 
Wawa. .cdithsdecsidteeceecssvve | 09 — | 890 1,36 | 10,32 
QreGOM secvecdecccece eceecee ve 20, 4) — — | we 
Tdaho ......0.. Sacer sehcaieene’ 23) os] — | — | <6 
MGURAG «....checacscecccecceses 37, 03) 04 06 | |50 
I Nihil ecalhsatiaeat na 2] Ol} 2 1,33 1,65 
crane teatis-ortrenenneas Ds sie 7.7 ,80 ol} 1,74 
8 eee eee | 02 — | 06 — | ,08 
iil cheat naa | 02] — | 0} 8s) ‘17 
Dakota ...... ol ie De. ae | he — | 20 
Mexico ...... ahi eaalteatmenas | ,01 — | 20 | ,07 28 
British Columbia ............ 28) 02) — | —| 425 
| 5,00! 87/1 1050 | 4001 20,00 


(M) THE MINIMUM RATES OF DISCOUNT ADVER- 
TISED BY THE BANK OF ENGLAND DURING 
THE LAST TWENTY YEARS — 1857-76 — AND 
THE INFERENCES THEREFROM AS REGARDS 
THE FUTURE. 

[From the Eoonosasr, July, 1877.] 

The prevalence for more than twelve months—exactly 378 days, 
from 20th April, 1876, to 3rd May, 1877—of the rate of 2 per 
cent, per annum as the advertised minimum of the Bank of Eng- 
land has naturally directed attention to the variations of that 
advertised rate during former periods. 


On five occasions since 1856 the rate has been as low as 2 per 
cent. per annum, viz., in 1862, when it was 2 per cent. for 8g 
days ; in 1867, for 159 days; in 1868, for 324 days, or over ten 
months; in 1871, for 70 days; and now on the last occasion, 
1876-7, when 2 per cent. has prevailed for more than a year. It 
is, of course, understood that the advertised minimum rate of the 
Bank of England means the rate below which the Bank will not 
discount bills of exehange, or make advances on mercantile se- 
curities for short periods. It is also understood that while the 
advertised minimum over a considerable period represented with 
substantial accuracy the general rate of interest in London on 
the best commercial securities, there have been—more particu- 
larly during the last three or four years—weeks and months 
when the market rate was considerably below the Bank of Eng- 
land minimum : and when, therefore, for all practical purposes as 
regards the discount business of the Bank, its rate might as well 
have stood at 3 or 4 as at 2 per cent. 


It is further well understood that the movements of the Bank 
as ds its minimum rate are governed almost entirely by the 
fluctuations of the cash reserve nai and coin) of the banking 
department. The entire thought and language of the last gen- 
eration regarding what was called, in most vague and misleading 
language, ‘‘ the regulation of the currency,” or, “the control of 
the circulation ” by the Bank of England (meaning by currency 
and circulation the amount of Bank of England notes in the 
hands of the — has become obsolete. The uniform testi- 
mony of the actual facts over a long series of years has convinced 
every one that, assuming ordinary prudence of management, the 
only control which banks, and especially the Bank of Englani, 
can exert over credit, markets, and prices, is by changes in the 
rate of interest. 

The following table (A) gives, for 1857-76, the number of 
changes, up and down, in each year, and the number of days in 
each year during which the several minimum rates prevailed. 
The twenty years divide themselves into six groups of years, 
viz :— 


Beovsse 1857 .» one year ... high rates ... with 9 changes. 
7 1858-62 ... five years ... medium , ... , 38 % 
i asacdas "63-66 ... four ,, «. high ara | a 
TV cccce 'OT-71 ... five ,, ..- low a. a a i 
V....... °72-74... three , .. medium , .. , Sl 4, 
VL...... °76-76... two  «... low oh she 
‘20 years 204 changes. 


AND REVIEW OF 1877. 
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Messrs Wells, Fargo, and Co., of San Francisco, the chief 
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By means of the two following tables (B and ©), we obtain 
| in a short form, the general results of the details in (A) :— 


(B)—Bank of Exctaxp Rares, 1857-76—Abstract of Table (A), as | 
regards the Groups of Years of High, Medium, and Low Rates. 


F acencal 


| No. of Changes. 


j 
; 
a} 


No. of Years. Character. | Rauge. 
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| Years. EL eeguayygameees 
| } Rise. | Fall. | 
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\Per Cent.) No. 

| 1857 high rates 54 @ 10) 

1858-62 medium rates 2 
1863-6 | high ratés 3 

| 1867-71) low rates | 2 
1872-4 |medium rates! 24 

pire low rates | 2 | 
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In the periods of high and medium rates, the instances of | 
rise and fall are nearly equal in number ; but in the periods of 
low rates, the number of changes in the direction of fall 
naturally predominate. Over the whole twenty years, the 
number of changes average about one in every five weeks. In 
the high rate period, 1863-6, the changes were almost one in 
every three weeks ; and in the medium rate period, 1872-4, the 
changes were still more frequent. It cannot admit of any 
question, that changes so incessant and harrassing are a grave 
defect of the system under which they arise and become 
necessary. 


In the next table (C) we ascertain the precise proportion of 
time (in years and months, and the percentage of them of the 
whole twenty years) during which the several rates prevailed : 


(C)—Banxk of Enctaxp Rares, 1857-76—Abstract of Table (A) as 


regards the Duration of the Several Rates, and the Percentages of 
the total 20 Years. 









oo) Percentages of 
} 26 Years. 
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Period in 20|Percentages 0 


Rate Years. 20 Years 
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The evidence of this table brings out a result for which, we | 
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daresay, that few persons will be prepared, remembering as 
they will the several occasions of acute or sub-acute panic 
since 1856—namely, the very large proportion of the twenty 
years during which the rate has been low. Asa matter of fact, 
the rate has been 24 per cent., or under, for 54 years (25 per | 
cent.) of the whole twenty ; and 3 per cent. for 44 years (21 per 
cent.) ; making 9} years (46 per cent.) at 3 per cent. or under. 

Rates, more than 3 and not more than 4 per cent., have pre- | 
vailed for 44 years (23 per cent. ), giving a general result of 14) 
years (69 per cent.) out of the twenty during which the rate | 
has not exceeded 4 per cent. | 


Referring back to table (A) we find that these low rates have 
chiefly prevailed since 1866. During the ten years 1867-76, 
there have been six years during which the rate has not) 
exceeded 3 per cent., and for nearly four of these six years the 
rate was per cent. or under. Further, during 24 years of | 
the ten since 1866, the rate has been over 3 and not more than | 
4 per cent.; so that we arrive at this summary :— 
Prevatence of Low Baxx of Exctaxp Movusum Rare. 


Ten Years, Twenty Years, 
1867-76. } 867-76. 
i 

; 





Rates. 
24 or under 
3 per cent......-.ceeeeeeeee 
4 


ereneee 
eccesescessosss 6S CUS US = 


eeeeeeree 


” 





As cerns the outside market, it may be safely said that 
since 1366 the rates have been considerably less than 24 per 
cent., not for four years, as above, but for much nearer six 
years, Before we conclude, we will endeavour to find the reason 
for these lower rates during recent years. 
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| The actual range’of rates during the twenty years, and for 
the six groups into which the period is divided :— 
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II. 

The rate of discount in London, as elsewhere, but especially 

in London, is the exceedingly sensitive measure of the conflict 





(of supply and demand of and for a commodity, the market 
| price of which changes, perhaps, more quickly than that of 
any other article of commerce. The rates of discount in London 
| vary, not only from day to day, but frequently many times in 
the same day; and chiefly because of late years London has 
pearegee the great financial centre; and because the telegraph 
has rendered it instantly accessible from the remotest quarters. 
On the side of supply, the Bank of England is necessarily 
governed by the magnitude of the resources within its own con- 
trol; that is to say, the public balances—the private deposits — 
and the amount of bank notes circulating outside the Bank 
itself, and still more by the magnitude of the cash reserve of 
the banking department, the only reserve of coin available for 
meeting ultimately the cash liabilities of the Bank itself, and 
of the country at large. 





But, besides the supply of loanable capital controlled by the 
Bank of England, there are the far larger amounts of loanable 
capital collected in London by private and joint stock banks 
and bill-brokers. With these outside funds the Bank of 
England has te compete; and, except on the occasions when 
apprehension is excited regarding the sufficiency of the banking 
reserve, it is these outside funds which really control the rate of 
discount. But this is a state of things which did not exist 
twenty, or even fifteen years ago, in any degree so completely as 

it exists at present. In 1857, for example, the Bank of England 
ihad 30 millions of private deposits and circulation ; and the 
‘deposits in all the then joint stock banks in London were 
‘under 14 millions, or less than half. In 1858 the similar figures 
for the Bank were 38 millions, and for the joint stock banks 
‘about the same. In 1863 the Bank figures were 36, and the 
|joint stock bank deposits 54 millions. In 1875 the Bank 
‘figures were 46, but the Joint Stock Bank deposits had risen to 
100 millions, or more than double those of the Bank. There 


are no precise means of stating in figures the deposits controlled 
| by the private banks and the bill-brokers. 


As regards the demand on the loanable funds collected in 
London, there are no means of stating statistically to what 
extent it has been enlarged or changed in character, but it is 
_very well known that in both respects the alterations have been 
|great. Of the enlargement of the demand for mercantile dis- 
}counts and advances, we can obtain some measure by following 
| the valuations put forward officially of the total imports and 
exports, year by year, of the United Kingdom ; and in the 
following table we have made considerable use of this evidence, 
‘as exhibiting the growth of what may be regarded as the total 
outside trade of the country. It may be assumed that the 
inside trade has followed, on the whole, a development not dis- 
Similar from that of the outside trade. 


, But besides the demand on the London money market for 
discounts and advances of a purely mercantile character, it has 
unhappily of late years become the practice to resort to it, and 
in a great measure to rely on it, for advances of a very different 
description, namely, advances on the largest scale on Stock 
Exchange securities of all kinds—good, bad, and indifferent; 
and further, for advances of the peculiar character to be defined 
only as “‘ financing ”’ in all its branches, of syndicate schemes, 
companies, loans, &c. If we could ascertain the full truth, we 
should find that it is the pressure from time to time of these 
latter kinds of business, which on several occasions since 1860 
has been most potent in determining the rate of discount in 
London ; and it is certain that the enormous growth since 1860 
of the deposits collected in London, by means of the attractive 
rates of interest offered by banks, has afforded temptations and 
facilities to finance business previously unknown. 


In table (E) we give the progress since 1856 of the deposits 
of the joint stock banks in London, and (cols. 9 and 10) we 
compare that progress with the growth of the outside trade. 
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(E) Lonpox Jomxr Srock Banks, 1851-76—Cash on compared 
with Bank of England Minimum Rates and with Total Export and 
Import Trade. 


poe rar roe 



















1 2 3 + 5 
123] 3 teic | 
ede |2al2 | 
Years |“) Sui = | 
on 8 =e 5s n as 
428) 2. Ee |e = | 
a ile a a 
| 
Pr. 7 Min. 4{Min, £Min. £ Min.£/Min, ; 
1851... 3 - 47| 3,2| 31] 25] —] 204] 66 
53...| 3 10 |] 13,5 6,2 5,0 | 4,9 23,4) — 253, 52 
'56../6 -| 332] 112] 7,2| 90] 35] 28) 312, | 106 
1858..., 3 4] 3834 12,4 10,3 | 9,0; 42 2,4] 304, | 126 
“li 4 8] 471] 148! 114! 10,4! 60] 4/5] 377,| 125 
1868.... 4 18 | 54,3 § 14,5 | 12,0 | 12,0 7,8 8,0] 445, | 129 
65.1 4.13 | 75,5} 20,5 | 15,0 | 12:0] 14,0 | 14,0] 490, | 15-0 
66..|7 -| 710] 223| 15,0 | 120| 12,7] 94] 534, | 133 
1868...) 2 2] 66,0] 19,6) 14,8 | 10,8) 12,4 8,4] 522, | 126 
70,..|3 -| 6461 19,6| 128 | 105| 133] 84] 547,| 113 
1872..., 4 2] 89,8 | 25,8 | 21,0 | 14,0} 16,9 | 12,1] 670, | 13-4 
73... 416] 883) 288 | 174 | 133] 17,8] 11,0] 682, | 130 
1875...| 3 12 | 99,1 4j| 21,1 | 13,9] 21,2 | 12,5] 654, | 15-2 
°76...| 2 12 | 93,7 | 28,0! 16,5 | 18,1! 22,2 ' 14,0] 641,! 146 


Norge.—Before 1866 the London joint stock banks did not separate 
in their published accounts acceptances from cash deposits. fore 
1862 the acceptances were not important. But for 1862-6 they were 
very considerable. The Union Bank in i866 gave its acceptances as 
8} mins. £, and the Joint Stock Bank as 3°8 mins. Since 1866 all the 
banks except the Joint Stock have given their acceptances separately. 
In the above table for the years 1863-6 it has been attempted to give 
the cash deposits of the Union and Joint Stock Banks, taking as a 
guide the actual figures so far as given by these two banks.—The 
official figures of the real values of the imports, as well as the exports, 
of the United Kingdom were not given till 1854. The values given for 
1851 and 1853 were therefore estimates as regards the imports. 


Before we comment on table (E), it will be necessary to pre- 
sent table (F), the object of which is to apply a similar test to 
the figures which give the deposits, public and private, and the 
circulation of the Bank of England. 


(F) Bank or EnGianp (Jan.), 1845-77—Deposits and Circulation ; 


and Proportions to Real Values Total Imports and Exports of 
United Kingdom. 





1 . 
23 a ita 
ei ca|a lez 
January. Sat = 
ee e¥ |$3 
a Od |Sid 
2 Te As 5 
a So jo 
Min. £ Min. £}Pr. Ct.|Pr. Ct.|Pr. Ct. 
natalie 17-4 | 24-4 
47 ee 16-2 | 23-4 
cee 12°8 | 20-1 
ee 96 | 143 
ea: 77 | 188 
NR Sckca ciated 64 | 106 
SIE caisschastinaiéell 70 | 130 
it: ceeaepceninnmnsial 55 | 105 
etal aceite 47| 80 
oe 43 | 73 
MO cescciheceeeckl 40| 67 
OU initatesccttstitined 47) 91 
hs dschaneniadaiiens 44) 77 
pated al 38) 75 
TO venosnuceiecentiel 38 | 66 
ee ee 4-0 70 
OR accel 43) 73 
i secetibedainasial | 40 | 28,1 1 284 —|- 








Note.— For the reasons given in the note to table (E) the real value 
of the imports and exports Gown to 1856 are estimates as re 3 the 
imports. The estimates are for 1845, 123 mln. £; 1847, 132 mln. £; 


1849, 150 mln. £. 
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In table F (cols. 6, 7, 8), we apply, as in (E), the test of the , (2) Asa second inference, it seems to be equally clear from a} 


volume of the outside trade as measured against the deposits | comparison of the growth and magnitude of the private deposits | 
and circulation. The following selected dates will afford ex- | °f the Bank of England with the deposits of the joint stock | 
ample :— | banks, that the functions of the latter as investment companies, | 
| has become even more conspicuous than their functions as | 


(G) Proportions to Ovrsipz Trang of (1) Bank of England Private | 


pes that in ordinary times the supply of loanable capital in 


Deposits and Circulation; and (2) Joint Stock Banks Deposits. 











Year. J. S. Bks 
Priv. Dep. 
| Pr Ot. | Pr. Ct 
1OEB....csesoesce Cae) Sse 
Ticecresies | 96 6-6 
Gieieapeensecase 55 125 
We bcenscsennen 43 150 
BOFD.. ciececssaid | 38 13-4 
FB iccitdiiceel | 4:3 146 


These are very remarkable figures. In the fourteen years 
between 1851 and 1865, they show a reduction by one-half of 
the proportion of Bank of England private deposits and of notes 
with the public, to the Outside, and presumably also to the 
Inside trade; and a trebling nearly of the deposits in the joint 
stock bavks. The economy in the note circulation is intelli- 
gible, and has been rendered possible by the vast increase in the 
practice of keeping banking accounts by all classes of traders, 
down to the smallest; and by the extension of the system of the 
Clearing-house to most of the large towns. A balance at credit 
of a banking account bas happily superseded the coin and notes 
hid away in the shop or dwelling-house. Still, a large current 
business cannot be carried on without the command of a certain 
amount of capital available on demand— that is to say, without 
the command of actual coin or bank notes kept in the till of the 
trader ; or the existence of a balance at his banker’s to answer 
cheques and acceptances, And to whatever extent Clearing- 
house devices may economise coin and bank notes, they cannot 
affect the amount of balances with bankers payable on demand, 
or deposits with bankers bearing interest and payable at so many 
day’s notice, absolutely necessary to meet the infinite variety of 
cash payments which arise hour by hour, in the conduct of mer- 
cantile and professional business. Hence we are entitled to 
expect that the private deposits (not bearing interest) with the 
Bank of England, and the balances and deposits (mostly bearing 
interest) with the London joint stock banks should increase in 
some proportion to the increase of the Outside and Inside bus- 
iness of the country; and table (G)shows that this expectation 
has been partly fulfilled as regards the joint stock banks; but 
the exact reverse of having been fulfilled as regards the Bank of 
England, inasmuch as between 1845 and 1865 the perceniage 
proportion of the private deposits fell from 7 to 3 per cent. ; and 
between 1851 and 1865 the percentage proportion of the joint 
stock bank deposits rose from 64 to 15 per cent.; and these 
figures have not varied much during the twelve years from 1865 
to the present time. 


But there is a further important peculiarity attending the 
private ye ger of the Bank of England, namely, that quite 
one-half of these deposits are the working balances maintained 
with the Bank of England by the London bankers (private and 
joint stock) as the safest and most convenient mode of keeping 
at their command the ready capital necessary for the occasions 
of their daily business. In point of fact, therefore, the mer- 
cantile part of the (Bank of England) deposits is not 3 but 
14 per cent. of the total business to be done; and this is 
a state of things which has gone on for at least the last 
twelve years. But if 14 per cent. of mercantile balances has 
sufficed in the case of the k of England,where no interest is 
allowed, it is tolerably evident that a large part of the 15 

r cent. of the same class of balances with the joint stock 
teaks has been placed with them, not because so much ready 
money was necessary for the daily wants of their customers, but 
because by the allowance of full rates of interest on deposits the 
jeint stock banks have become, to a large extent, investment 
institutions ; especially attractive to the classes at the two 
extremes of the general and mercantile public—namely, the 
humbler people, whose savings are in fifties and hundreds, and 
the great commercial houses, whose occasional surpluses are 
scores of thousands. The rates of three, four, and five per cent., 
which the banks were enabled to allow on deposits some years 
ago, rendered their deposit system extremely popular; and, as 
the figures (col. 3) in table (E) indicate, raised their deposits 
from 47 millions in 1861 to 75 millions in 1865. 


(1) We have no hesitation, therefore, in laying down as the 


first deduction from the facts we have collected, that the most | 


powerful general cause in operation in London during the last 
twenty years, in controlling the rate of discount, has, on the 
side of supply, been the vast funds collected by the joint stock 
banks as deposits at interest. 





ks, 
(3) Asa third inference, from the facts, the conclusion | 


ndon is in excess of the demand for sound commercial | 
discounts and accommodation ; and, by reason of that excess, 
provides temptations and facilities for advances not within the | 
range of regular banking business. 


(4) And as a fourth inference, it may be affirmed with some 
confidence, that apart from sudden causes of alarm or panic, the 
difficulties of the banks and discount brokers in London during 
the next few years will be very much what they have been 
during the last four, namely, a plethora of deposits, upon which 
it has been and will be difficult for them to avoid serious loss, 
and for which it has been and will be more difficult to find | 
Satisfactory employment. 


It is only necessary to add to the evidence collected the 
following summary, Percentage Table (H), in which we apply 
(col. 4) the test of the volume of the outside business to the 
figures (col. 8) which represent the reserve of the Banking 
Department of the Bank of England—that is to say, the 
ultimate basis of cash upon which the whole business and credit 
of the country for the time being depends. 


(H)—Percentace TaBie, 1845-76—Proportion to Outside Business | 
1.¢., the Total Imports and Exports of the United Kingdom of (1) 
Banking Reserve of Bank of England; (2) Private Deposits of 
Bank of England ; (3) Circulation of Bank of Englanc ; and (4) 
Deposits in the Joint Stock Banks in London—With Collateral 











































Cols. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Bank of The Proportion to Outside 
England Mini Business, i.e., the Total Impor 
mum Rate and Exports of— é 
—_—_—— oo 
oe 
a) ho s 
| oo Years. gage e = 
a | : ~ oO we oO Se a 
S leg $3555 Bs 
= | a 3 Be I a 35 ag 
Ss Poe os gst gr 
Oo l< a 6a i 
No, [PE . Ct Pr. Ct{Pr. Orban. 4. 
3 | POND sccchainsvneit 70) 174 — 0 85 | 
4 pet MB iemcnrel 72) 162, — 7,4 
1 salt Es i idindeceeinad 73 | 128] — | 108 
Bhs sas, BANE scnccicmusinani 44 [47 | 96] 66] 90 | 
Ge see Se sicntnpeaetl 41 53 | 77] 52] 103 | 
Oh eee BIB sicccpeaneconel 5O | 42 | 64] 106] 157 
6 |S 41888 ........ ...... so | 60 | 70] 126] 99 
1l > a OE ceeneenocband 16 50 | 55] 125 6,1 
| 
12 | 4 18 ]1868 ............. | 19 83 | 47] 120) 84 
BF te  erticccccrc cal 15 30 | 43/150] 74 
DOE Fok heer 13 27 | 40 1331 6,8 
Be 0 I soccternsenecs 2°6 44 | 47] 126] 13,6 
i, ee 21 83 | 44 118} 11,4 
24°14 SMBS .....0....00004 a3 | 37 | 38] i184! 146 
BO108 TRI ccccccctinnae 2:0 28 | 38 120] 13,6 
5 
BSF DO Wcwmscccccened 1-7 30 | 40] 152] 11,6 
5 }212) 76 15 | 30 | 43/146] 94 | 


The indications of this table are as remarkable as those of | 
any of them which precede it, and are not to be contemplated | 
without serious misgivings. The banking reserve (col. 8) has) 
hardly increased at all since 1851, when it stoodat9 million pounds, 
and bore the proportion of 44 per cent. to the outside business | 
of total imports and exports. It now bears the proportion of | 
14 per cent. only to that total ; and, what is more, the deposits | 
of the London joint stock banks have risen from 13 to 93) 
millions, and they, as well as the mercantile engagements, all | 
depend on the ultimate rising of this 1} per cent. of reserve. 

e have said that in ordinary times the excessive supply of 
loanable capital in London, in the form of deposits at interest, 
unduly depresses the rate of discount, and is likely to do so in | 
the immediate future; but, if this be true of ordinary times, | 
it may be said with still more truth, that whenever symptoms | 
of ure become manifest it is the extreme and dangerous | 
insufficiency of the banking reserve to sustain the load of | 
liabilities piled upon it, which supersedes all other considera- | 
"tions, and drives the country for a time to the verge, or into the | 


| Vortex, of financial collapse. 
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(§)—THE RESULT OF LIMITED COMPANIES IN 
SHEFFIELD, 1863-77. 


Pawson and Broilsford (Sheffield), have compiled a useful 
| list of the Limited Liability Companies as above, showing the 
| market price in 1877, and the capital paid up. The Daily News 

t | gives the results as follows :— 

‘ie It gives the present market value of the shares, and shows that 

| whilst in the case of a few companies their shares are now worth 

vay? | 960,000 in excess of the amount paid up, the greater number have 
“ht | sustained a loss or depreciation amounting in the aggregate to no less 
| sum than two-and-a-half millions sterling. 

As an illustration, the following companies are mentioned, these 
being all connected with the coal and iron trades. Their shares are 
‘now all at a discount, but in 1874 they were selling at the following 

af high premiums :—John Brown and Co., 40; Rotherham, Masbro, and 
a) Holmes, 86; Sheepbridge Coal and Iron, 77; Parkgate Iron, 48; 
i |Sanderson Brothers and Co., 58. The depreciation which has since 
: ‘taken place in the value of these companies’ stocks is thus put— 
| Rotherham, Masbro, and Holmes, 59,2501; Sheepbridge Coal and 

| Iron, 111,1682; Parkgate Iron Company, 30,0001; John Brown and 

Co., 70,0001 ; Sanderson Brothers and Co., 1,5002. 

| The depreciation in the value of other companies’ shares, nearly all 
4 | of which are engaged in the iron and coal trades, is thus summed up :— 


| 
| 


| 

The misfortune has been felt to fully as great an extent among the 
railways as elsewhere, and the Chicago Railway Age estimates that. 
during the past two years 1876-77, one-tenth of the entire railway 


system of the United States, ,has been sold under foreclosure, while 
proceedings are pending in more than as much more. 


During 1876 and 1877, there were sold under foreclosure; aecord. 
ing to the Railway Age's figures, eighty-four railways operating 7,721 
miles of road, and representing capital and debts” amounting to 83 
mln. £. These railways have by these proceedings mostly wiped out 
their share capital, and have in that and other ways scaled down their 
invested values about 50 per cent. At the same time there have during | 
1877, veen foreclosure proceedings begun in forty-four more railways, 
while sales have been ordered in sixteen others. These sixty railways | 
represent 115 mln. £ more invested capital. These figures are enor-| 
mous, but they show the overshadowing importance of our joint stock | 
company misfortunes, compared with other events, transpiring in the 
United States during the year. Very many of these millions are 
British capital. 

The details of the figures given by the Railway Age, are as complete 
as the lamentable lack of any official system of railway statistics in the 
United Stat«s will permit; and they are, in fact, the best obtainable | 
under the circumstances. The list of American railways sold under’ 
foreclosure during 1877, is the following :— 
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Bonas Capital 
ait} Charlies Cammell and Co., 65,0001; Yorkshire Gagne Geatanets ed i _ —. stock. 
me 156,000/; Owen’s Patent Wheel Company, 190,000/; Bilbao Iron me of Road. _ - ° 

Company, 215,000; Earle’s Shipbuilding Company (Hull), 186,000; | Chicago, Danville, and Vinosaiiee vn. 168“. 8800000. 2eagto00 
i Chillington Iron Company, 204,0002; Northfield Iron Company, | Central of Lowa ......vssesse soondisbnath wee 189... 5192000... 8,500,000 
i) 28,0001; Sheffield Forge and Rolling Mills, 37,0001; Brown, Bailey, | Detro\ and Eel River ae 93 ... 2,566000 ... 1,100,000 
and Dixon, 143,001; Whittington and Sheepbridge Colliery, 33,0000; | Wariom Extension -..--ssre.sseues scones 35“. 2100000" ".. 3000000 
aa.) Whittington and Silkstone Coal, 22,0007; and William Jessop and Co. | Lake Superior and Mississippi .........-resssees 155. .... 5,770,000 5,126,000 

i ae in the steel trade which started only two years since), epuienan Gumpabeek Lexington .....0.0 78 - — 0 2901.00 
ri 0 8 3i. ipl Peererr Teeter irr) see . : ‘ 
ea ’ i. i x . Mississi Centr TTT Seat Peet Seer eee eee) © wee 2,500. ” 
aM, Much of this depreciation is, of course, due to the present depressed Marietta, Piesbers, and Cleveland ............ 103 73 7500/000 1,350 
Bhs condition of trade. oe oe nn and Great Northern a = ar aneaas waeaah 
Several limited companies in Sheffield and the neighbourhood have ‘a ie TAD nceveccvesesevesess eeececess eeeeweee oo . ’ 

gone into liquidation with this result :—Sheffield Metal Company, all Paducah and Memphis ccc, AB TL eatoo0 1. Sto00to00 

capital lost, and creditors received 13s 4d in the pound; Mills and Co., | Southern Minnesota .......cces--ssecssssweesssees 167 ::. 9,000,000 ... 3,825,000 

debts paid in full, 12 per share paid to shareholders; Joseph Peace | St Louis, Lawrence, and Western ....+.....000 ~~ — 9B ave 1,664,000... 1,620,000 

; and Co, all capital lost, creditora paid 12s 11d in the pound; North. | S¥rncuse and Chenango. nso sssenesr Ao eee MOO | BIB 00 
a7 field Iron Company, creditors agreed to accept a composition Of 108 | Worcester and Somerset. ...sesss.scsssseeeeseeseees 9 000° see 100,000 
in the pound; Phenix Bessemer Steel Company, all capital lost, yd wa gctem men erer 

Total, 54 roads. ee O EERE REET ERED eT E REE EE Ee 3,875 ore 119,938,700 eee 79,045,700 
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creditors paid 11s 8d in the pound; Albion Steel and Wire Company, 
a capital of 171,0001 oa lost, creditors paid 3s im the aa ; 
Industrial Coal and Iron, all capital lost; Universal Carriage and 
Spring Company, all capital lost, creditors received a dividend of ld 
in the pound. 

A few companies show a large increase in the value of’ their capital. 
The inorease in the case of the Staveley Coal and Iron Company is 
334,000; Martin, Hall and Co. (electro-plate workers), 108,000J ; 


The earlier companies have done the best. 
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Total bonds, debt, and stock (capital invested) 198,934,100 dole. 


In addition to the above, there are sixteen railways where the fore- 
closure proceedings have not been completed, but. have progressed to 
the point where the Courts have ordered a sale, but the roads have not 


been actually put up at auction. These are the following, giving the 
large ones :— 


Vickers, Sons and Co., 90,0001; Wheatman and Smith, 32,0001; Joseph and Debt. rock. 

Rodgers and Sons, (ee celebrated cutlery manufacturers), 162,000/ ; Name of Road Miles. dols. doles 
Exchange Drapery Company, 31,5001; the Hallamshire Steel and rae OIE DRIB cccceccepeocccccccccssnenn seeee S wee 30,940,000 eee neces 
»» File Company, 18,0007; and Samuel Fox and Co., 84,0001. Indianopolis, Bloomington, and Western ....... 332. ..- 12,000,000 7,611,000 
tg The following table will show more accurately the results of | Mobile and Obio..............ccccccccscssscessseroeees 528 ... 14,655,900 ... 5,320,000 
the companies, arranging them in order of dates of formation. | Ne™ Jey Southern ..-..ssscssssssssssesseee ey catitesess”. demote 








Total, 16 roads SOS EET OP Eee CESS REEETET 2,388 -“- 128,833,400 id 












a Lnuten Comranirs, Sheffield, 1863-77—Premi 55,300 
oe ES, effie mium and Discount in Total bo: tal invested), 255,7 dols. 
hs 1877 on Capital Paid up. otal ponds, stork and debt copie re) 
har’ * | ; ao Then there are, besides, forty-four other railways where foreclosure 
ee % Of Gated Up, | Average Market Value, 1877. | proceedings have begun during 1877, but have not yet been completed, 
ey: —— te eT but where receivers have generally been appointed Capital 
: irs meal 1877. | Company. | Peenaianp. Discount. - —_ and Debt. oe 
fer erie aedtial Mctaaatiatial tienen eet) of ' Miles. dols. 
ie es Atlantic and ences ieniesideai 349... 6,900,000 oe we 
part ncinnati, Rock ; d th-W Th cee a mop S oor ’ 
hai ae 7 Tf £ Cairo and St Lois (Ne 8) ern nloss 148...’ 3,300,000... 000,808 
vi 7: ~ ~ entral Of New Jersey ..........+..sereeresesesesens 343 ... 24,000,000 ... ' 
te st 15 = 3,910,000 | ee. 710,000 Cincinnati, Sanduaky, and Cleveland ......... 189... 2,800,000... ew 
ay ie 7 1,400,000 | 140,000 | 405,000 | Chicago, Pekin, and SoaiisWeaiord wavsvese 8. oso re. 
Tue 0: he aed , \| MORGO OE LOWS 0.0000. ,ccceereceqnsevesesboonssuse 80 .. 1,7 cee 
4 | 73 10 mane ee 860,000 Denver and ty Grande De kmebbeteead ey 00 Z ies we iene 
3 4 | ae a ll — | | 820,000 Lafayette, Muncie, and Bioomington ......... 115. sw 14£.00,000 a ‘ saan 
te stead 107,000 | 36,000 | war Olio and Minienippl is ZL Tgesaooo 26900 
ian [7B eessnee 4 73,000 18,000 | 14,000 | St Louis, Iron Mountain, and Southern ...., 635 se w+ 21,600,000 
Shee ae | West Wisconsin........scereseerssseenesensnenences 188 ... 9,000,000 .., 9,000,000 
tie- \ 
lity FO~ icavewze 3 268,000 | 90,000 | 130,060 | Wisconss Fords cosinictibtneshtnsestabbtensses a aw S . ie 
as | ; 60 7,542,000 | 962,000 | 3 490.000 490,000 | SNCS. cernmerenerenm 5,409 ... 164,573,890 ... 156,108,040 
\y ‘ | es : Total bonds, debt, and stock (capital invested), 320,681,980 dols. 
re ((0)}—AMERICAN RAILWAYS IN LIQUIDATION IN These figures are appalling, but it must be remembered that 
1h 1877. America is the land of stupendous things, and that her misfortunes 
i |. The Philadelphia correspondent of the Times gives the follow. | te ainane on the colossal scale, which . measures ee vies 
} te ing statement respecting the railways in default in the j Se rane Seer ene — Ia 
hy | States during 1877 8 y United | ee the process of scaling down to real values which has been 
. ta ye oo , t _ affecting everything in this country, and has cut down Fifth-avenue 
ips ee 2 eee be ae eens in the United States for incomes as inexorably as it has eaten out savings bank assets, or closed 
7 i bedirn — 7 — an — stock company misfortunes. The up hollow-hearted trust and insurance companies. To reduce, retrench, 
ie “GP iaiones akage, and errs of previous years have resulted in a series | economis, has boon the universal American rule, and fate. has foroed 
Pius a c eeping as to a public attention the scaling down process where the le have not been fore-handed 
ei most to the exclusion of oth tte Ban i 
. ' er matters. ks, savings institutions, enough to prepare for, and t it. Whatever number of millions 
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| trust companies, insurance companies, and other joint stock enterprises, | 


| have failed by the scores, and there has been a general weeding-out of 
infirm and rotten corporations, clearing up the financial atmosphere and 
removing what may be termed the debris of the panic of 1873. We 
are much the better off for it, though the process has been painful and 
humiliating ; and the retirement from business of several hundred weak 
corporations has left the field to the stronger ones, for the benefit alike 


of the public and the solvent houses. 





| percentage of reduction has had to be a 


may have been the face value of assets a few years ago, a very large 


in estimating 
actual worth now. Whether it be in lands or houses, shares or bonds, 
the scaling has been almost inexorable. We think we have gone through 
the worst of it, and have at length got down to the basis that is ex- 
pressively termed “hard pan,” but every man has had to take his share, 
and for a good while past the only happy Americans have been those 
who owned nothing, for they had nothing to lose. 
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GLASGOW—133 WEST GEORGE STREET. 
LONDON—82 OLD BROAD STREET. EDINBURGH—77 GEORGE STREEFT. 
MANCHESTER—104 KING STREET. DUBLIN—9 LOWER SACKVILLE STREET. 
LIVERPOOL—3 MANCHESTER BUILDINGS. NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE—19 COLLINGWOOD STREET. 





CAPITAL, TWO MILLIONS. 


LIFE DEPARITMAEN T. 
BONUS YEAR. 


The Second DIVISION OF PROFITS falls to be made at the close of this Year, when all Policies on the Participation 
Scale will Share. Policies opened now will rank for One Year's Bonus. 


PROMINENT FEATURES OF THE LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
1. ECONOMY IN THE MANAGEMENT. 
2. AMPLE FUNDS. 
3. MODERATE RATES. 


4. CLAIMS PAID IN ONE MONTH AFTER PROOF OF DEATH. 





awe DBPRrPA RBITMDNW T. 


The im rtance of the Company’s transactions in this Department, and its rapid advance in Public favour and 
confidence, is shown in the following Statement of the Premium Revenue for three periods :— 





| 
Fire and Life Rates and all Particulars promptly supplied on application. | 


cl sre ie i nt sear 5 aa rnd ie 2 
FREDERIC J. HALLOWS, General Manager. 
Applications for Agencies are Invited. 
MR EFFINGHAM WILSON’S 
IMPORTANT COMMERCIAL AND OTHER WORKS. 


9. RICKARD’S (GEORGE) PRACTICAL | 26. GOSCHEN’S THEORY of the FOREIGN | 
MINING, fully ard familiarly descrived. One EXCHANGES. By the Right Hon. GEORGE | 
Vol., feap. 8vo, 2s 6d. ae EN, _ Now ready, Ninth Edition. | 

ol, Svo. 6s. 


NOTICE.—Twelfth Edition, re-written, with an Ap- 
pendix, bringing the work down to February, 1876, 
price 36s. Dedicated by Special Permission td the 
Committee of the Stock Exchange. 

1. FENN’S COMPENDIUMof the ENGLISH 


Cheek Journal Fourteenth Edition. One Vel, | 27, DANVERS'S INDIAN RAILWAYS: 


and FOREIGN FUNDS, DEBTS, and 
REVENUES of ALL NATIONS, together with 


3, 3%, 4, 43, and 5 per Cent. Fourteenth 
‘Editien. @ne Vel., 8vo, 108 64. 


ee 





10. JACKSON'S BOOKKEEPING. A New! | 


Sve, és. 


popular Exposition of the Advantages and Dis- | 








Their Past His , Present Cendition, and 


LONG’S POPULAR GUIDE to the IN- 


advantages ef each kind of Investment, and of its | 3(). 
Liability to Depreciation and Loss. By ROBERT 


’ ITED HOUSE DUTY, 
ARTHUR WARD, Solicitor. COME TAX, the INHABITE 8 


and the LAND TAX. By J. P. A. LONG, Sur-' 
Now recty, New Bédition, re- 
1s 6d. 


4. HANKEY’S (THOMSON) PRINCIPLES 
Third Edition. One Vol., 


VYourth Edition. | 


ef BANKING. One Vol., feap. 8vo. 28 6d. 


veyor of Taxes. 
8vo, 6s. 


vised and enlarged. 


Price 1s each, by post for 13 stamps, 


Imports, Exports, Population, “Ares, Railway , !1- PARNELL’S LAND and HOUSES. A Eeq., Government Inspector of the Indian Rall: 
Guarantees, and all descriptions of Government Guidete the Safest lnvestments. Third Edition. Is way Companies. Secend Edition. 2s. 
Seeurities held and dealt in by investors at : 
home and abroad; the Laws and Regulations of | 12. PULBROOK’S(ANTHONY)COMPANIES | 9g, VINCENT'S LAW of CRITICISM and 
the Stock Exchange, &c.; the whole of which ACTS, 1862-67. Fifth Edition. With copieus LIBEL. A Handbood for Journalists, Anthors | 
are brought down to the latest period, se as to Index. One Vol., demy 8vo, 6s. and the Livelled. By C. E. HOWARD VIN-| 
cabior She sae Cee maptel to TaeCdgeyaiies, the , CENT, of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. | 
Banker, the Merchant, or the Private Individual. | 13. SMITH’S (Dr JAMES WALTER) LEGAL Now-ready. 3s 6d. | 
Twelfth Edition, re-written, by ROBERT LUCAS FORMS for COMMON USE. Ninth Edition. 
er ara 29. ROYLE’S LAWS RELATING to ENG- | 
. TATE’S MODERN CAMBIST. A Manual | 14. SHAW’S FIRE SURVEYS: A Summary ee at ay a Re, SROERA, 08 
of Foreign Exehanges. Sixteenth Edition of the Principles to be observed in Estimating the | =— a ee oe taker ek ieee) 
(1874). One Vol., 8v0, 12s. Risks of Buildings. By Captain SHAW, of the io. ii ap Relemmen te Ade of Ban! 
. London Fire Brigade. Cheap Edition. 6s. Seethabd Decided Casen, and 03 Anolyticsh 
- GUMERSALL'S TABLES of INTE- ; ry : Index. By WILLIAM ROYLE, Solisiter. Now | 
REST and DI6COUNT. Computed at 24,! 15. WARD'S INVESTMENTS. Being a | ready, One Vol., &vo., pp. 124. 6s 
; 


5. BOSANQUET’S (BERNARD TINDAL) WILSON’S LEGAL MANDY BOOKS. 


! 

i } ' 
UNIVERSAL SIMPLE INTEREST TABLES, 16. 1. BILLS, CREQUES, NOTES, and I. 0. U.'s. ” LOMAGS TENDER TQS: Kesye on 
| 


Gout. By WILLIAM LOMAS, M.D. MRCP. | 


showing the Interest of any sum for any number | 17. 2. BANKING: lts Custems and Practice. Sew grate. De. 


of days, at 100 different rates, from } to 92} per | 15. 3. MASTER and SERVANT: Employer and Em- 
cent. One Vol., Svo, 21s. ployed. 


6. BOSANQUET’S (B. T.) SIMPLE INTE- 
REST TABLES. One Vol., 8vo0, 5s. 


19. 4 PRIVATE TRADING PARTNERSHIP. NOTICE.—THE VISIBLE ORIGIN ©P 
20. 6. JOINT STOCK COMPANIES: With Direc- LANGUAGE. 


tions for Forming a Company. NOTICE.—SPELLING REFORM. 


22, 7, TRUSTEFS: Their De 32. THE VISIBLE ORIGIN of LANGUAGE ; 


22. 7. TRUSTEES: Their Duties and Liabilities. 








e TATE’S COUNTING-HOUSE GUIDE to | 23. 8. TRADE MARKS. or, Speech the Expression of Form Showing 
the HIGHER BRANCHES of COMMERCIAL cinta the inner unity pervading the variety in 
CALCULATIONS. Ninth Edition. One Vol. 24. 9. SHIPPING. Price 2s. languages, with a New Syliabic Analysis of 

and WIFE, MARRIAGE and | Words, as the basis of a true form of Dictiousry 


A solation of one of the leading problema of the 
day, and a conclusive justification of Spelling 
Reform. Now ready, cloth lettered. 2s. 


feap. 8v0, 7s 6d. | 25. 10. HUSBAND 


DIVORCE, PARENT and CHILD: Containing 
8. ROBINSON’S STOCK and SHARE ~ 


“The Married Women’s Property Act.’ Price | 
TABLES. Sixth Edition. One Vol. feap. Svo, 5s. 2s Gd. 





LONDON: EFFINGHAM WILSON, ROYAL EXCHANGE. 
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NORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


| 
ESTABLISHED IN 1809. 








Accumulated Life Funds, £2,606,429 13s 9d. Fire Reserve Fund, £1,082,768 11s 10d. 


DIRECTORS 

DeputTr-CHatrrmaN—CHARLES MORRISON, Esq. 
Hon. Hugh M‘Culloch. 
Junius 8. Morgan, Esq. 
George Garden Nicol, Esq. 

| Baron John H. W. Schréder. 


1} 
| CAPITAL, TWO MILLIONS. 


CuarmuaN—JOHN WHITE CATER, Esq. 
Richard Baring, Esq. | 







Richard Brandt, Esq. 
Edward Cehen, Esq. . 
John Fleming, Esq., C.S.1. " 
P. Du Pré Grenfell, Esq. George —— <4 
Right Hon. Lord Lawrence, G.C.B., C.8.I1. A. H. Campbell, Esq. 
MANAGER OF FIRE DEPARTMENT—G. H. Burnett. 
MANAGER OF THE LIFE DEPARTMENT—Henry Cockburn. 
SECRETARY—F. W. Lance. 
MEDICAL OFFICERS—A. H. Hassall, M.D.; R. C. Cream, M.D.; Herman Weber M.D. 
SOLICITOR—Sir W. R. Drake. 


GENERAL MANAGER—David Smith, F.R.S.E. 





LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

THE PRINCIPLES on which this Company was founded, and on which it continues to 
act. combine the system of Mutual Assurance with the safety of a large Protecting Capital and 
Accumulated Funds, and thus afford all the facilities and advantages which can prudently be 
offered by any Life Assurance Office. Under these principles the business of the Company 
| continues rapidly to increase. 
| NINETY PER CENT. of the WHOLE PROFITS is divided among the Assurers on the 
| Participating Scale. 
| THE PROFITS are divided every Five Years. 

POLICIES INDISPUTABLE after Five Years. 
ANNUITIES of all kinds are granted, and the Rates fixed on the most favourable terms. 





FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


| 
| PROPERTY OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, at Home and Abroad, Insured at the most 
| Favourable Rates. 


The Net Premiums for 1876 amounted to £858,064 7s 10d. 


CHIEF OFFICES— 
Loxpown: 61 Threadneedle st., E.C.; West-EN» Orricg: 8 Waterloo place, S.W. 
EDINBUEGH: 64 Princes street. 


| Prespectuses and every Information can be obtained at the 








THE 


LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE 
| INSURANCE COMPANY. 








ACCUMULATED FUNDS, £5,814,367. 
OFFICES. 
| LIVERPOOL—Dale street. 
Lowpon—Cornhill and Charing cross. | Lrzps—65 Albion street. 
MancugsTeR—0S King street. GLasGcow—30 George square. 


_Bristor—Corn street. Dusiin—1 College green. 








Fire Premiums, £1,052,465. 


| 
| Life Premiums, £250,790. 
Life Department—Reserve, £2,825,966, 

| General Reserve and Fire Reinsurance Fund, £1,150,000. 





All descriptions of Fire, Life, and Annuity Business 
‘transacted on favourable terms to the Assured. 


Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal on application at any 





of the Offices, or to Agents of the Company. | 


[ Economist, 
March 9, 1878 





COTTISH IMPERIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
London: 2 King William street; Glasgow: 151 West 
George street. 
FOR FIRE, LIFE, AND ANNUITIES AT HOME 
AND ABROAD. 

Reduced rates of Life Premium for Foreign Residence 
H. AMBROSE SMITH, Secretary and Actuary, 


THE LONDON ASSURANCE, 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, a.p. 1720, 
FOR MARINE, FIRE, AND LIFE ASSURANCES, 





No. 7 Royal Exchange, London, E.C. 
BRANCH OFFIcE—No 16 Cross street, Manchester, 
EDWARD BUDD, Esq, Governor. 
MARK WILKS COLLET, Esg., Sub-Governor. 
WILLIAM RENNIE, Esq, Deputy-Governor, 





DIRECTORS. 
H. Gough Arbuthnot, Esq. | A. C. Guthrie, Esq. 
Robert Burn Blyth, sq. Louis Huth, Esq. 
William T. Brand, Esq. Henry J. B. Kendall, Esq. 


Major-General H. P. Burn. | Charles Lyall, Esq. 
George W. Campbell, E-q. | Capt. R. W. Pelly, R.N, 
George B. Dewhurst, Esq. | David Powell, Esq. 
Robert B. Dobree, Esq. P. F, Robertson, Esq. 
George L. M. Gibbs, Esq. Robert Ryrie, b> 
Robert Gillespie, Esq. David P. Gellar, Hog. 
Howard Gilliat, Esq. Col. Le»pold Seymour, 
Henry Goschen, Leq. Lewis A. Wallace, . 
Edwin Gower, Esq. William B, Watson, ° 
SecRETARY—John P. Laurence, Esq. 
Actuary—Arthour H. Bailey, Esq. 
Unprrwriter—John Anthony Rucker, Esq. 
MANAGER OF THE F:RE DEPARTMENT. 
Wiliam H. Hore, Esq. 
PHYSICIAN. 
Edward C’apton, M.D., St Thomas's street, Sout‘iwark. 
SOLICITORS. 
om Jvhnsons, Upton, Budd, and Atkey, 20 Austin 
‘riar’. 
Messrs Collyer-Bristow, Withers, and Russell, 4 Bed- 
ford row. 
West Enp AGENTs. 
Messrs Grindlay and Co., 55 Parliament street, $,W. 


The Corporation has granted Marine, Fire, and Life 
Assurances, for mere than a Century and a-half; during 
that long period it has endeavoured to introduce into its 
practice all the real improvements that have from time 
to time been suggested, and to afford every facility for 
the transaction of business. 


Of the Share Capital the sum of £448,275 has been 
paid up; the total Funds on the 3lst December, 1877, 
exceeded Three Millions sterling. 

Copies of the Accounts pursuant to “ The Life Assu- 
rance Companies’ Act, 1870,” can be bad on application, 
personally or by letter. 


JOHN P. LAURENCE, Secretary. 


THE UNITED — DISCOUNT 


CORPORATION (Limited), 
Capital Subscribed, £750,000. Paid-up, £360,000. 
Reserve fund, £50,000. 

Notice is hereby given, that from this date until 
further notice by advertisement the RATE of INTE- 
REST on DEPOSITS repayable on demand is ONE 
PER CENT.; seven days’ notice, ONE-AND-A- 
QUARTER PER CENT.; fourteen days’ notice, ONE- 
AND-A-HALF PER CENT. 

T. F. SANDEMAN, General Manager. 

No. 38 Lombard street, E.C., 

3lst January, 1878. 


THE TRUST AND LOAN 


COMPANY OF CANADA. 
Incorporated by or ee. Established 1851. 


,00,000. 
Paid up, £325,000 ; uncalled, £1,175,000. 
Keserve fund, £155,593. 
DIRECTORS. 
The Right Hon. Edward Pleydell Bouverie, President. 
harles Morrison, Esq., Deputy-Chairman, 
John Harvey Astell, Esq. | James Dickson, Tet 
T. M. Weguelio, Esq., | Maxwell Hyslop 
M.P. 


Bawxuns—Messrs Glyn, Mills, Currie, and Co, 


The Company was the first established in England fer 
the purpose of receiving, upon the security of a large 
subscribed capital, money on deposit at a fixed rate of 
interest, and Jending the same, together with the paid- 
up capital, on mortgage of real estate in Canada. 

The Company has been in successful operation since 
1861. 

The Directors are now issuing Debentures for periods 
of from five to ten years. Any information required 
can be obtained on application to 
F, FEARON, Secretary. 
No. 7 Great Winchester street buildings, 
London, E.C, 


NATIONAL INSTITUTION FOR 


DISEASES OF THE SKIN. 
227 Gray’s inn road, King’s cross, London, W.C. 
Established 1864. 
Puys1c1an—Dr Barr Meadows, 47 Victoria street, 8.W 

















Special arrangements for Middle class (out) patients. 
J. G. FISHER, Hon. Sec. 





ONDON LIBRARY. 
12 St James's square. Founded in 1841. 
Patrox—H.R.H. the Prince of Waies, 
PRESIDENT—Thomas Carlyle, Esq. 

The Library contains 85,000 volumes ot Ancient and 
Modern Literature, in various languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with -ntrance fees of 
£6 ; life membership, £26. Fifteen volumes are allowed 
to country and ten to town members. Reading-room 
open from Ten to Half-past Six. Prospectuses on ap- 
plication. ROBERT HARRISON, 

Secretary and Librarian. 




















UNIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY, 
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1 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.Cc. 
Established 1834, by Special Act of Parliament. 





Subscribed Capital, Half-a-Million. 





DIRECTORS. 


JOHN FARLEY LEITH, Esq., Q.C., M.P., Chairman. 
WILLIAM NORRIS NICHOLSON, Eszq., Deputy-Chairman. 


Sir Cecil Beadon, K.C.S.I. 
George Henry Brown, Esq. 
The Hon. James Byng. 


Henry Walford Green, Esq. 
Osgood Hanbury, Esq. 
John Jackson, M.D. 





Frederick Hendriks, Esq., ACTUARY AND SECRETARY. 
Sir George Burrows, Bart, M.D. CONSULTING PHYSICIAN. 





i 
Sir Rowland M. Stephenson. 
Charles Freville Surtees, Esq. 


The Accumulated Profits of the Universal, at the Forty-third Annual Investigation, in 1877 ted to £267,423 | 
Upwards of four-fifths of this sum is reserved to enter into the average of future saan The si ai inin @ fifth eee 
reduction of the premium upon participating policies on the same liberal scale as for fourteen years past, namel | 


= i cent., or one-half the original premium. Policies, English or Indian, upon which the premium was origin 


will thus be charged with £50 only of premium for the current year, May, 1877-78. 4 
III ction cceaintuichsitiiiinesilaniieiensanabenteh sueubiunisnnpennpaneines £3,320,722 
Accumulated Funds.........ssccessesserees ee insemvenapieqienibinesions sess 1,068,002 | 
Annual Income........... Sebeinnneeecnsseiinnnnbnsbormrineai innate eebeete 171,000 


The Directors beg to draw the attention of the public to the great economy of premiums in this Society, to its large. 


reserves, and to its experience of more than Forty years, during which the Policy-holders have received cash returns of £944,000, 
in addition to over Two Millions sterling paid in claims upon deaths in this country and amongst Officers in the Civil and | 


Military services of India. 





Branch Offices and Agencies in Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, and Ceylon. 


VERY LOW RATES FOR INDIAN ASSURANCES. 





WHOLESALE EXPORT AND FURNISHING IRONMONGERS. 


ESTABLISHED D E A N E : S . A.D. 1700. 


Deane and Co.'s complete Illustrated Catalogue, Gratis, and Post Free. 


Taste Kyrvzs, Ivory, per doz, from 19s to 55s. | Papier Macuz Tara Trays, in Sets, 21s, 568, 058. 
Exzctro Forxs—Table, 24s to 64s; Spoons, 24s to 66s. | ELzcrro Tea awp Corre Sets, from £3 7s to £4. 
Exzcrro Cravzts, from 12s 6d to £6 6s. 

Disu Covers—Tin, 22s; Metal, 66s; Electro, £11 lle. 


Bronzep Tea anv Corres Urns. 
Exsctro Liqusvrs, from 40s to £6 10s. 





Ferprers—Bright, 45s to £15; Bronze, 3s to £6. | Lamps—Patent Rock-Oil Moderator, &c. 

CoaL- anp Vases, Boxes, &c. Ciocus—English, French, and American. 
Brpstzaps—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. Curva and GLass—Dinner, Tea, and Dessert Services. 
Batus—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. Kitcsen Urgnsitts—Copper, Tin, and Iron, 





Kitouzwers, from 3 ft, £3, to 6 ft, £30. | Cornices—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 
Stovzs—B t, Black, Register, Hot-air, &c. Toors—Gentlemen’s Chests, Household, Youths’, &c. 
GasELIERS— 178; 3-do, 50s; 5-do, £4 4s. GarDEN Toots—Lawn-mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, &. 
Gas Cooxine Stovazs, with Air Burners, 10s 6d to £14. | Hot-Warsr Firrmes for Greenhouses, Halls, &c. 


BUILDERS’ IRONMONGERY, BRASS FOUNDRY, IMPLEMENTS, MACHINERY, &c. 
DEANE AND CO. (46 Kine Witiuam Srrzzer),) LONDON BRIDGE. 





HUBBUCK’S PATENT WHITE ZINC PAINT 


Is the most durable and beautiful paint known, = »~ stain or discolour with the atmosphere 
of large towns, and by their which is patented, is cheaper in use 
than White Lead os 


Each Cask of Pure White Zinc is stamped—“ Hussvcx’s, Loxpon, Parent.” 
HUBBUCE’S PALE BOILED OIL 
Being much purer than raw linseed oil, is the only boiled oil that can be used for White and 
delicate coloured Paints. It dries quick amc hard, never blisters, 
and is more durable. 
HUBBUCK’S ANTI-OXIDATION COMPOSITION 

For Ooating Iron and Wood Ships’ Bottoms: a preservative against fouling and corrosion. 

This composition is ready for immediate use, and obviates the waste of carrying 

unmixed Paints, Oils, Driers, &c. It is also applicable to all 
the purposes of other Paints. 

HUBBUCE’S WHITE LEAD, COLOURS, OILS, AND VARNISHES 

Are the best and therefore the — are properly packed for Exportation 

to imates. 


THOMAS HUBBUCK AND SON, 24 LIME STREET, LONDON. 





BRITISH TRADE PROSPECTS. 
Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo, price 24s, cloth, 
THE RESOURCES OF MODERN) 


COUNTRIES; Essays towards an Estimate of the | 
Econ omic Position of Nations and British Trade Pro- | 


pect s. | 
By ALEXANDER JOHNSTONE WILSON. 
Reprinted, with Emendations and Additions, from | 


“ Fraser's Ma = 
a, Longmans and Co. 


Now ready, price 2s, or by post 30 stamps. | 


THE NEWSPAPER PRESS, 


DIRECTORY, 1878. Thirty-third Annual Issue. 


et 


Containing full culars of every Newspaper, | 
Magoezine, and Periodical in the United Kingdom, the 
Newspaper Map, and a Directory of the ieading ers 


papers. 
C. Mitchell and Co., Advertising Contractors, 12 and 
13 Red Lion court, Fleet street, B.C. | 








’ ~ 
EOLOGY.—ELEMENTARY) 
COLLECTIONS to illustrate the New Edition of 
“ Lyeli’s Students’ Elements of Geology,” and facilitate 
the important study of this science, cam be bad at 2, 5, 
10, 20, 60, to 1,000 guineas. Also, single specimens of 
rocks, minerals, fossils, and recent shells. Geological 
maps, all the recent publications, Re, of | 
J. Tennant, Mineralogist to Her Majesty, 140 Strand, 
London. Practical instructions is given ia Geology and 
Mineralogy by Professor Tennant, F.R.G.3., at his 
residence, 149 Strand, W.C. 





THE INDEX TO THE ESTATE) 
EXCHANGE REGISTERS is Published W 

and contains particulars of RESIDENTIAL ESTATE | 
LANDED and other INVESTMENTS, TOWN and 
COUNTRY HOUSES, SPORTING QUARTERS, be 
te be LET or ®OLD.—Apply to the Secretary, emecics- 
ing a postage stamp, Estate Exchange, Tokeakeuse 
yard, E.C. 





D® LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 


WAFERS.—"I shall always consider it my duty 


to recommend them as a safe and effectual remedy for | 
coughs and chest compiaints.”—(Signed) G. Weod, 60 
City road, Hulme, Manchester. In asthma, consump- | 
tion, bronchitis, coughs, colds, rheumaticm. snd ail | 
hysterical ani rervous complaints, instant relief and a| 
rapid cure is given by the Wafers which taste pieasantly. | 
Sold by all druggists at 1s 14d and 2s 9d per Dox i 
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BRITISH EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE BANK OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


DRAFTS ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal 


ot ‘ ry Sock Wis saecai es demelt ae eae ce 
y , ec . one a T 
ASSI , RAN CE C ( M PAN Y ° Apply at the Offices, 54 Old een’ clnost, EC. se 4 


32 NEW BRIDGE STREET, LONDON. WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager, 
Incorporated under Special Acts of Parliament. HARTERED BANK OF INDIA, 


AUSTRALIA, and CHIN 
THE FUN DS IN HAND EXCEED HALF A MILLION STERLING. wage Bron sa bey Rawal Ones’ eee 
Paid-up capital, £800,000. Reserve fund, £110,000. 



















































: 
ieni is 23 per cent. on the Premiums paid. Court oF Directors, 1877-8. 
b The Average Cash Bonus (Trienially) exceeds “3 pe william Ch stan, Esq. Ww Macianghtan, Esa, 
y Y, Secretary. Fredk. W. Heilgers, Esq. | William Paterson, Esq. 
| EDWIN BOWLEY, John Jones, Esq. — James Whittall, Esq. ° 
| Emile Levita, Esq. Ludwig Wiese, Esq. 
Sapna AGENCIES AND BRANCHES. 
a} Bombay, Penang, Hong Kong, 
E Calcutta, Singapore, Manila, 
y | TH Akyab, Batavia, Shanghai. 
? Rangoon, Souraboya, 
a LIFE ASSURANCE — 
Teak : The Corporation grant Dra‘ts payable at the above 
Y i ees es A ee for collection 
ne; r Bills of Exchange; issue Letters of Credit; ani under- 
e! | SOC IET y c take general Banking business in the East. 
He ~ Deposits of money are received on terms which can 
v ann be ascertained on application. 
HEAD OFFICE—37 OLD JEWRY, LONDON, E.C. ; 
} | HE AGRA BANK (LIMITED). 
B, EsTaBLISHED IN 1833.—CaprTaL, £1,000,000. 
ey! Heap OrjJiceE—Nicholas lane, Lombard street, London 
ve BOARD OF DIRECTORS. Basnouss in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, 
43 . urrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai. 
at ! W. H. THORNTHWAITE, Eee, Chat r CuRREST Accounts are kept at the Head Office on the 
H. C, T. Beadnell, Esq. Edward Solly, F.R.S. terms customary with London Bankers, and interest 
Richard Crawley, Esq. W. Thornthwaite, Esq. allowed when the credit balance does not fill below 
J. Lyne Hancock, Esq. William Trego, Esq. £100 
Alfred Hutchison Sinee, Esq. George Tyler, Esq. Devourrs received for fixed periods on the following 
terms, viz. :— 
; OFFICERS. 7 At 5 per cent. per annum, subject to 12 months’ 
ACTUARY AND SecrETary—F. Allan Curtis, Esq., F.LA. notice of withdrawal. 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY—Joseph Allen, Esq. For shorter periods deposits will be received on 
MepicaL Examinen—Jobhn C, Galton, M.A., M.R.C.S., &. Soxic1ton—T. H. Devonshire, Esq. terms to be agreed upon. 
Brits issued at the current exchange of the day on 
AGENCY DEPARTMENT. any of the Branches of the Bank free of extra charge, 
C. A. Raynsford, Eeq., Superintendent. William Elliott, Esq., Superintendent for Scotland. and approved bills purchased or sent for collection. 
C. E. Moncrieff, Esq., Superintendent for Ireland. SaLes anp Purcnasss effected in British and aaa 
., Inspector. John Wright, Esq., Inspector. securities, in East India stock and loans, and the safe 
=o, owen, ay 7 ope Eee Tam 4 eustody of the same undertaken. 
PRINCIPAL BRANCH OFFICES. Interest drawn, and army, navy, and civil pay and 
| ENGLAND pensions realised 
, : ‘ Every other description of banking business and 
‘ | BrrurnGHamM—Waterloo chambers, Waterloo street. | Lrverpoot—Manchester buildings, 1 Tithebarne street. | money agency, British ahd Indian, transacted. 
eT: Braprorp—Bank chambers, Bank street. | MANCHESTER—57 Piccadilly. J. THOMSON, Chairman. 
Bre} BRISTOL—1 Broad quay. NewcastLé—Percy buildings, Grainger street West. 
jit! Hviit—Bank buildings. Norwice—Bank plain. 
a _ SCOTLAND—GLasgow—68 Bath street. 







IRELAND—BEL¥astT—Belfast Bank buildings. 


Be 


THE LONDON JOINT STOCK 
BANK 


Established in 1836. 
Heap Orrice—5 Princes street, Mansion House, 
Patt Matt Brancu—69 Pall Mall. 

Craxogry Lanz Baancu—124 Chancery lane. 
CHARTERHOUSE SreesT Branca—Charterhouse street. 

SovrHwarkK Brancn—28 Borough High street. 
PappImeTon power? Craven’ road, 

rrace. 


ae 





FUNDS. 









Ta tad 
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/Realised Assets (1877), £2,396,785. Life Assurance and Annuity Funds, £2,307,544 





| Annual Income, £510,000. 























































. | DIRECTORS. 

at nal Wm. Reierson Arbuthnot. | Donald Larnach, Esq. 

\, WON-FORFEITABLE POLICIES._WITH PROFITS. Sir Wm, J-W. Baynes, Bart, | John George Maclean, Esq. 

ete Non-ForFEITABLE Famity Trust Poxicrss are specially suited for rage William Bird, Esq. Geo. Garden Nicol, Esq. 

Mit Settlements, Issued under Act 33 and 34 Vict., cap. 93, they are a perfect fami Seuunineeaiei ie. Soe ceaieaiet ion 
vi vision, not subject to the Control of the Husband or of his Crediturs. Alexander fi. Goschen, Esq, | Robert ni 

a arried Woman may Insure her own Life or the Life of her Husband for her Own | The Rt. Hon. eee den | Seontie Ledbooon. oe 
is Separate Use. A Married Man may Insure bis Life for the Separate Benefit of at cnn * MANaGeR—W. F. Narraway. 

-% his Wife or Children. Hzap Orrice, 5 Princes street, Mansion House ; W. F. 
uf 4 Narraway, Manager. 

ae ANNUAL PREMIUM REQUIRED FOR THE ASSURANCE OF £100 PAYABLE AT DEATH, PAYMENTS | Country DEPARTMENT, oS Princes street, Mansion 
ee TO BE MADE FOR A LIMITED PERIOD ONLY :— we pry ae ‘60 Pall Mall; R. G. Barclay, 
te a Manager 

ue? 95 Amnent | 20 Amun) | 15 Amount | 10-Anmeel | “Sueno ae me 
a Age. Y n n utton, . 

i; 4 Premiums. Premiums. | Premiums. Premiums. | CZA2TEEE peel eye | Recaer Out Mar- 
1 £ a 2 a - : ; P ket (Deptford) ; John Law, Manager; D. F. Rutter, 

a ae s s 8 a Sub-Manager, 
By 3 sania igen saisiad | 212 0 219 3 81111 4 is 1 Sovruwark Braxcu, 28 Borough, High street; G. 8. 
beet DE rererrsesseressesensernsoneesees 214 1 $ 1 8 8 14 10 5 20 eae, a a: J. H. Brayley: 

ait teleost Te | 216 7 34 5 a3e | 3$3) ee : 
i 38 neletabidieacummened | 219 3 . Ts 4 i 6 5 10 10 Sucrgtakr—Edward Clodd. 

Re |. - ~ B ceenneesntensoncanes scevvnenevene 821 310 6 45 2 515 8 isk hares 
Lee OP pitiaceiuiiadtiaad, eno 8 5 1 313 9 49 0 6018 of ner eee ete tesa paid on ena 
hee Te Be ..cccccccseseeees eencoee evvceces 38 8 4 317 3 413 1 | 6 6 0 share, and the present paid-up capital of the Bank is 

| 1 he a sunastinaieasy mnennaensnnanieethd $1111 410 417 5 611 8 Se 708 

Re HOD chetadintnii ieddanas | 315 8 451 5 2 0 617 6 = ey peg ewer aye 

: tig HOR ssstintenscemannsiteennatiaiae 3 19 11 495 5 611 739 London Bankers, 
bt 


Persons k« eping Current Accounts with the Bank can 
transfer t¢ « Deposit. Account any portion of their 
balance, upon which interest at the current rate of the 
day will be allowed. 

Sums of £10 and upwards are received on deposit at 
interest > Soe gonens not customers, rae san 
days’ or for fixed 6 may 

Ageney of Joint stock! Beaks Private Bankers, 
and Foreign Banks undertaken. 

Investu.ents in, and Sales of, all descriptions of 
British and Foreign Securities, Bullion, Specie, &¢4 


Circular Notes are issued free of charge for the use of 
Travellers, payable in the principal Towns on the Con- 
tinent of Europe, und in the chief Commercial Cities of 
the World. Letters of Credit are also. granted on the 
same places. They may be obtained at the Head Office 
Fr — street, Mansion House. or at the a 
. ALLAN vidends on English and Foreign Fun or on Rail- 
CURTIS, Actuary and Secretary. way and other Shares and Debentures payable in this | 

coumtry, received without charge to customers. | 


EXaMPLE.—A person 30 b i 
of £28 18. 4d Pe of may secure by payment of Ten Annual Premiums 


, yable at his death ; or, should the Assu: i 

| to discontinue the payment of Tesinmee before the expiration of the woh wiaeae 
| upon, he may, after three annual payments, claim a free or aid-up Policy in lieu 
the original one. The amount assured by such paid-up Policy will be in pro- 
portion to the number of Premiums paid; for instance, supposing £500 to have 
_ ae amount ori yassured,and that five Annual Premiums out of a series 
tel - been paid, then a paid-up Policy for £250 (or five-tenths of £500) would 


Prospec tus, Reports, and Pro F tained ication 
Society's Agents and Branch ces, eee eee a a 
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DIREC 
Right Hon. Lord, Ernest Augustus Oharles 
Brudenell Bruce, MP. 
George Han vury Field, E-q. 
John Oliver Hanson, Esq. 
John Ki: gston, Esq. 


Henry Paull, Esq. 


John Stewart, Esq. 


Wiliam Holt, 
Robert Fergusson, 





The Directors are glad to meet the Proprietors, and to sub- 
mit for their approval] the forty-fourth annual report of the 
Bank. 


The Bank of England rate stood at 2 per cent. from 19th 
April, 1876, till the 3rd inst., giving an average rate for 1876 
cf £2 12s 11, being 12s 3d less than that for 1875. The long 
continuance of 2 per cent. has only one parallel, viz., from 
July, 1867, to November, 1868, a period of sixteen months. 


The year 1876 was characterised by stagnation in almost 
every department of trade, and the business of banking, con- 
sequently, has been less profitable than in -previous years, 
Owing. However, to the congtantly widening range of the 
Buavk’s operations, and the careful investment of its resources, 
the Directors have the satisfaction of recommending :— 

‘That the dividend and bonus now to be declared be 11 
per cent. for the half-year, being the usual 4 per cent. 
dividend with a bonus of *7 per cent, wine with 
the distribution in January last, 21 per cent. for the 

That £34,055 2s 9d of undivided profits, being the halance 
of £50,641 5s 6d referred to in last report, be carried 
forward to the account of the current year. It will be 
remembered that the latter sum was reserved to meet 
the increasing amount of dividend upon the new capital, 
until the same was fully paid and rendered productive. 

Thestatement of accounts berein, contained will show that 
there has been a considerable increase of deposits—spread over 
the whole of the branches—and it may be stated that 3,140 

new current accounts have been opened, exclusive of a large 
number of new deposit accounts. 


The following is the summary of the operations for the 


year, submitted in the form hitherto in use :— 


Rest_ cr_undivided profits at December 31, 1875, as exhibited at the 
annual meeting 1n May, 1876, Viz...+....s00se000-- mgpesnsaqevecsasaesceseesee 
Less bonus declared and paid in cash in July, 1876 Seeeeereeeeeeseeseseeesesee 
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Ad premium on new shares received up to December, 1875  ...c0ccce 


ST ncintiesnenassen dretoccipcocdbecqodgs sdeoocho@enccey codecnpegeoqpocced> 
Nit p-ofits of 1876, after making allowance for bad and doubtf 
debts, and DonUS to OfFCETS .,.reecerenrvssesrerenernnrersceseereersrannnes 


7208538 
Making.... eteeeeeerees SSCS RHC SE THEE EE EES SEES SREST ESHER ERE H STH E HESS Eee eeeereeeee 1 17 
Add undivided profits from 1875 60,641 5 
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Dedugt— 
Dividend on Com stock, paid July, 1876 eseeere ++ £60;750 © 
” " Bree ’ 9 oN. 1877 63,000 
Bonus of 6 per cent., paid January, 1877.....0-+--+s-+ee0 +» 91,125 
Undivided profits to neXt Year seersersrssreeeeeererreeee seeeene 





eee ee ereageesore eororeesceese i 
Out of these profits propose to declare, 
Saati dividends and bonus paid to proprietors as above meted, 
a furth r bonus of 7 per cent. in July next, making a division 
profits in 1876 in all 21 per cent. ppon the paid-up capital, free a — 
of i. come tax, amounting WOrecsceccerscecererenerserses: SO eeceteeeeeereeeeeee® 0,250 


Leaving reserve invested in Government securities...... 900,000 0 0 
Since the last.annual meeting, branches have been opened 
at Whitby and Burton-on-Trent, which give promise of suc- 
eess. Agencies to the Bangor branch have also been opened 





en eeeereeree 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, 
RESERVE FUND. 
Number of Shareholders, 4.632. 


Dunean. Mac do: ale, sq. 


Alexander Robertson, Esq. 


i 

| 

| 

FORTY-FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT | 
OF THE 


NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF ENGLAN 


107, 


‘D, 


1877. 





£3,112,500. 


On _— ame of £50 ah OR ib vitisadths semescsrecs £420,000 
Paid-u . 44,0 itto £20 ditto £12 ditto .............cccee-ee 930,000 - 
P Capital, 28,125 ditto £20 ditto €8 ditto (less £14 unpaid), 224.986 ¢ £1,575,006, 
Paidiitt Advamee'of Geb Gaihie. coc... 2i06.). cécc.cecsdbcesdecs.ccce 20 


£900,000, 


rORS. 

Sir James Sibbald David Scott, Bart. 
Richard Blaney Wade, Esq, 

Robert Wigtam, Esq. 

Hon. Elivt Thomas Yorke. 


Edward Atkinson, Esq., Honorary Director. 


- Joint General Managers. 
Th mas George Robinson, ) 


Bisho sgate street, corner of Threadneedle street, London. 
SOLICITOR—Charles Norris Wille, Esq. 


RICHARD BLANEY WADE, Esgq., in the Chair. 





REPORT. 


at Bethesda and Menai Bridge to conserve the business of ¢! 
Bank in that district. 

The following Directors go out of office by rotation. hr, 
being eligible for re-election, offer themselves accordin:); 


UZa= 


JOHN OLIVER Hanson, Esq. 
GeorGe Hansury FIELD, Esq. 
JOHN STEWART, Esq. 

It-was-mentioned at the last annual meeting that Mr Elwart 
Atkinson, after 40 years of valuable services, desired to yt re 
from his duties as Joint (¢eneral Manager,.and that'Mr Robert 
Fergusson, who- had -had considerable experience at several 
branehes 


son’s retirement. 

Subsequently to that arrangement, the Directors, heving 
ragend toi Holt’s length of free and to the inpertance 
of having a gentleman thoroughly prepared to fill any vacin-y 
that might occur, have appoin Mr Robinson, an officer 
trained in the service the Bank, and for many yeis 

a 


Manager of the;important branch at Middlesborouy, to be 
Joint General Manager. 


NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF ENGLAND. 
December 








81, 1876. 
r wid LiaBILITIEs. ‘ £ s 
@ up. capital ee eee eee eer eeeeeee itr ee rr) B75008 0 
To amount due by the Bank on deposits, ENE edendedeeetesnntlincadinsal 96,545.277 7 10 
re onguers evenel Pecceeesepnecogqrooscedioceocnsadboseanecoeveqsocconcooooens ecese 700.348 Liy 3 
© reserve fund, January 1, 1876 .....00scsercsernessarcsserssensessensengeseoes ope 6 6 
To profit and loss balance .......... dpneunsdnnatntcceccensevseccesnensbcsscossensell 144395 2 9 
90,107,937 5 10 
Cr. ASSETS. 

By cash in hand, at Bank of Epgland.and branches, st gall and £ s a 
SE IIIIED ss cascniscdietinnmcectaniaibidismmipaseatpsrennerttinacnn GaSe FIR 
By Government securities..........00.-0ccssesseesse++* -atatiiainescatmentnannibatiies 4,553,993 |7 6 
By Indian Government and other securities, debentures; @c. ......... 265.508 4 2 
= eeeatens Seaan, G8 nadeebuneaitintingewenden icveiiie pnantitanudaiesinan 17,311,162 14 3 

y freehold premises, &c.. in Londoa and country, 
Less at credit of building fund .....c..0000000+--. 151,224 6 11 a : 

—_—— ooo 579 17 

90,167,937 6 10 





. The above Report;having been read —It was 
Resolved anacitnoudly—<?iket the same be adopted and printed for 
the use of the Proprietors. a 
Resolved unanimously—That John Oliver Hanson, Esq., George 
Hanbury Piels, Fas. and John Stewart, Heq, be re-elecied 
Directors e Company. 
Resolved sane That the best thanks of the Proprietors be 
. to the. tors for their very successful management 
of the affairs of the Company. ; 
Resolved azenimonsly-—That the best thanks of the Proprietors he 
iven to William Holt, Robert Fergusson, and Thomas George 
bineon, the General Managers, and to the Branch Managers 
and other Officers of the Company, for their efficient services. 
Resolved unanimously—That the best tnanks of the Meeting be 
presented to the Chairman for his able conduct in the Chair. 


Extracted from the Minutes by 
W. HOLT, aia 
R. FERGUSSON, » 6 Ong 


T. G. ROBINSON, } 


, especially as Manager at the Manchester branch,’ 
_ had been selected to fill the vagancy occasioned) by Mr Ack: 0; 


; 


| 
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NATIONAL BANK OF _ INDIA, LIMITED. 


| 
HEAD OFFICE—39a Threadneedle street, London. 











| 
| BANKERS—Bank of England, National Provincial Bank of England, National Bank of Scotland. 
| 


The Bank grants DRAFTS, negotiates and collects BILLS OF EXCHANGE payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Madras | 
'Kurrachee, Colombo, Hong Kong, Singapore, Shanghai, and Foochow, on terms which may be ascertained at the Office. 


The Bank undertakes the PURCHASE and SALE of Indian Government and other Securities, holds them for safe | 
custody, and realises the interest and dividends as they become due. It also COLLECTS PAY and PENSIONS, and | 
| generally transacts every description of Banking Agency business connected with India. | 


| 
i 
| The Bank RECEIVES MONEY on DEPOSIT for fixed periods, repayable at Twelve Months, Six Months, and 


|Fourteen Days’ notice. 
‘ 


ORIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 


Ineorporated by Royal Charter, 30th August, 1851. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL, £1,500,000; RESERVED FUNDS, £500,000. 








COURT OF DIRECTORS. 
CHAIRMAN—George Arbuthnot, Esq. 
DEPUTY-CHAIRMAN—Sir Wm. John Walter Baynes, Bart. 
Major-Gen. H. Pelham Burn. Dunean James Kay, Esq. 
James Campbe!l, Esq. Lestock Robert Reid, Esq. 
Henry John Jourdain, Esq. W. Walkinshaw, Esq. 


CHIEF MANAGER —Patrick Campbell, Esq. | SUB-MANAGBR—William Lamond, Esq. 


BANKEBS. 


Bank of England. | Union Bank of Londen. 
Bank of Seotiand, London. 











The Corporation grant Drafts, and negotiate or collect Bills payable at Bombay, 
Calcutta, Cape Town, Colombo, Durban, Foochow, Hiogo, Hong Kong, Kandy, 
Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne, Point-de-Galle, Port Elizabeth, Shanghai, Singapore, 
Sydney, and Yokohama, on terms which may be ascertained at their Office. They also 
issue Circular Notes for the use of Travellers by the Overland Route. 


They undertake the Agency of persons connected with India and the Colonies, 
make Investments in the Public Funds and other British and Foreign Securities ; receive 
Pay, Pensions, Dividends and Interest for constituents ; and effect Remittances between 
the above-named dependencies. 


They also receive Deposits of £100 and upwards for fixed periods, the terms for 
which may be ascertained on application at their Office. 


Orrice Hovas, 10 to 3.—Sarunpays, 10 To 2. 
Threadneedle street, London, 1878. 








TO CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, EXECUTORS, INVESTORS, TRUSTEES, AND OTHERS. 


SAFE DIVIDEND INVESTMENTS. 


DIVIDENDS 5 AND 7 TO 10 PER CENT. PER ANNUM ON OUTLAY. 
The Safest, most Trustworthy, and Reliable Publication of the day is 


SHARP’S STOCK AND SHARE INVESTMENT CIRCULAR. 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY. POST FREE. 


Investments in Railways, Preference, and Debenture Stock, Telegraph, Water Work, Gas, Dock, Colliery, Insurance, Bank, Mine, 
and Miscellaneous Shares, Foreign Loans, Bonds, &c.; Indian, American, and Colonial Stocks, &c.; 
also Market Prices and Dividends, &. 


The above Investment Circuiar is a safe, valuable, and reliable Guide for Investors, and should be read by Everyone. 


MESSRS GOULD SHARP AND CO., STOCK AND SHARE BROKERS, 42 POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 
| (EsTaBLisHED 1852). BANKERS—Lonpon anp Westminster, Lotasury, Loxpos, E.C. 


SS Sssnsnnan=nanssonsssssansssnnsnsssssnnnnn=nnnnneenennenennnanneaneeeaeaeeeeeeaeeeeea 
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Messrs ASH and CO., Stationers and Printers, 10 High street, Borough, 8.E. ; 
Messrs BLADES, EAST, and BLADES, Stationers, 11 Abcharch lane, E.C.; 
Messrs BURRUP and SONS, Stationers, 12 Royal Exchange, E.C. ; 
Mr ALFRED BOOT, Printer and Stationer, 7 Mark lane, E.C.; and 10 and 18 Dockhead, E.C; 
EDEN FISHER and CO., Stationers, 50 Lombard street, E.C.; 
Messrs 8. HARRIS and CO., Booksellers, 5 Bishopsgate street Without, ELC. ; 

Mr LEONARD HOOPER, Chemist, 43 King William street, London Bridge ; 
Messrs HENMAN and SONS, Printers and Stationers, 169 and 170 Shoreditch ; 
Messre HENRY SOTHERAN and CO., Booksellers and Publishers, 77 Queen street, E.C. , 
Messrs WHITEHEAD, MORRIS, and LOWE, Stationers, 167 Fenchurch street, E.C. ; 


Beg to give notice that having been appointed Agents 
OF THE 


CHEQUE BANK, LIMITED, 


They are prepared to furnish Cheques for any odd amounts in lieu of Post Office 
Orders for remittances in the United Kingdom, tothe Continent, the Colonies, and 
all parts of the World. 


Books of Circular Cheques for Travellers may also be obtained through 
the above-mentioned Agents. 





Just Published for 1878, price 12s, the Thirtieth Annual Volume of 


BRADSHAW’S 


RAILWAY MANUAL, SHAREHOLDERS’ 
GUIDE, AND OFFICIAL DIRECTORY. 


LONDON: W. J. ADAMS AND SON, 59 FLEET STREET, E.C.; MANCHESTER: HENRY BLACKLOCK 
AND CO., ALBERT SQUARE. 





NOTES ON BANKING. 


8vo, 6s. 


CONTAINING AN OUTLINE OF THE PRESENT POSITION OF BANKING IN THE 
UNITED KINGDOM, WITH AS COMPLETE AN ESTIMATE AS IS 
POSSIBLE OF THE AMOUNT OF CAPITAL 
ENGAGED IN IT. 


By R. H. INGLIS PALGRAVE, F.S.8. 


“It may be safely affirmed that in Mr Palgrave’s publication is contained the fullest and 

most systematic exhibition of the Statistics of Bankiug and Bills of Exchange at present exist- 
."— Quarterly Review. 

“To the treatment of a subject of great interest in itself Mr Palgrave has brought an 
immense amount of information, laboriously collected and carefully and clearly compiled, and 
the result is that we have more definite ideas as to certain leading facts in English Banking 
than were before accessible.”— Economist. 


LONDON: JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, 





8vo, price 38 6d. 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE TRANSACTIONS 


OF THE 


BANK OF ENGLAND, 
FOR THE YEARS 1844-72. 


WITH OBSERVATIONS ON THE RELATION OF THE BANKING RESERVE OF THE 
BANK OF ENGLAND TO THE CURRENT RATE OF INTEREST, 


AND AN INQUIRY INTO SOME OF THE CAUSES WHICH HAVE LED TO THE 
HIGH RATES CHARGED IN RECENT YEARS. 


By BR. H. INGLIS PALGRAVE, F.5.8. 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 CHARING CROSS, 5§.W. 





THE LOCAL TAXATION OF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND, 


WITH AN INDEX. 8v0, 5s. 
By R. H. INGLIS PALGRAVE, F.S.5. 


“ In this country Mr Palgrave's recently published volume on Local Taxation is the most 
eompendious and complete account we possess on the subject." — Edinburgh Review. 
LONDON: JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


HE ALLIANCE BANK. 
(Limited), Bartholomew lane, Londen. i 
Capital, £2,000,000, divided into 90,000 shares of £25 

each, £10 paid. i 

Paid-up Capita!, £900,000. Reserved Fund. £175,000. | 

CuarrmMay—MATTHEW HUTTON CHAYTOR, Esq. | 

Deposits of £210 and upwards received om current | 

terms, and for fixed periods, as may be agreed upon. 

Every facility affurded for the transmission of money | 

between London, Liverpool, Manchester, and Scotland, | 

and for the receipt and delivery of stocks, shares, Ke. ' 

Circular Notes and Letters of Credit issaed, and | 

every other desciiption of banking business transacted. | 

R. 0. YEATS, Maneger. | 
tment i} 

y TL , | 

THE COLONIAL BANK OF) 

NEW ZEALAND. i 

Incorporated by Act of the General Assembly, 1874. | 

Capital, 22,000,000 ; Subscribed Capital, £821,250; Paid- | 

up, £328,500: Reserve Fund, £16,000. 

Number of Proprietors, 2,257. ' 

Loypow Orrics—No. 13 Moorgate street, E.C. | 


Bartholomew lane, B.C. 


DRAFTS i:sued on the Branches in the principe! 
Towns and other places in New Zealand. Bills nego- 
tiated and collected, and other Banking business trans- 
acted with the Colony. 

DEPOSITS received for fixed periods at liberal rates | 
of interest, which may be learned on anplication. | 

DAVID MACKIE, Manager. 


THE BANK OF_ BRITISH 


NORTH AMERICA. | 


| 
| 





Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
Paid-up Capita’, One Million Sterling. 

GRANTS LETTERS of CREDIT en its Branches in 
the Provinces of Quebec, Ontario, Neva Scotia, New 
Brunswick, and British Columbia (Dominion of Canada) ; 
and its Agents in New York. San Francisce, and Port- 
land (Oregon), payable on presentation, free of charge. 

Also purchases, or forwards for collection, Bills on 
America and Coupons for dividends on American Stocks, 
and undertakes the purchase and sale of stock and other | 
money business in the British Provinces and the United 
States. Deposits received in London for fixed perieds at | 
rates to be obtained on application.—By order of the 
Court, R. W. BRADFORD, Secretary. 

3 Clement's lane, Lombard street, London, E.C. 


GEORGE PHILIP AND SON’S | 


PUBLICATIONS. | 











Imperial folio, half-bound russia, gilt edges, £5 5s. 


PHILIPS’ IMPERIAL LIBRARY | 
ATLAS; a Series ef new and authentic Maps, 
engraved, from inal Drawings, JOHN | 
BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. Edited by WILLIAM | 
HUGHES, F.R.G.8. With a valuable Index. 
Revised Edition. 


Imperial folio, half-bound morocco, gilt edges, £3 3s. 


PHILIPS’ NEW GENERAL ATLAS 
OF THE WORLD; a Series of new and authentic 
Maps, delineating the Natu-al and Politieal Divi- 
sions of the Empires, Kingdoms, snd States of the | 
World. Edited by WILLIAM HUGHES, F.8.3.8. 
Revised Edition. 





Lately issued, crown folio, half-bound morecco, gilt 
edges, £1 Lis 6d. 


PHILIPS HANDY GENERAL! 
ATLAS OF THE WORLD, by JOHN BARTHO- | 
LOMEW, F.RG.8. New and Revised Edition. | 

“We can heartily recommend the ‘Ha «dy Genera! | 

Atlas,” The maps are clear and easy of reference, while | 

we have found, by constant use, that the selection of 

names is most judicious.” —ATHEN Ux. 


In imperial 4to, cloth, gilt edges, price £1 1s. 


PHILIPS’ FAMILY ATLAS OF 
PHYSICAL, GENERAL, AND CLASSICAL | 
GEOGRAPHY; « Series of Fifty-Seven imperial | 
4to Maps, with an Introductory Es-ay on Physica! | 

y, and a copious Consulting Index. By 
the late Prof. W. HUGHES, F.R.G.s. New and | 
Cheaper Edition, revised t» date. 


' 
Lately issued, crown folio, half-bound morocco, gilt | 
. edges, £4 2s. , | 

i 

i 


PHILIPS’ ATLAS OF THE 
COUNTIES OF ENGLAND; a Series of Maps, 
reduced from the Ordnance Survey, and embodying 
an amount of detail and accurate delinestion not to | 
be obtained in any similar work. New Edition, 
with @ valuable Consulting Index. By JOHN | 
BARTHOLOMEW, F.B.G.5. 

7 i 

London : RGE PHILIP and SON, 32 Fleet street. 

sean 40 and 61 South Castile street. 








Just published, price 7s 64, 
Szcoxp Eprricr, with Emendations, 


BLACKSTONE ECONOMIZED:| 


BEING 4 COMPENDIUM OF | 


THE LAWS OF ENGLAND 


To 
THE PRESENT TIME. 

By the late DAVID MITCHELL AIRD, Esq.) 
of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 
In Four Booxs, each Boek embracing ' 

THE LEGAL PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICAL 
INFORMATION i | 
Contained in the respective Volumes of Blsekstone, | 
Supplemented by ——— Statatery Easctments | 


London : Longmans, Green, and Co., and ali Booksellers. 





—————— 
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WORKS BY WALTER BAGEHOT. 
LOMBARD STREET. 


Seventh Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s 6d. 


The ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. A New Edition, Revised 


and Corrected, with an Introductory Dissertation on Recent Changes and Events. Crown 
8vo0, cloth, price 7s 6d. 


SOME ARTICLES on the DEPRECIATION of SILVER, and 
TOPICS CONNECTED WITH IT. Demy 8vo, price 5s. 

‘PHYSICS and POLITICS; or, Thoughts on the Application of 
the Principles of ‘Natural Selection” and “ Inheritance” to Political Society. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 4s. 

Volume II. of the International Scientific Series. 












The ECONOMY of CONSUMPTION : an Omitted Chapter in 
Political Economy. With Special Reference to the Questions of Commercial Crises and the 
Policy of Trades Unions; and with Reviews of the Theories of Adam Smith, Ricardo, 
J. S. Mill, Faweett, &. By R. S. MOFFAT. Demy 8vo, cloth, price 18s. 


CHAPTERS on PRACTICAL POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
Being the Substance of Lectures Delivered at Oxford. By BONAMY PRICE, Professor of 
Political Economy in the University of Oxford. Large post 8vo. [ Jmmediately. 


CURRENCY and BANKING. By Professor BONAMY PRICE. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 
MONEY and the MECHANISM of EXCHANGE. By W. 
STANLEY JEVONS. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 
Volume XVII. of the International Scientific Series. 


‘THE FALL in the PRICE of SILVER. Its Causes, its Con- 


| sequences, and their Possible Avoidance, with Special Reference to India. By ERNEST 
SEYD, F.S.S. Demy 8vo, sewed, price 2s 6d. 


C. KEGAN PAUL anp CO., 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE, LONDON. 


In folio, half-morocco, gilt edges, price £3 15s, 


THE AMERICAN EDITION 


BLACK’S ATLAS OF THE WORLD. 


Seventy-four Maps, Coloured, a Geographical Description, and an 
Index of 68,000 Names. 
Twenty-two of the Maps in this Edition are devotec to North America, including the 
several States of the Union. 
EDINBURGH: A, AND C. BLACK; LONDON: STANFORD; AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


a 


IMPORTANT WORK OF REFERENCE. 





Se — ee 





In Two large Volumes, Imperial 8vo, illustrated by above 800 Engravings, printed in the text, 
Views, Costumes, Maps, Plans, &c., &c., price, cloth, £4 15s, or half-morocco, £5 10s, 


THE IMPERIAL GAZETTEER: 


A GENERAL DICTIONARY OF GEOGRAPHY, PHYSICAL, POLITICAL, 
STATISTICAL, AND DESCRIPTIVE, 
Including Comprehensive Accounts of the Countries, Cities, Principal Towns, 
Villages, Seas, Lakes, Rivers, Islands, Mountains, Valleys, &c., in the World. 


Edited by W. G. BLACKIE, Ph.D., F.R.GS. 


WITH A SUPPLEMENT, BRINGING THE GEOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION DOWN-TO 
THE LATEST DATES. 


“ All the articles that we have examined—whether long or short—have exhibited a greater degree of correct- 
ness in minute details than we should have thought practicable in so comprehensive a.work,.’—ATHEN&YUM. 


LONDON: BLACKIE AND SON, PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS; AND SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS 


cece CL LOTT 











On March 15th will be Published, 8vo, price 12s 6d, Illustrated. 


AID BOOK 


TO ENGINEERING ENTERPRISE ABROAD. 
By EWING MATHESON, M. Inst. C.E. 





Enterprises in their inception.and preliminary arrange- | in’ Englgnd— Public Works in Indie cal ihe cokers 
ment; of the diferent modes in which meneyis pro-| =F Engineering Ventures. . 
vided for their accomplishment; and of the economical | Concessions— Mon polies — Subsidies —Guarantees — 
and technical considerations by which success or failure naan, 
is determined. The inf rmation necessary to the de- Precautions for Safety-—Causes of Failure. 
signs of Engineers is classified, as are also thcse par- 


The foregoing points elucidated, and (where feasible) 
approximate costs stated with r-gard to R 
, ATLWAYSs, 
uculars by which Co:tractors may estimate the cost of 
| works, and Capiteliste the probabilities of profit. 
| 


‘The book treats of Public Works and Engineering | Contents.—English and Foreign Usage in regard to 





TELEGRAPHS, HaxBovurs, Docs, Bring@ks, Impiga- 
TIon, RecLaMation, WaTarwoaexs, Towns Draix- 
4G8, Gasworks, TRaAMWaYs, MaRKETs. 
a 


LONDON: E. AND F. N. SPON, 46 CHARING CROSS. 
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MESSRS 


A Description of the Money Market.| MACMILLAN AND CO.’S 


PUBLICATIONS. 


WITH ONE HUNDRED AND FORTY 
ILLUSTRATIONS, 


CHINA: a History of the Laws, 
Manners, and Cus'oms of the People. By the 
Venerable JOHN HENRY GRAY, LL.D., Arch. 
deacon of Hong Kong. Edited by W. Gow Gregor. 
2 vols. 8vo, with 140 full-page Illustrations, being 
Facsimiles of Drawings by a Chinese Artist, 82g. 

{This day, 
THE SECOND VOLUME OF 


Mr JOHN RICHARD GREEN'S 


HISTORY of the ENGLISH PEOPLE. Vol. IL 
The Monarchy — The Reformation, 1461-1603. 
8vo, 16s. (This day. 

Vol. I. Early England, Fore'gn Kings—The 
Charter—The Parliament. 8vo, with 8 Coloured 
Maps, 16s. 


SECOND EDITION, just ready. 


LORD MELBOURNE’S MEMOIRS. 


By W. M. TORRENS, M.P. With Portrait, 2 
vo's. vo, 32s. 

““The ‘Life of Lord Melbourne’ fills up a vacant 
spece in our political biography, and brings within con- 
venient compass numerous transactions and events of 
great public interest, of which no connected history has 
hitherto been given to the world.”"—Patt Mat 
GAzeTIE 


CHEAP POPULAR: EDITION, crown 8vo, price $s 60, 


‘RICHARD COBDEN’S SPEECHES 


on QUESTIONS of PUBLIC POLICY. Edited 
by the Right Hon. John Bright, M.P., and J. RF. 
Thorold Rogers. (This day. 


Second Edition, with full Particulars ot the Fall of 


8, Crown 8yvo, 10s 6d. 
The “DAILY NEWS” CORRE- 


SPONDENCE of the WAR between RUSSIA and 
TURKEY. Including the Letters of Mr ARCHI- 
-BALD 1! ORBES, Mr J. A. M'GAHAN, and other 
Special Correspondents in Europe and Asia. 


FIFTEENTH ANNUAL. PUBLICATION, REVISED 
AFTER OFFICIAL RETURNS. 


The STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK, 


1878: a Statistical and Historical Annual of the 

States of the Civilised Worlé. By F. MARTIN, 

Crown 8v0, 10s 6d. 

“Everybody who knows this work is aware that it is 

a book that is indispensable to writers, financiers, poli- 
ticians, statesmen, and all who are directly or indirect] 
interested in the political, social, industrial, commercial, 
and finaneial condition of their fellow-creatu'es at home 
and abroad. All the information that could possibly be 
desired by politicians, merchants, and public speakers 
and writers, relative to the Constitution and Govern- 
ment, the Church and education, the revenue and ex- 
penditure, the army and navy, the area and populatio 
the commerce, industry, and trade of every civil 
country in the world is to be found readily accessible, 
within the small limits of this admirable year-book.”"— 
STANDARD. 


OUR COMMON LAND; and Other 


Essays. By OCTAVIA HILL, Author of ‘‘ Homes 
of the Lonaon Poor.” Extra fcap. 8vo, 38 6d 


By PROFESSOR FAWCETT, MP. 
A MANUAL of POLITICAL EOCON- 
OMY. Fifth Edition, With New Chapters onthe 
Depreciation of Silver. Crown 8vo, 12s. 
SPEESHES on SOME CURRENT 
POLITICAL QUESTIONS. 8vo, 10s 6d 
The ECON:‘MIC POSITION of the 
BRITISH LABOURER, Crown 8vo, 5s. 


By Mrs FAWCETT. 


POLITIGAL ECONOMY for «BEGIN- 
NERS. New Edition, 18mo, 2s 6d. 


TALES in POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 
ESSAYS on POLITICAL and 


SOCIAL SUBJECTS. By Profesor and Mrs 
FAWCEPT. 8vo, 10s 6d. 


By Professor CAIRNES. 
ESSAYS in POLITICAL ECONOMY, 
THEORETICAL and APPLIED. 8vo, 10s 6d. 
POLITICAL ESSAYS, 8vo, 10s 6d. 


SOME LEADING PRINCIPLES of 
— ECONOMY newly EXPOUNDED. 
8vo, 14s. 

The CHARACTER and L°GIOAL 
METHOD of POLITICAL ECONOMY. New 
Edition. 8vo, 7s 6d, cry, 


By W. T. THORNTON, ‘C.B. 


On LABOUR: its Wrongful Claims and | : 
Rightful Does; Actual: Present and Possible 
Future. Second Edition, 8vo, 14s. 

A PLEA for PEASANT PROPRIE- 
LORS: with the Outlines of a Plan for their 
Establishment in I d. New Ecition. Crown 
8vo, 7s 6d. 

INDIAN PUBLIC WORKS and other 
COGNATE INDIAN TOPICS. Crown 8vo,8s6d. 


Macm Ilan and Co., London, 
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Wa NTED TO COMPLETE 











“BANKERS'’ MAGAZINE.” 
Part for January, 1873. 


| The published price will be given for the above 


IPSWICH AND LONDON. 


number.—Apply “ Publisher,” 340 Stran?, London, W.C. 








Just published, price 7s 6d, 


THE CIVIL LAWS OF FRANCE. 
TO THE PRESENT TIME. 
Supplemented by Notes Illustrative of the Analogy 

between | 
THE RULES OF THE CODE NAPOLEON, 
AND THE 
LEADING PRINCIPLES OF THE ROMAN LAW 
By the late DAVID MITCHELL AIRD, Ese, 
Barrister-at-Law, Middle Temple ; 
Author of “ Blackstone Economized,” &c.. &e. 
Longmans, Green, and Co., and all Booksellers 





APE OF GOOD HOPE 


GOVERNMENT LOAN. £4,000,900. 
Of wh'ch £2,000,000 have already been Iesued. 


Authorised by Act No. 19 of 1874, for the Construction 
and Equipment of various Railways therein men 

' tioned 
PORTABLE STEAM ENGINES, for Burning all Kinds of Fuel. cid etal diy Mieeteeets tetenatin Gala 
Ransomes, Sims, and Head’s Portable Engines are noted for their small consumption of fuel. | Hove; the Crown Agents for the Colonies hereby invite 


. . Tenders for Debentures representing £ 1,000,000 sterling, 
Head and Schemioth’s Patent Engines, as illustrated, will burn straw, reeds, cotton stalks, | being the third instalment of the Loan authorised by 





megass, brushwood, and other vegetable substances, as well as coal and wood. They are largely | the above-named Act. ; 
used in Russia, Egypt, India, South America, &c., and effect in some countries a See Raa Ss Cone 8 Se Gishen Revenaes af te 
saving in fuel of nearly £2 a Gay. 


Government of the Cape of Good Hope, and will be 
repaid at par by annual drawings, to which 1 per cent, | 
per annum, on the cumulative prineipie, will be devoted. 
The first drawing will take plare in March, 1879, for 
the period ending 15th April fcllowing, and will be con 
ducted by a Notary Public, in the presence of the 
Crown Agents for the Colonies. and of such of the 
Debenture holders as may be pleaced to attend. The 
numbers and values of the Bonds drawn on such 
occasions for payment will be published in the Times 
and Lonpom Gazztre for the information of those 
cone rned. 

The Debentures will be uniform in character with the 
4% per Cents. of the same Colony already in the market, 
and will be for sums of £500, £200, and £100 each, 
bearing interest from 15th October, 1877, at the rate of 
44 per cent. per annum, and they will be allotted to the 
highe-t bidders, provided the rates offered are not be- 
low £98 in money for every £100 in Debentures 

The purchase money will be required as fullo~ws:— | 

£5 per cent. on application, and so much on the 15th 
instant as will leave £50 per cent. payable as a final 

instalment on the 15th April, 1878. Persons desirous of 
STEAM THRASHING MACHINES, paying up in full may do so at time of allotment, ats 
Suitable for all kinds of crops; they are made with single or double blast, and with Patent pennant on eens 


ae * 7 After payment by the allottees into the Rank of Eng- 
Rotary Corn Screen for delivering the grain ready for market at one operation. For hot | land of the instalment due on allotment, they will 


; i i 8 j receive at the ()ffice of the Crown Agents, in exchange 

countries, these was are ee ne am samen for chopping and Gv’ thel Biaieteh ‘gecctpt, ccelp ecrtiectes to beans, 

ulsing the straw lor er. which will be exchanged for Debenture Bonds so soon 

as payment shal! have been made in full. | 

enders at a fraction of a shilling other than sixpence 

will not be preferentially accepted, and should the 

equivalent Tenders exceed the amount of the Deben- 

tures to be allotted, a pro rat& distribution will be 
made. 

If no allotment be made the amount forwarded with 
the application will be returned in full, and if a portion 
only of the amount applied for be allotted, the surplas 
will be appropriated towards the payment of the sevond | 
instalment. i 

Applications in accordance with the annexed form | 
will be received by the undersigned: at their Offers got 

“later than 1 pms on Toesday, the 2%b fnsfant, when | 
they will be there opened in the presente af such of the 
applicants as may be pleased to attend. i 

Form of Tender and prospectus showing the resources 
of the Colony and the financial condition of the Govern- 
ment, may be bad on application to the Crewn Agents, 
or to their Brokers, Messrs Mullens, Marshall, and Ca, 

bard street; and Mes«rs J. and A Scrimgesour, 
PATENT 3FURROW PLOUGHS, tanh poe, | 
ae ey, The Act authorising the Lean is open to inspection as | 
Specially suited for districts where labour is scarce, and it is necessary to plough a large | the Offices of the Crown Agents fr the Colonies. 
quantity of land in a short space of time. These Ploughs are capable of ploughing from three PENROSE G. JULYAN,) Crown Agents 


' 

‘ : i 

to four acres'a day with eight oxen and two men, which, under the old system, required three M. B. OMMANNSY, 5 fis the Colonieg | 
| 

} 











° ° . Downing street, London, 6th March, 1978. 
single furrow ploughs with twelve oxen and six men. 





Form or Texpen 


THIRD INSTALMENT OF £),00),000. 


RANSOMES, SIMS, AND HEAD, sows ante det Sp. Ja o4 207 | 


ALSO MANUFACTURE Gentlemen,—Be enough to allot to me Debss- 
tares of the above n to the extent of £& , for 


TRACTION ENGINES, CORN MILLS, SCREENS, DRESSING MACHINES, | Srery dicots Detentaree: and I hereby agree to accopt 


the seme, ora y less amouws, subject to the conditions 





otained i dverti dated 4th dy: f 
FPLOUGHS FOR ALL PURPOSES AND SOILS, os 4) 
I enclose herein the sum of £ ; being He 
ired « ysit of five nt. on the amount appl 
HORSE RAKES, HAYMAKERS, &e. meee 4 deposit : per ce 
pilietaintigeateiiaiakeonon’ 


The Crown Agents for the Coloniss, 


CATALOGUES FREE BY POST ON APPLICATION. Downing street, London, 8.W. 
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QUEEN INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Capital, Two Millions Sterling. 


















CHIEF OFFICES— 


QUEEN INSURANCE BUILDINGS, LIVERPOOL, & 60 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON. 


FIRE.—LIFE.—ANNUITIES. 


BOAERBD OF DIRECTORS. 
CHAIRMAN OF THE COMPANY. 
BERNARD HALL, Esq., Merchant (Bernard Hall and Co.), Liverpool. 


DEPUTY-CHAIRMEN. 
JOHN BINGHAM, Ese., Merchant (J. Bingham and Co.), Liverpool. 
THOMAS HOLDER, Es¢., Cotton Broker (Chambres, Holder, and Co.), Liverpool. 
i Bridson, E+q. (T. R. Bridson and Son), Bolton. Peter M‘Lagan, Esq., M.P., of Pumpherston, Edinburgh. 
ee Loh. Esq.. Cotton co (Cowie, Duckworth, and Co.), Liverpool. James Morton, Esq., Greenock Iren Company, Greenock. 
Albert Fenton, Esc., J.P. (Mellor and Fenton), Cotton Broker, Liverpool. J.T. Pagan, Esq., J.P., Guildford, and Reform Club, London. 
Andrew Galbraith, Esq. Merchant, Glasgow. T. M. Patterson, Esq., Merchant (Patterson, Bros., and Co.), Liverpool. 
Eustace Greg, Esq. (Greg and Co.), London. Fletcher Rogers, Esq., Cotton Broker (Rogers and Calder), Liverpool. 
C. R. Hall, Esq., Wine Kroker (C. R. Hal! and Son), Liverpool. John Sharp, Esq., Flax Spinner, Dundee. 
W. Hind, Esq., Merchant (J. H. Hind and Co.), Liverpool. : 
C. C. Johnston, Esq., Merchant (Samuel Johnston and Co.), Liverpool. 


Emil Springmann, Esq., Merchant (Springmann and Co.), Liverpool. 
WN. W. J. Strode, Esq., Chislehurst, and Carlton Club, London. 
George B. Kerferd, Esq., Merchant (G. B. Kerferd and Co.), Liverpoo!. 





——— 


The Eighteenth Annual Report for the year ending 3lst December, 1876, showed the Funds of the Company to 
stand as follow :— 





hy Capital paid-up...........ssecreseessereeeee eveeee £180,035 Annuity Fund ..........sccscesssssessees soseeees £8,491 
bat Life Assurance Accumulation Func ......... 252,609 Reserve Fund and Suspense Account ...... 280,000 
» : ; 
' af 
ph. LIFE BRANCH. 


Extract from the Report on the Company’s Life Branch, dated 6th May, 1874, by Samuel Brown, Esq., late President of 
| the Institute of Actuaries :— 


ay 


“ The precautions which have been taken not to anticipate any of the future Profits of the Company, and by using the Tables on which the 

. | Premiums are based, at a very low rate of Interest, to strengthen its position at all future divisions, are sure to lead to the confidence and support of 
the Public.” 

: : The amount at the credit of the Life Fund exceeds 66 per cent. of the entire net Premiums 

ii received on every policy now in existence. 

yo CAREFUL SELECTION OF LIVES, AND CONSEQUENT LARGE BONUSES. 

Hy The Company has paid, in satisfaction of Claims, £2,056,890. 

ass) J. MONCRIEFF WILSON, General Manager. 

P: T. WALTON THOMSON, Sub-Manager. 


J. K. RUMFORD, Secretary in London. 








fp THE ENGLISH MANUAL OF _ BANKING. 


THIRD EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED, 8vo, PRICE 15s. 


BY ARTHUR CRUMP. 


“ The chapters on the management of our Joint Stock Banke are very interesting, and deserve a careful perusal.” —Economist. 
“ We can thoroughly recommend the work.”— Bankers’ Magazine. 

“ This is, in fact, so great are the changes and additions which have been made, a new book "—Spectator 

“ There is a variety of valuable information.”— Daily News. 

iy “ It is not surprising that a new edition has been called for."—Law Times. 

| “ This book has the great recommendation of being thoroughly practical."— Morning Advertiser 

“ The work ought to have a large circulation.”—Bullionist. 


“ A very useful work, carefully and laboriously compiled, and will be found highly valuable.”"— Morning Post. 
d “* We have every confidence in recommending it.”’"—British Mercantile Gazette. 


“ The distinguishing merit of this volume is an anxiously carefal statement of matters of interest to practical bankers.”—Financial Opinion 
“Sou livre peut done étre recommandé comme un des plus complets sur la matitre.”— Economists Francais. 
‘‘ As & practical manual the position of this work has acquired is already a high one.” —Statist, 


LONGMANS, GREEN, AND CO., LONDON. 
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